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CHAPTER  I 

I 

On  the  same  day  in  1849  from  opposite  sides  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  two  families  start  for  Whitehall,  Illinois. 
They  are  the  Creightons  and  the  Houghtons.  The  Creigh¬ 
tons  lived  ten  miles  west  of  Louisville;  the  Houghtons 
six  miles  east  of  it.  They  do  not  know  each  other,  and 
have  never  heard  of  each  other. 

Great  emigration  now  to  Illinois !  Men  from  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  have  messed  with  the  tall  fellows  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have  heard  tales  of 
wonder  about  the  rich  land  anywhere  in  the  central  part 
of  Illinois.  They  have  camped  together  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  in  the  struggle  for  Texas.  Now  after 
the  return  from  the  war  they  have  rested  a  little,  only  to 
swarm  and  fly  to  richer  fields. 

The  Creightons  and  the  Houghtons !  Elizabeth  Creigh¬ 
ton  is  the  head  of  her  household,  which  consists  of  her 
brother,  John  Young,  a  broken  soldier  aged  forty-one, 
and  her  granddaughter,  Nancy  Wilson.  Elizabeth  is  about 
sixty.  Nancy  is  eighteen.  They  have  been  drawing  a 
living  out  of  a  few  acres  of  rocky  soil,  by  the  help  of  John 
Young.  It  is  hard  work,  and  the  returns  are  small.  Eliza¬ 
beth  has  been  boarding  the  school  teacher  and  making 
quilts  and  knitting  socks  and  selling  honey.  Nancy,  the 
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granddaughter,  has  learned  all  these  things,  and  contrib¬ 
utes  her  labor  to  the  support  of  the  group.  She  is  known 
as  Nancy  Wilson.  And  why  not?  Her  father’s  name  was 
Gerald  Wilson,  even  if  her  mother’s  name  was  Mary 
Creighton.  Mary  had  lived  with  them  until  she  died, 
when  the  child  Nancy  was  seven  years  of  age.  Old  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  made  no  difficulty  of  the  matter.  She  had 
accepted  it  in  good  part,  for  she  loved  the  daughter  and 
the  granddaughter,  and  kept  them  with  her.  Nancy  never 
knew  that  her  father  and  mother  were  not  married. 

Elizabeth  had  heard  of  a  tavern  at  Whitehall  which 
could  be  run  at  a  profit  by  the  right  management.  She 
believed  she  could  do  it,  for  she  had  her  brother,  John 
Young,  to  do  the  heavy  work  and  the  granddaughter, 
Nancy,  to  wait  upon  the  tables  and  to  help  in  the  kitchen. 
They  are  starting  for  Illinois  this  day,  by  the  overland 
way,  through  Indiana;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Hough¬ 
tons  are  going  by  boat  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  across  to  Whitehall  by  stage.  They  will  arrive 
shortly  before  the  Creightons  do.  They  will  meet  the 
Creightons  when  they  arrive,  and  their  lives  will  be 
changed. 

Thomas  Houghton  is  the  father  of  three  children, 
Madison,  William,  and  Elvira.  The  mother  has  been  dead 
six  months,  and  that  has  something  to  do  with  their 
leaving  Kentucky.  But  they  are  farmers,  and  the  thin, 
rocky  soil  of  their  rented  acres  presents  a  problem  too 
difficult.  Besides,  Thomas’  father  has  just  died  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  has  inherited  about  $600,  and  that  will  buy 
a  large  amount  of  rich  land  in  Illinois.  Thomas  is  in  the 
middle  fifties,  and  William,  the  oldest  son,  is  twenty.  The 
daughter  is  eighteen  and  Madison  is  sixteen.  With  such 
aids  a  large  amount  of  land  can  be  managed.  Chance  yet 
to  grow  rich,  after  so  many  fruitless  years  of  living  in 
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Kentucky!  William  takes  a  parting  look  at  the  brook 
where  he  had  made  marbles  by  leaving  pebbles  to  be 
turned  by  the  tumbling  water.  Then  they  are  off. 

2 

Thomas  Houghton  went  out  to  look  for  land  around 
Whitehall.  He  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought  it.  He 
kept  Madison,  the  younger  son,  with  him,  and  Elvira,  the 
daughter,  to  run  the  house.  It  is  a  log  house  of  three 
rooms:  a  big  living  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  loft.  It  is  the 
fall  of  the  year  in  which  they  have  come  to  this  new 
country.  They  are  getting  ready  for  the  next  year.  There 
is  much  to  do.  But  meantime  William  can  earn  money 
for  himself  by  hauling  brick  for  the  new  building  that  is 
being  erected  at  Whitehall.  He  is  taking  his  meals  at  a 
boarding  house  kept  for  workingmen.  There  is  talk  of 
the  tavern  being  opened  again.  Newcomers  are  going  to 
run  it.  A  woman  and  her  granddaughter  from  Kentucky, 
and  from  Louisville  too! 

3 

William  hears  this  and  looks  forward  eagerly  to  their 
arrival.  He  has  been  away  from  Kentucky  but  a  few 
days;  but  how  good  to  see  someone  from  his  old  state! 
There  is  much  here  that  is  strange.  He  is  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  people  but  slovdy.  And  how  is  this? 
A  family  from  beyond  the  west  side  of  Louisville?  The 
Creightons;  he  had  never  heard  of  them.  They  are 
farmer  people,  too.  They  must  have  come  on  the  next 
boat.  It  will  be  better  to  go  to  the  tavern  to  live.  To  be 
among  one’s  own  people  in  a  new  country  is  a  good  thing. 
And  William  waits  for  the  arrival  of  the  Creightons. 

William  has  just  brought  a  load  of  brick  into  town.  As 
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he  passes  the  tavern  he  sees  a  wagon  standing  in  front  of 
the  door,  which  is  open.  Someone  has  entered.  He  has 
not  gone  by  when  an  elderly  woman  and  a  young  woman 
come  out  followed  by  a  limping  man  dressed  in  an  army 
coat.  It  is  Elizabeth  Creighton  and  Nancy,  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  the  uncle,  John  Young,  The  Creightons 
have  arrived! 

William  Houghton  stares  at  them.  Then  he  goes  on 
with  his  load  of  brick.  As  soon  as  the  tavern  can  receive 
anyone  he  will  ask  to  be  taken  in.  He  does  not  like  the 
boarding  house.  Besides,  to  be  with  one’s  own  people! 
And  the  young  woman!  She  has  black  hair  and  red 
cheeks.  William  wants  a  woman.  He  cannot  buy  a  farm 
of  his  own;  but  he  can  rent  one.  Meantime  there  are 
brick  to  haul  and  money  to  be  earned  by  work.  And  if 
he  makes  this  woman  his  wife  perhaps  he  can  live  at  the 
tavern  until  a  better  home  is  at  hand.  He  is  thinking  of 
all  these  things  as  he  drives  on  with  his  load  of  brick. 

Elizabeth  Creighton  and  her  granddaughter  turn  back 
to  the  tavern.  It  must  be  cleaned.  John  Young  goes  to 
get  lye  and  soap.  •  All  the  curtains  must  be  taken  down 
and  washed.  The  bedding  too.  Here  is  work  for  several 
days.  A  new  name  must  be  found  for  the  tavern.  John 
Young  would  call  it  The  Kentucky  Inn;  and  that  pleases 
Elizabeth  and  Nancy.  The  Kentucky  Inn  it  is. 


4 

William  is  still  hauling  brick,  but  he  is  nearly  done.  A 
larmer  at  the  edge  of  town  has  seen  him  and  likes  him. 
William  is  a  happy  man.  He  is  strong,  industrious.  This 
farmer  has  bought  three  cribs  of  corn  six  miles  away.  He 
wants  it  hauled  to  his  place.  He  is  feeding  cattle.  Wil¬ 
liam  therefore  has  another  job  when  the  brick  are  hauled. 
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There  will  be  no  lack  of  work  for  William.  He  finds,  too, 
that  he  can  save  some  money.  His  board  and  room  are 
$2  a  week.  He  can  pay  this  and  save  $4,  unless  there 
are  clothes  to  buy.  And  as  yet  he  has  not  needed  any. 
The  farmer  wants  William  to  come  to  his  house  to  live 
while  he  is  hauling  the  corn.  But  William  has  another 
plan.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Kentucky 
Inn.  On  a  time,  however,  he  goes  to  the  farmer’s  house, 
and  has  supper  and  stays  for  the  night.  The  farmer  has 
a  daughter,  and  William  sees  that  she  is  looking  for  a 
mate.  She  is  a  hearty,  strong  woman  of  nineteen,  and 
would  make  a  good  wife;  but  William  has  not  ceased  to 
think  of  the  girl  at  the  Kentucky  Inn.  She  is  of  his  own 
people;  and  tomorrow  night  he  is  going  to  the  Inn  to  live. 
It  will  cost  him  $3  a  week.  Then  he  can  save  only  $3  a 
week.  But  there  is  something  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of 
life.  William  has  thought  this  out.  But  above  all  he 
cannot  resist  the  attraction  of  the  young  woman  at  the 
Inn.  Her  face  stays  in  his  memory.  He  wonders  what 
her  voice  will  be  like;  if  she  is  kindly;  if  she  will  be  his 
friend  .  .  .  also  whether  she  will  like  him.  William  does 
not  know  that  he  is  a  very  handsome  male.  His  red 
cheeks  and  blue  eyes  have  always  been  with  him;  there¬ 
fore  he  does  not  see  them.  Nor  does  he  see  how  stalwart 
he  is;  nor  how  his  vitality  and  good  nature  will  affect 
Nancy.  She  will  see  William  as  he  is  .  .  .  tomorrow  1 

5 

Nancy  is  waiting  on  the  table.  She  not  only  helps  her 
grandmother  prepare  the  meals,  but  she  serves  the  guests, 
and  she  serves  William.  No  sooner  is  he  seated  than 
Nancy  comes  to  him  and  lays  a  fresh  napkin  by  his  plate. 
She  goes  off  for  a  glass  of  water  and  brings  that  to  him. 
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Then  she  speaks.  There  is  a  choice  of  meat;  and  will  he 
have  milk  or  coffee?  Her  voice  is  all  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  in  dreams  of  her,  yes,  more  musical;  and  it  has  a 
happy  way  of  breaking  into  a  softer  and  lower  tone.  As 
he  puts  the  napkin  down  he  looks  at  her  hands.  They 
are  very  firm  hands.  They  could  be  very  white;  but  they 
are  red;  and  they  have  been  bleeding  a  little  around  the 
nails.  It  is  the  lye  and  the  soap,  no  doubt.  As  William 
gives  his  order  he  looks  into  Nancy’s  face.  It  is  like  a 
dawn,  white  and  rosy  and  mild.  It  is  like  dawn  in  the 
sense  of  something  elemental.  Nancy  looks  at  him  as  if 
he  were  a  good  man  in  a  good  world  and  feels  that  it  is 
among  the  happy  and  natural  things  of  the  day  that  he 
is  here.  She  is  identified  with  the  work  of  the  hour;  but 
without  anxiety  or  haste.  She  is  order  and  deftness.  As 
she  waits  on  William  she  feels  the  blood  surge  happily 
through  her,  and  a  subtle  warmth  permeates  her  being. 

While  she  was  gone  for  his  food,  William  looked  about 
the  room.  The  floor  had  been  made  white  with  soap  and 
vigorous  scrubbing.  The  dishes  shone,  the  table  linen 
was  nicely  ironed;  everything  showed  care.  In  the  cor¬ 
ner  stood  an  old  mahogany  chest.  It  had  been  turned  to 
the  uses  of  a  bxiffet.  On  it  were  pieces  of  pretty  china, 
some  silver,  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  On  the  walls  were 
a  few  pictures,  one  of  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Scarcely  had 
William  observed  these  things  when  Nancy  returned  with 
the  meal. 

He  ventured  to  tell  her  that  he  was  from  near  Louisville, 
and  to  say  that  he  had  heard  that  she  was  too.  Yes,  she 
was,  and  she  smiled  as  she  expressed  surprise  and  asked 
William  when  he  had  come  to  Whitehall,  and  by  what 
way.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  told  each  other  the  whole 
story  and  much  of  each  other.  William  was  sure  that 
Nancy  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  her  grandmother. 
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For  before  he  was  ready  to  leave  the  table,  Elizabeth 
Creighton  came  in,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  in  the  name 
of  Kentucky.  She  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  lived.  They  hadn’t 
a  single  mutual  friend  or  acquaintance  .  .  .  how  strange 
that  they  had  left  Louisville  on  the  same  day!  Elizabeth 
went  on  to  say  that  she  had  stopped  in  Indiana  for  a 
while  to  visit  with  some  relations  that  she  hadn’t  seen  for 
years.  William  must  be  perfectly  at  home  at  the  Inn. 
They  would  do  everything  for  his  comfort;  and  the  father 
and  children  must  come.  It  would  be  a  delight  to  them 
to  meet  people  from  the  old  home. 

Nancy  went  her  way  taking  care  of  boarders  as  Eliza¬ 
beth  talked  with  William.  Then  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen;  and  Nancy  came  to  William  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  be  served  with  something  more.  He  tried  to  detain 
her  a  little  for  further  talk,  but  guests  kept  arriving.  He 
arose  to  leave.  Well,  the  Inn  was  thriving;  and  he  was 
hauling  com  and  knew  of  other  work  ahead. 

6 

William  has  hauled  all  the  corn.  That  job  is  done.  The 
farmer  wants  him  to  come  there  as  a  regular  hand.  But 
William  can’t  do  that.  He  could  not  live  at  the  Inn  in 
that  case.  He  could  not  see  Nancy  morning  and  evening. 
He  was  obliged  to  breakfast  at  half-past  five  while  hauling 
the  corn.  But  Nancy  was  always  up  to  serve  him  and  see 
him  off.  She  seemed  to  know  when  he  was  returning  at 
night.  If  she  wasn’t  in  the  office  of  the  Inn  to  see  him 
enter,  she  was  in  the  dining  room  when  he  came  to  take 
his  place  at  the  table.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  work  all 
day,  he  saw  her  morning  and  night.  If  he  went  to  the 
fanner’s  house  to  live  this  could  not  be.  Hence  he  did 
not  even  consider  the  farmer’s  offer.  The  farmer  said 
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William  was  a  good  man,  and  well  worth  his  wages. 
William  knew  that  he  was  giving  value  received  for  his 
money.  He  meant  to  do  so. 

There  were  evenings  too  when  William  sat  in  the  kitchen 
while  Nancy  was  washing  the  dishes.  The  second  time  he 
did  this  he  offered  to  wipe  them  for  her.  Then  this  became 
the  habitual  thing.  Sometimes  there  were  heavy  things  to 
lift  and  put  away,  and  William  did  this  for  Nancy.  Then 
there  were  errands  to  do.  Once  William  went  into  the 
country  with  Nancy  for  chickens  for  the  Sunday  dinner. 
It  was  three  miles  out  from  Whitehall,  but  they  made  the 
return  in  about  two  hours.  It  was  moonlight,  and  balmy. 
Another  time  a  farmer  had  killed  a  beef;  and  William 
went  to  the  country  and  carried  a  side  of  it  into  town. 
Beef  was  a  luxury.  There  were  no  refrigerators,  and  the 
meat  had  to  be  consumed  quickly  like  chicken  or  turkey. 
If  William  went  to  work  for  the  farmer  he  would  miss 
all  these  associations  and  happy  times.  He  refused  to 
think  of  it.  There  would  always  be  work.  .  .  .  But  there 
was  something  else.  William’s  father  was  about  to  clear 
twenty  acres  of  timber.  He  wanted  William  to  help; 
Madison  and  the  father  could  not  do  it  alone.  William 
meant  to  end  his  days  of  service  for  his  father  by  helping 
to  clear  this  land. 

The  farm  was  four  miles  from  Whitehall.  William  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  Inn,  breakfasting  at  five-thirty  as  before  and 
walking  out.  He  arrived  generally  at  a  little  before  seven. 
All  day  he  swung  the  ax  and  piled  the  wood  and  the  brush. 
At  six  o’clock  he  walked  back  to  town.  That  brought 
him  to  the  Inn  at  about  seven.  All  the  others  had  been 
to  supper  and  gone  their  way.  But  Nancy  was  there  to 
serve  him.  If  they  had  biscuits  she  saved  enough  dough 
to  make  fresh  biscuits  for  William  just  before  he  came; 
and  she  brewed  fresh  coffee  and  kept  the  meat  and  the 
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vegetables  hot.  She  waited  for  William  while  cleaning 
the  table  and  washing  the  dishes.  Sometimes  she  was 
behind  with  this  work.  Then  William  would  help  her 
when  he  came.  Nancy’s  grandmother  was  usually  spent 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  went  to  her  room. . . .  The  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  land  fell  mostly  upon  William’s  back.  In  a  few 
days  after  they  started  Madison  fell  ill  of  malaria.  The 
father  had  other  work  besides  the  clearing.  That  left 
William  to  the  task,  and  he  went  ahead  with  it  steadily 
until  it  was  done. 

He  meant  this  work  as  a  gift  to  his  father.  But  when 
the  old  man  came  out  to  see  it  when  finished  he  was  filled 
with  delight.  All  the  brush  was  carefully  piled  ready  to 
burn.  The  wood  was  corded  and  braced.  It  could  not 
have  been  better  done.  The  old  man  was  lacking  for 
money;  but  he  pressed  a  promissory  note  upon  William 
for  $50  payable  the  next  spring.  William  didn’t  wish  to 
take  it.  But  the  father  insisted.  Then  William  thought 
of  Nancy.  He.  had  saved  $30  out  of  his  wages  hauling 
brick  and  corn.  Now  with  this  note  he  had  $80.  And 
the  note  could  be  cashed  at  the  bank. 

William  took  the  note  to  Nancy  and  showed  it  to  her. 
Then  she  confided  to  him  that  she  had  money  saved, 
almost  a  hundred  dollars.  Her  grandmother  had  been 
paying  Nancy  wages.  Besides,  Nancy  had  been  weaving 
carpet  and  selling  it.  Yes,  Nancy  could  weave  and  sew. 
She  showed  William  a  pretty  dress  she  had  made  for  her¬ 
self.  She  knitted  and  crocheted  between  meals,  and  in 
the  evenings,  and  William  sat  with  Nancy  while  she 
worked  upon  mufflers  and  embroideries. 

7 

There  were  two  reasons,  anyway,  why  William  did  not 
go  to  his  father’s  farm  and  become  a  part  of  its  manage- 
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ment.  He  wanted  to  remain  near  Nancy,  for  one  thing. 
For  another,  his  independence  of  spirit  forced  him  into  a 
path  of  his  own.  He  had  been  helping  his  father  all  his 
life.  He  had  meant  to  give  his  father  the  labor  of  clearing 
the  land.  That  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 
And  it  wasn’t  a  case  where  William’s  father  had  to  have 
his  services  or  let  the  farm  go  without  care.  There  was 
plenty  of  help  about.  All  the  while  William  meant  to  be 
a  farmer  himself.  He  wished  to  earn  his  own  land.  Should 
he  begin  as  a  renter,  and  use  the  profits  to  purchase  land? 
Or  should  he  do  the  surer  thing  of  earning  money  by  labor 
until  he  had  a  start?  Meantime  Nancy  influenced  his 
course.  She  said  nothing  about  it.  But  there  was  work  in 
town  and  work  about  the  hotel;  and  Nancy  kept  William 
interested.  And  that  was  not  hard  to  do. 

People  were  building  houses  in  Whitehall.  There  was 
a  chance  to  help  the  carpenters,  and  to  carry  brick  and 
mortar.  But  William  wished  to  learn  something  of  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  The  opportunity  came  and  he  went  to 
work.  He  was  put  at  sawing  boards,  notching  beams. 
He  saw  how  rafters  were  laid,  how  a  frame  is  studied  out 
and  put  together.  He  was  only  a  little  way  from  the  Inn 
now,  so  that  he  went  over  for  the  noonday  meal.  He  could 
breakfast  at  six  o’clock  and  be  at  work  in  time.  ...  In 
the  evening  he  helped  Nancy  with  her  work.  .  .  . 

Uncle  John  Young  had  not  proven  an  advantage  to  the 
business  of  running  the  Inn.  He  was  pretty  lame,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  fell  off  in  energy  day  by  day.  He  slept  late 
and  he  played  checkers  with  loungers  in  the  office.  He 
drank,  and  at  times  became  tight;  he  ate  heavily.  His 
memory  was  treacherous.  He  muttered  to  himself.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Creighton  was  worried  about  him.  He  reminded 
her  of  her  grandfather  who  lost  his  mind.  She  asked 
William  to  look  at  him  and  give  his  opinion.  William 
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thought  John  Young  was  deteriorating.  But  then  it  might 
be  drink,  or  the  effect  of  being  in  the  war.  Anyway  John 
Young  was  queer! 

Madison  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  malaria.  His  recov¬ 
ery  was  slow.  On  several  Sundays  Nancy  and  William 
walked  out  to  the  farm  to  see  him.  Along  the  way  William 
pointed  to  fields  and  woodlands  that  he  would  like  to 
buy  as  soon  as  he  had  the  money.  It  was  the  best  thing 
for  the  time  to  be  in  town;  but  later  he  should  want  to 
farm,  and  Nancy  agreed  to  this. 

8 

In  the  winter  the  building  fell  off  and  William  was  with¬ 
out  work  in  town.  The  farmer  for  whom  he  had  hauled 
the  corn  wemted  William  to  feed  his  cattle.  William’s 
father  had  no  cattle  yet,  and  no  need  of  William  now. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  take  this  offered  work.  .  .  . 
A  part  of  the  time  the  snow  was  deep;  and  it  was 
very  cold  from  December  through  to  March.  William 
had  to  get  out  to  the  farm  at  least  by  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  farmer  loaned  him  a  horse,  for  it  was  too 
far  to  walk.  Then  William  would  haul  corn  to  the  sheds 
and  shovel  it  into  the  troughs.  It  was  hard,  cold  work, 
for  which  he  was  paid  a  dollar  a  day.  The  farmer  had  a 
son;  but  the  son  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  study  medi¬ 
cine.  That  left  the  old  man  to  get  along  the  best  way 
he  could.  .  .  .  William  saved  about  $50  this  winter. 

Besides,  he  had  his  mornings  to  himself,  or  with  Nancy. 
Elizabeth  Creighton  came  down  with  an  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  that  left  Nancy  with  everything  to  do.  Wil¬ 
liam  helped  her  with  the  work.  He  made  beds,  swept, 
carried  in  wood,  shoveled  snow  and  ran  errands.  By  ten 
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o’clock  the  morning’s  work  was  done,  and  then  Nancy 
read  to  William. 

A  good  fortune  befell  them  as  to  books.  An  agent  came 
along  selling  the  novels  of  Scott.  He  had  worked  in  an 
office  until  his  health  had  broken.  Then  the  doctor  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  get  out  and  stir  around.  He  took  up  the 
selling  of  books.  But  he  had  no  gift  for  it.  He  had  come 
to  Whitehall  and  canvassed  the  town,  selling  two  sets. 
Meantime  his  board  bill  grew.  He  couldn’t  pay  it,  at 
last,  and  he  offered  a  set  of  Scott  in  settlement.  William 
urged  Nancy  to  take  it.  And  thus  they  had  Scott.  They 
began  at  the  beginning,  reading  to  each  other  by  turns. 
By  spring  they  had  gone  through  several  of  the  novels. 

William  had  nothing  that  was  fit  to  wear  to  church. 
The  best  he  could  do  on  Sunday  was  to  brush  his  suit  that 
he  wore  when  not  at  work.  It  was  a  faded  and  worn  affair. 
He  could  shave  cleanly  and  polish  his  shoes,  still  there 
was  the  suit.  Nancy  wanted  William  to  go  to  church. 
The  denomination  was  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and 
the  minister  was  a  genial  man  of  a  certain  eloquence  and  a 
deep  sincerity.  He  had  called  on  Elizabeth  Creighton  and 
Nancy;  on  a  second  call  he  met  William.  Elizabeth  and 
Nancy  had  become  regular  attendants  of  the  church  from 
the  beginning;  and  now  William  must  begin.  Still  the 
clothes!  William  did  not  want  just  now  to  buy  a  suit; 
later,  perhaps.  So  Nancy  went  to  her  grandmother  about 
a  doeskin  coat  kept  carefully  in  a  trunk.  The  coat  had 
belonged  to  Elizabeth’s  husband.  They  brought  it  out, 
and  William  tried  it  on.  It  nearly  fitted  him.  He  could 
have  it  if  he  would  buy  him  a  pair  of  trousers  to  go  with 
the  coat.  So  William  took  the  coat  to  Elam  the  tailor  to 
have  it  altered.  He  bought  the  trousers.  Now  he  had  a 
suit  for  church.  Well,  his  white  shirt  was  not  of  the  right 
quality.  It  was  not  linen.  The  trunk  was  opened  again  and 
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William  was  given  a  pure  linen  shirt.  He  was  ready  for 
church  now.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  William.  He  could 
go  with  Nancy.  The  grandmother  dared  not  venture  into 
the  cold;  but  after  all  William  could  only  be  with  Nancy 
to  the  door  of  the  church  and  from  there  back  to  the  Inn 
for  the  reason  that  men  and  women  sat  separately.  But 
it  was  wonderful  to  be  with  Nancy  on  the  walk  back  and 
forth.  There  was  much  to  talk  about. 

Spring  would  soon  be  here.  Then  what  was  to  be  done 
with  Uncle  John  Young?  He  was  growing  worse.  He 
had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man  on  the  street,  and  a  fight. 
Elizabeth  was  not  improving  in  health.  But  still  the  Inn 
was  flourishing,  because  it  was  wonderfully  kept  by 
Nancy;  and  by  William  too,  who  had  an  eye  to  order  and 
cleanliness.  He  kept  the  floors  scrubbed,  and  helped 
Nancy  in  many  ways.  For  his  work  William  received  his 
board.  What  he  earned  feeding  cattle  was  therefore  all 
gain. 

9 

In  the  spring  John  Young  became  very  much  worse. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  Elizabeth  had  his  pension 
money.  He  went  about  Whitehall  saying  that  Elizabeth 
had  kept  it  away  from  him  on  account  of  his  drinking, 
and  that  it  now  amounted  to  $500.  Some  people  believed 
him,  but  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  His  mind 
was  gradually  giving  away  and  this  was  one  of  his  delu¬ 
sions.  Another  was  that  William  was  plotting  to  take 
the  Inn  away  from  Elizabeth  and  Nancy.  That  was  why 
William  was  always  around,  and  at  work.  And  why  should 
William  have  board  free  for  the  little  he  was  doing?  Wil¬ 
liam  had  supplanted  him  as  manager  of  the  Inn  and  as 
helper !  At  last  he  made  threats  on  William’s  life.  Nancy 
told  William  to  watch  him 
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Then  one  day  John  Young  came  to  Elizabeth’s  room 
and  demanded  his  $500.  He  also  demanded  that  William 
be  sent  away.  When  Elizabeth  told  him  to  go  out  of  the 
room,  he  tried  to  attack  her,  but  William  interfered.  At 
that  John  Young  turned  on  William.  William  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  overpowered  him.  That  done,  what 
was  to  be  the  next  step?  William  couldn’t  spend  all 
his  time  holding  John  Young  down.  He  was  put  in  a 
room  and  the  door  locked.  Then  Nancy  went  for  the 
doctor.  Oh,  he  was  clearly  crazy,  the  doctor  said.  But 
who  was  to  make  the  complaint  to  the  court?  William! 
It  was  a  disagreeable  thing  to  do;  but  William  was  in  a 
sense  the  head  of  the  house,  and  he  did  it. 

John  Young  was  found  insane  and  sent  to  an  asylum. 
A  guardian  was  appointed  to  receive  his  pension.  \v^il- 
liam’s  father,  Thomas  Houghton,  was  made  the  guardian. 
The  two  families  from  Louisville  were  growing  closer 
together! 

With  milder  weather  Elizabeth  grew  stronger.  She 
came  downstairs  at  last.  But  one  of  her  hands  was  stiff. 
She  limped  too.  She  was  not  able  to  do  much.  But  she 
was  happy  over  the  way  the  Inn  had  been  run.  It  was 
all  as  she  would  have  it.  What  would  have  happened 
without  William?  And  how  was  it  to  be  run  now  if 
William  went  off  to  other  work?  Elizabeth  offered  Wil¬ 
liam  $30  a  month  and  his  board  if  he  would  go  right  on 
as  he  had  been  doing.  That  was  a  good  wage,  and  he 
could  be  with  Nancy.  He  asked  Nancy  about  it.  Should 
he  do  farming,  work  in  town  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  or 
help  around  the  Inn?  “Around  the  Inn,”  said  Nancy. 
Where  else  could  he  do  so  well?  And  if  he  liked  the  work, 
why  not?  William  was  only  too  glad  to  stay  on;  and  so 
that  was  settled. 

Nancy  felt  something  like  a  permeating  flame  burning 
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and  glowing  in  her  breasts  when  she  was  near  William. 
She  knew  that  her  eyes  kindled;  for  once  she  left  him 
suddenly  and  ran  to  the  mirror  to  see  her  eyes;  and  she 
saw  them  with  deep  pupils  and  radiant  lights.  She  put 
her  hands  to  her  breasts,  for  they  seemed  to  stir  as  with 
independent  life.  Delicate  languors  came  over  her,  and 
her  very  blood  seemed  to  etherealize  itself  in  a  warm  aura 
about  her.  She  wanted  to  mother  William;  she  loved  to 
direct  him,  set  him  at  tasks,  reprove  him  gently;  she 
thought  of  him  as  a  possession,  as  her  man,  her  husband. 
When  they  were  close  together  in  the  kitchen  her  heart 
would  sometimes  beat  with  a  high,  strong  pulsation  that 
kept  the  blood  in  a  great  overflow  through  all  her  breast, 
and  her  musical  voice  became  more  musical  when  she 
spoke  to  him.  She  sang  at  her  work;  and  sometimes  when 
she  ran  back  into  the  kitchen  where  she  had  left  him,  she 
would  lean  her  head  gently  against  his  shoulder,  then  turn 
away  quickly  to  her  task.  She  was  awake  in  all  her  body 
in  this  first  stirring  of  her  nature  for  a  man;  and  often 
in  the  early  morning  she  would  lie  in  bed  and  stretch  her¬ 
self  and  turn,  and  glow  with  thoughts  of  William,  as  she 
wondered  whether  he  was  still  asleep;  and  as  she  listened 
at  such  times  to  the  call  of  the  redbird,  she  imagined  the 
redbird  calling  to  her,  and  singing  the  desire  that  had 
come  to  her.  The  song  of  the  redbird  was  the  musical 
interpretation  of  her  passion. 

In  the  spring  William  told  Nancy  that  the  Inn  should 
have  a  garden.  There  was  only  a  little  patch  of  ground 
back  of  the  Inn;  but  across  from  the  schoolhouse  there 
was  a  whole  vacant  block.  The  owner  would  rent  it  for 
$10  for  the  season.  But  if  he  sold  it  in  the  meantime,  the 
garden  might  have  to  be  torn  up  for  a  builder.  William 
would  take  the  chance,  and  he  sent  for  Madison  to  plow 
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it  for  him.  Then  he  went  to  work  laying  the  ground  off 
in  beds.  Nancy  helped  him  with  everything.  She  dropped 
corn,  planted  potatoes,  sowed  peas  and  turnips  .  .  .  she 
and  William  together.  But  Nancy  wanted  flowers  for  the 
dining  room.  Then  they  would  be  pretty  to  look  at  from 
the  kitchen  window.  So  William  spaded  the  little  plot 
back  of  the  Inn,  and  helped  Nancy  to  plant  coreopsis, 
bachelor’s-buttons,  poppies,  pansies,  sweet  alyssum.  There 
was  a  half-wrecked  trellis  at  the  back  door.  William 
straightened  it  up,  nailed  it  together.  He  dug  at  the  foot 
of  it  and  fertilized  the  soil.  Then  Nancy  planted  morning- 
glories.  With  all  these  things  and  the  running  of  the  Inn, 
William  and  Nancy  were  busy  from  morning  till  night. 
Sometimes  in  the  evening  they  would  read  Scott. 

By  the  time  the  potatoes  and  peas  were  grown  for  use, 
the  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  back  yard.  Nancy  had 
flowers  on  the  dining-room  table.  The  fame  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Inn  began  to  spread. .  . .  But  how  long  was  William 
to  continue  at  this  work?  Was  he  to  be  an  innkeeper  for 
life?  Something  must  happen  to  change  things.  William 
was  doing  well.  He  had  several  hundred  dollars  saved  at 
last,  and  William  wanted  land.  He  dreamed  of  building 
himself  a  good  house,  after  the  style  of  those  he  had 
admired  in  Kentucky,  and  becoming  settled  in  life.  And 
then  something  happened  that  set  an  ultimate  change 
in  preparation. 


10 

Thomas  Houghton,  William’s  father,  took  a  heavy  cold 
in  July  and  died  in  three  days.  Why  should  a  cold  take 
a  man  off  in  this  way?  He  had  six  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  only  a  little  debt  against  it.  That  meant  two  hundred 
acres  for  each  of  the  children.  The  daughter  had  mar- 
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ried  a  man  named  Tait.  He  was  from  Kentucky  too,  a 
dancer  and  something  of  a  dandy.  He  wore  high-heeled 
boots,  and  a  bright-colored  shirt,  and  a  bandana  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  around  his  neck.  He  was  a  fighter,  a  lively 
fellow  altogether.  But  Thomas  Houghton  did  not  approve 
the  match.  The  daughter  would  have  it  no  other  way. 
Now  Tait  had  a  farm  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Houghton. 
For  the  old  man  had  left  a  will  dividing  his  property 
equally  among  his  children.  HJe  had  made  it  before  this 
marriage.  He  had  said  he  meant  to  change  it.  Death 
came  too  unexpectedly.  So  Tait  had  the  farm  without 
limitations.  .  .  ,  Madison  was  married  later  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbor  farmer.  She  was  a  healthy,  common 
woman.  Tait  and  his  wife,  and  Madison  and  his  wife 
made  common  cause.  They  associated  together.  They 
wondered  about  William.  What  would  he  do?  Could 
they  get  along  with  William  in  the  management  of  the 
land?  For  the  old  man  had  bequeathed  it  to  them  in 
common,  and  only  the  court  could  set  off  shares  by  metes 
and  bounds.  They  looked  up  to  William.  And  feared 
him  too.  But  without  reason.  William  did  not  have  it 
in  his  heart  to  harm  anyone.  He  had  no  ambition  that 
would  deprive  any  of  them  of  their  rights. 

They  agreed  at  last  that  Tait  and  Madison  should  run 
the  whole  place  and  pay  William  rental  upon  his  part  of 
the  land.  This  was  done  for  two  years.  Then  Tait  was 
attracted  by  the  chances  in  Nebraska.  He  wanted  to  sell 
his  wife’s  share.  William  had  some  ready  money.  He 
borrowed  the  rest  and  bought  his  sister’s  interest.  He 
now  owned  two-thirds  of  the  farm.  And  Tait  and  his 
wife  went  to  Nebraska.  Madison  and  William  were  in 
control.  But  Madison  did  nothing  without  consulting 
William.  He  abided  by  William’s  judgment  on  everything. 
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Elizabeth  Creighton  was  bedridden  half  the  time  now. 
One  day  she  asked  Nancy  why  she  and  William  did  not 
get  married.  How  could  a  man  and  woman  be  together 
in  work  and  in  diversion  day  by  day  over  this  period  of 
time  without  wanting  to  be  married?  Nancy  told  her 
grandmother  that  William  had  never  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  And  that  was  true.  But  why? 

William  could  not  have  explained  this  himself.  For 
one  thing  he  was  with  Nancy  from  the  early  morning 
until  the  evening  was  over.  There  was  always  so  much 
to  do.  There  was  the  garden,  there  was  the  work  around 
the  Inn.  There  were  many  things  to  occupy  his  energies 
and  his  thoughts.  He  had  kept  Nancy  in  mind  as  his 
wife  to  be,  almost  from  the  day  he  saw  her  in  front  of 
the  Inn  when  he  was  hauling  brick.  But  as  he  was  sure 
it  was  to  be,  he  lived  with  the  thought  as  with  something 
that  was  settled.  Meantime  there  were  all  these  interests 
together;  and  he  did  nothing  with  his  farm  without  con¬ 
sulting  Nancy.  They  were  living  a  life  of  marriage,  all 
but  the  life  that  meant  children.  That  specific  thing  had 
not  taken  possession  of  William’s  thought.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  possess  Nancy  before  he  married  her. 
But  Nancy  carried  in  her  breast  the  dream  of  motherhood, 
and  William  had  been  chosen  by  her  for  the  father  of  her 
children,  and  her  great  passion  would  have  dedicated  itself 
to  William  at  any  time  he  might  have  come  to  himself. 
She  knew  William  had  chosen  her.  Why  else  his  self- 
denial  in  her  behalf;  his  kindness  to  her;  his  humility, 
simplicity  before  her;  his  unfailing  good  nature;  his 
charity  for  everyone,  born,  as  she  hoped,  of  his  love  for 
her?  And  what  man  was  ever  so  truthful,  so  sincere? 
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Where  in  the  world  could  she  replace  the  devotion  of 
William? 

On  baking  days  she  was  cross  sometimes.  But  William 
never  turned  a  word.  If  she  changed  her  mind  a  dozen 
times  he  went  on  to  do  as  she  directed,  without  expressing 
dissent  or  even  surprise.  His  attitude  meant:  Nancy 
wishes  it  this  way.  William  adjusted  himself  to  Nancy 
in  these  unusual  moods  of  hers.  And  Nancy,  penitent 
afterward,  overflowed  her  measure  of  good  will  toward 
William. ...  In  addition  to  everything  else,  William  didn’t 
want  to  marry  Nancy  simply  because  he  had  fallen  into 
a  course  of  life  in  helping  to  run  the  Inn.  The  Inn  was 
not  his.  He  was  thinking  all  the  while  of  the  farm  he 
was  to  own,  of  the  house  he  was  to  build.  He  was  not 
able  up  to  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  to  own  or  to 
build.  The  future  had  cleared.  And  perhaps  he  would 
have  asked  Nancy  to  marry  him  now  of  his  own  accord 
if  Elizabeth  Creighton  had  not  etched  the  vision  for  him 
with  her  on-looking  and  objective  eyes. 

It  was  on  a  day  when  she  was  suffering  more  than  usual. 
She  had  been  having  fears  for  her  life.  John  Young  was 
in  the  asylum.  He  was  no  use  if  he  were  here.  With 
her  own  death  what  would  become  of  Nancy?  She  would 
marry  William,  no  doubt.  But  if  so,  why  should  her  own 
mind  not  be  at  rest  in  the  last  hours?  Why  should 
this  marriage  not  be  at  once?  She  sent  for  William. 
“Grandma  wants  to  see  you,  William,”  said  Nancy.  She 
was  in  a  glow,  surmising  what  it  was  about.  William  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  old  lady’s  room. 

Elizabeth  Creighton  spoke  to  William  of  the  marriage 
as  if  it  were  something  which  had  long  been  planned,  long 
been  understood,  but  which  for  no  reason,  or  because  of 
the  intervention  of  other  things,  had  been  postponed.  The 
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time  to  do  it  had  been  all  the  time,  any  time.  It  was 
apples  hanging  ready  to  pick  any  day  that  came  right  to 
pick  them.  This  was  the  way  William  felt  about  it.  He 
had  no  other  thought  but  this.  As  he  mused  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  he  saw  that  he  had  allowed  the  daily  life  of  tasks  and 
associations  to  suffice,  as  they  had  sufficed.  They  had 
absorbed  in  a  golden  glow  of  delight  all  more  flaming 
emotions.  But  it  had  to  be  .  .  .  that  was  clear.  And 
as  soon  as  Elizabeth  Creighton  saw  William’s  mind,  that 
he  was  a  boy  in  a  sense  and  needed  the  help  of  a  more 
definite  mind  and  its  emphasis,  she  urged  him  to  ask 
Nancy,  and  get  a  minister  this  very  day.  She  might  die 
tomorrow  and  she  wanted  this  settled, 

William  went  to  the  kitchen  to  find  Nancy.  He  didn’t 
say  to  Nancy  that  the  grandmother  wanted  it  settled.  He 
went  through  a  proposal  to  Nancy.  He  told  her  that  he 
wanted  to  go  out  to  the  farm  and  begin  to  build  it  up.  He 
wanted  someone  to  go  with  him.  Would  Nancy  go  as  his 
wife?  That  was  the  only  way  she  could  go.  For  here  at 
the  Inn  the  grandmother  was  the  head  of  the  house.  At 
the  farm  he  would  be  master.  And  he  could  only  be  so 
as  Nancy’s  husband.  That’s  the  way  it  seemed  to  him. 
Then  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  Elizabeth  Creighton 
relieved  of  the  Inn.  She  didn’t  do  much  about  it  to  be 
sure;  but  she  was  the  head  of  it.  And  in  case  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  and  a  removal  Elizabeth  should  go  with  them. 

Nancy  wanted  to  know  when  the  marriage  was  to  be. 
“Now,”  said  William,  “this  afternoon.”  Nancy  accepted 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  William  had  said,  “Time  to 
read  Scott  again.”  So  she  told  him  to  go  for  the  minister. 
Then  she  put  her  hands  into  the  sink,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
as  she  stood,  while  her  blood  warmed  and  her  heart  sang. 
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On  his  way  for  the  minister  William  stopped  at  the 
bank  to  get  a  five-dollar  gold  piece.  That  was  to  be  the 
minister’s  fee.  Also  he  drew  some  more  money  and  went 
to  the  jeweler,  Moss,  to  buy  Nancy  a  ring.  Moss  was  a 
Jew  but  had  lived  so  long  in  Whitehall  among  the  Gentiles 
that  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  the  only  Jew  in  the 
town.  They  called  him  a  white  Jew.  He  asked  Moss 
about  a  ring.  And  Moss  went  to  his  safe,  and  brought 
forth  a  special  tray. 

Here  was  a  gold  ring  which  had  been  ordered  for  some¬ 
one  else,  and  had  not  been  called  for.  Solid  gold,  and 
guaranteed,  twenty  carats  fine,  heavy  and  thick,  would 
last  more  than  a  lifetime.  It  was  only  $io.  It  was  just 
what  William  wanted.  But  he  had  only  drawn  $io  in  all. 
He  had  the  jeweler  wait  while  he  stepped  back  to  the 
bank  and  got  the  rest  of  the  money.  Then  he  returned 
and  went  away  with  the  ring. 

Hje  brought  the  clergyman  with  him.  When  they  got 
back  to  the  Inn  Nancy  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  the 
noonday  dishes.  Where  should  the  ceremony  be  per¬ 
formed?  In  Elizabeth  Creighton’s  room.  She  couldn’t 
witness  it  otherwise.  Nancy  rolled  down  her  sleeves  and 
came  with  William,  and  they  were  married  in  the  presence 
of  Elizabeth.  William  put  the  ring  on  Nancy’s  finger. 
Then  they  returned  together  to  the  kitchen.  William  was 
going  to  help  Nancy  finish  the  work  while  the  clergy¬ 
man  remained  to  talk  with  Elizabeth. 

For  days  before  this  Nancy  had  been  preparing  her 
room  for  the  reception  of  William,  just  as  if  she  knew 
definitely  that  she  would  be  married  to  him  this  day. 
She  had  put  the  best  linen  on  the  bed,  and  the  finest  of 
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her  coverlets,  the  work  of  herself  and  Elizabeth,  She  had 
changed  the  hangings  at  the  windows,  making  new  ones: 
glazed  chintz  of  red  for  the  outer  hangings,  and  cream 
netting  for  the  inner.  The  redbird  and  the  summer 
clouds  had  inspired  her  hands.  She  had  painted  the  floor 
too,  which  was  made  of  broad  boards:  and  laid  pieces  of 
bright-colored  rag  carpet  before  the  little  bureau,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  bed;  and  she  had  placed  vases  of  dried 
rose  leaves  here  and  there  in  the  room,  and  scattered  some 
of  them  inside  the  pillow  slips.  .  .  .  All  these  things  she 
had  done  when  she  stole  away  from  William,  playing  with 
this  dream  of  a  mating  as  a  little  girl  plays  with  her 
doll.  .  .  .  And  when  the  night  came  and  the  work  was 
done,  she  took  William  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  away 
to  a  pool  of  clear  water  in  the  wood.  .  .  .  With  her  head 
archly  tilted  on  one  side,  her  eyes  very  deep,  she  had 
said,  “Come,  William.”  Then  she  stretched  her  hands 
about  his  neck,  and  he  took  her  close  to  him,  feeling  how 
firm  and  warm  and  vital  was  her  yearning  body.  .  .  .  She 
rushed  from  the  Inn  then,  and  William  followed  her  to 
the  pool.  Here  in  the  starlight  she  undressed  and  dived 
into  the  water,  followed  by  William.  .  .  .  She  came  forth 
laughing  and  dancing,  and  dressed  and  ran  back  to  the 
Tnn.  By  the  time  William  could  follow  her  she  was  out 
in  the  road;  and  when  she  saw  him  coming  she  ran,  and 
William  ran.  But  she  was  in  her  room  before  William 
caught  up  with  her,  so  swift  was  she  of  foot.  .  .  .  The 
door  was  ajar,  and  William  pushed  it  and  entered,  his 
nostrils  greeted  by  the  scent  of  the  rose  leaves. . , .  Nancy 
was  already  in  bed.  Her  blood  was  murmuring  like  a 
flame,  but  she  was  hiding  her  head  in  the  pillow  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  moment. 
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The  clergyman  had  been  struck  with  the  great  beauty 
of  Nancy.  Such  black  hair,  and  great  hazel  eyes,  such 
richness  of  coloring,  such  fineness  of  nose,  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  mouth!  He  was  struck  by  the  oval  perfection 
of  her  face,  the  highness  and  conicalness  of  her  brow. 
The  clergyman  saw  much.  He  had  observed  her  hands, 
the  hard,  shell-like  nails.  He  had  sensed  the  rhythmical 
outlines  of  her  slender,  graceful  body.  He  was  wondering 
about  her  stock. 

Elizabeth  Creighton  told  the  minister  that  Nancy  was 
Irish.  She,  herself,  was  of  Irish  blood;  Nancy’s  father 
was  Irish.  But  was  he?  Wilson!  At  any  rate,  there  were 
Spaniards  who  came  to  Ireland  during  the  Armada,  and 
never  left  it.  They  married  Irish  women.  And  Nancy 
looked  Spanish  to  the  minister.  This  was  his  talk  to 
Elizabeth  Creighton  about  Nancy.  Elizabeth  boasted 
with  a  little  laugh  that  she  had  Indian  blood  in  her  veins. 
That  accoxmted  for  Nancy’s  black  hair,  her  coloring,  her 
swift,  strong  body.  Perhaps  it  was  true,  and  who  knew 
but  Elizabeth?  Or  who  knew  but  her  that  Nancy  was 
born  out  of  wedlock?  William  should  never  know  it— well, 
if  he  did  it  would  make  no  difference  to  him,  perhaps.  .  .  . 

14 

When  the  fall  came  Nancy  and  William:  went  to  the 
garden  to  gather  seeds  for  the  next  year.  They  had 
planted  tall  and  short  peas.  And  now  Nancy  was  particu¬ 
lar  to  keep  the  seeds  of  the  two  separate.  She  had  two 
bags.  William  was  gathering  the  short  peas,  and  Nancy 
the  tall.  Then  they  tied  the  bags  and  marked  them  “tall” 
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and  “short.”  Next  spring  they  could  keep  the  rows 
separate. 

The  thing  now  was  to  dispose  of  the  tavern.  Nancy 
could  scarcely  wait  to  move  out.  It  was  hard  work,  this 
running  the  Inn.  But  it  was  so  much  indoors.  She  wanted 
to  be  out  in  the  fields,  in  a  big  yard.  She  wanted  to  raise 
more  flowers,  have  a  larger  garden.  She  wanted  a  hive 
of  bees.  The  redbirds  whistled  in  the  morning  around 
the  roof  of  the  Inn,  in  an  old  tree.  William  must 
catch  her  one  and  make  her  a  cage.  Anything  in  the  way 
of  a  musical  sound  thrilled  Nancy.  Music  opened  up  to 
her  visions  of  far-off  things,  places  of  strange  enchant¬ 
ment.  What  was  in  the  world,  beyond  the  horizon  some¬ 
where  that  called  to  her  when  she  heard  musical  sounds? 
And  these  delicious  sensations  became  more  vivid  after  a 
certain  day  when  William  and  Nancy  had  been  married  a 
month. 

Something  had  happened.  She  felt  quite  sure  of  it.  It 
was  like  seeing  a  bright  star  suddenly  upon  emerging  from 
a  wood.  Once  she  and  William  after  walking  over  the 
farm,  had  cut  through  a  patch  of  timber  at  nightfall.  It 
was  dark  in  there,  and  they  battled  through  the  thicket. 
Then  they  came  all  at  once  to  the  clearing  .  .  .  and  there 
level  with  Nancy’s  eyes  was  this  bright  star!  She  saw  it 
before  she  was  conscious  of  the  flaming  sky  in  which  the 
star  was  set.  And  it  was  then  that  she  turned  to  William 
and  drew  him  to  her  with  a  kiss.  That  was  after  they  had 
been  married  a  few  days.  They  often  rambled  in  this 
way,  and  called  it  their  honeymoon. 

Perhaps  the  star  was  Hesperus.  But  this  consciousness 
of  something  vital  and  exalting,  which  was  like  seeing  the 
star  unexpectedly,  also  came  to  Nancy  when  William  was 
with  her.  They  were  in  the  yard  of  the  Inn,  for  it  was  a 
warm  evening  in  October.  The  redbird  whistled  sud- 
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denly,  and  Nancy  saw  the  star  again.  Then  she  seemed  to 
know.  She  took  William’s  hand  and  told  him.  He  was 
very  happy,  but  he  did  not  speak.  It  was  too  dusk  for 
him  to  see  Nancy’s  eyes.  He  didn’t  look  her  way.  He 
only  pressed  her  hand. 

They  couldn’t  move  to  the  farm  until  late  February  or 
early  March.  That  was  on  account  of  the  grandmother. 
The  log  house  was  too  cold,  and  Elizabeth  was  used  to  a 
warm  room  in  the  Inn.  Then  there  was  the  matter  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  Inn  before  they  moved. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Nancy  felt  life  moving  in  her. 
With  this  sensation  she  felt  her  breasts  harden.  She 
experienced  a  deluge  of  vitality  emptied  into  her  being. 
She  seemed  to  rise  as  if  upon  wings.  Enormous  strength 
lifted  her  out  of  herself.  She  wanted  to  tell  William.  But 
how  could  she  describe  these  feelings?  There  were  no 
words  for  them.  But  there  came  a  morning  when  the 
child  seemed  to  turn  over  in  her,  as  if  better  to  pillow 
itself,  or  as  if  awakening  from  lusty  sleep.  Then  she  took 
William’s  hand  and  put  it  upon  her  where  the  child  lay. 
By  now  it  had  quieted.  But  in  a  moment  it  repeated  its 
change  of  position,  and  kicked,  so  that  Nancy  cried  out 
with  laughter.  “That  is  a  boy,  William,”  she  said.  “Such 
strength  does  not  belong  to  girls.”  But  William  thought 
it  might  have  its  mother’s  strength,  and  be  a  girl  for  that 
reason.  No,  it  was  a  boy.  Nancy  was  sure  of  that.  But 
time  had  to  tell. 

15 

Nancy  was  four  months  in  her  maternity  when  they 
moved  to  the  farm.  She  lifted,  and  packed,  and  ran  the 
Inn  up  to  the  last  day  without  any  change  of  habit.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Creighton  warned  Nancy.  But  she  was  sure  she 
knew  what  she  could  safely  do  .  .  .  ^d  she  went  ahead- 
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An  old  man  named  Russell  Phelps  had  bought  the  Inn. 
He  had  run  a  hotel  at  Aledo  and  knew  the  business.  Moss, 
the  jeweler,  had  written  him  about  the  Inn.  And  he  had 
come  to  see  it.  A  patronage  had  been  built  up;  then  there 
were  the  furnishings  that  Elizabeth  Creighton  had  added 
to  the  equipment,  saving  a  few  pieces  of  mahogany  that 
she  wished  to  take  to  the  farm,  as  well  as  some  china,  and 
all  her  silver.  These  were  heirlooms. 

They  moved  out  the  last  day  of  February.  It  was  a 
little  cold.  But  William  had  the  room  in  the  log  house 
warm  for  the  grandmother.  As  for  Nancy  and  himself, 
it  did  not  matter.  .  .  .  This  was  the  house  in  which  Wil¬ 
liam’s  father  had  lived.  Madison  had  a  better  place  for 
that  matter.  ...  It  was  small,  but  built  of  frames,  and 
well  plastered.  Madison  had  come  with  his  man  and  his 
teams  to  move  William  to  the  farm;  and  his  wife  was 
helping  Nancy.  For  she  found  it  a  little  hard  to  stoop 
or  to  kneel.  The  floors  had  to  be  scrubbed.  For  any 
work  that  could  be  done  in  an  erect  position  Nancy  asked 
for  no  help.  Madison  and  his  wife  stayed  to  supper  the 
first  night  William  and  Nancy  were  on  the  farm.  Madi¬ 
son  looked  up  to  William,  and  they  were  good  friends  all 
around.  Madison’s  wife  stood  in  awe  of  Nancy,  for  she 
had  no  children,  and  perhaps  never  would  have.  And  here 
was  Nancy  who  was  to  be  a  mother  in  June. 

Life  was  changed  now,  for  William  had  to  be  away  and 
gone  a  good  deal.  He  was  plowing  as  soon  as  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground.  He  was  buying  seed  corn.  He 
was  busy  the  whole  day  long.  On  rainy  days  there  was 
harness  to  mend  and  seeds  to  sort.  But  he  helped  Nancy 
in  the  morning  and  at  evening.  A  hired  man  came  whose 
name  was  Scofield.  He  was  a  carpenter,  and  an  ingenious 
worker  with  tools.  Nancy  set  him  to  work  on  rainy  days 
at  making  a  bird  cage  for  her.  He  finished  it  at  last,  all 
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of  walnut  stays  and  good  wire.  Then  William  caught 
Nancy  a  redbird.  And  so  she  sat  and  listened  to  the  clear, 
rippling  call  of  the  redbird,  and  felt  the  child  turn  and 
kick  in  her.  She  was  weaving  a  carpet,  and  making  dainty 
things  for  the  child.  And  there  was  the  cooking  to  be 
done  for  William  and  Scofield  and  the  grandmother,  who 
was  now  scarcely  ever  up,  and  suffered  dreadfully  at  times. 

Nancy  selected  the  spot  for  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
William  plowed  it  for  her.  When  the  ground  was  ready 
they  did  the  planting  together,  as  they  had  done  before. 
All  the  seeds  had  been  put  in  little  bags  and  marked.  And 
when  they  came  to  the  peas  they  were  able  to  plant  rows 
of  short  and  rows  of  tall  and  not  mix  the  two.  Nancy 
wished  everything  in  order.  And  they  had  a  flower  garden 
too,  more  beautiful  than  the  one  at  the  Inn. 

An  orchard  had  to  be  set  out,  and  smaller  fruit.  In 
fifteen  years  the  orchard  would  bear.  Nancy  wanted  bell¬ 
flowers.  And  Elizabeth  suggested  gentians,  a  good  winter 
apple  growing  mellow  and  fragrant  in  the  holidays.  Wil¬ 
liam  managed  to  get  the  orchard  set  out.  But  not  all  of 
the  smaller  fruit.  There  was  too  much  to  do  for  this  first 
spring.  Next  spring!  But  fifteen  years  for  an  orchard. 
They  would  be  middle-aged  people  then,  thirty-five  or  so. 
Well,  perhaps  they  would  outlive  two  orchards  or  more. 
That  did  not  concern  them  now,  but  only  the  first  orchard. 

It  was  the  day  before  Nancy’s  child  was  born.  William 
had  to  have  an  early  breakfast  these  days,  there  was  so 
much  to  do;  and  Scofield  too  was  working  with  a  lusty 
good  will.  William  was  away  off  in  the  field,  for  he  was 
cultivating  the  sixty-acre  patch.  It  ran  from  the  road  to 
an  upland  on  which  the  country  schoolhouse  stood.  Nancy 
was  out  in  the  garden.  There  was  a  warm  June  breeze 
which  blew  and  tangled  her  skirts  about  her,  and  twisted 
the  song  of  the  meadowlark  into  coils  of  sound,  as  if  it 
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were  strands  of  silk.  The  glistening  filaments  of  it  which 
came  to  her  were  dropped  by  the  breeze  when  it  turned  her 
way.  Nancy  looked  up  into  the  sky.  She  had  nothing 
but  happiness  in  her  life.  She  could  see  William  walking 
contentedly  behind  the  cultivator,  and  her  breasts  tight¬ 
ened,  her  being  flooded  with  delicious  flame.  William  was 
her  man;  that  was  what  Nancy  thought  to  herself.  And 
William  was  singing  as  he  worked.  She  could  make  out 
the  words  at  times  when  the  breeze  megaphoned  them; 
but  she  could  hear  the  tune  all  the  time.  She  began  to 
sing  what  William  was  singing  and  in  unison  with  him: 

I  suppose  you’ve  all  heard  of  Washington  the  great. 

And  likewise  the  Perry  boys  sailing  down  the  lake. 

How  they  drove  the  British  two  to  one 
And  made  them  take  their  places. 

Many  a  battle  there  was  fought. 

And  many  a  brave  man  there  was  shot. 

So  we’ll  open  the  ring  and  choose  a  couple  in 
To  relieve  the  broken-hearted. 

Nancy  walked  through  the  garden.  How  things  grew 
in  this  rich  soil  of  Illinois!  The  potatoes  were  tall  and 
deep  green.  And  such  rows  of  peas!  But  something  had 
happened.  After  all  her  care  to  keep  the  tall  peas  and  the 
short  peas  separate,  why  these  tall  and  short  peas  in  the 
same  row?  Nancy  kneeled  down  to  look  more  closely. 
Then  the  child  kicked  terrifically.  She  experienced  real 
pain.  Well,  the  peas  were  what  they  were!  Next  year 
more  care  must  be  taken. 

Madison’s  wife  was  at  the  house,  ready  to  send  for  the 
doctor.  But  Nancy  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 
Besides  there  was  an  old  woman,  the  wife  of  the  country 
blacksmith  not  g  mile  off,  who  knew  about  such  things. 
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Elizabeth  Creighton  would  have  answered;  but  she  was 
helpless  and  had  to  be  waited  on  herself. 

The  next  morning  Nancy  felt  the  pains  coming  on  her, 
at  first  intermittently,  and  then  steadily.  She  did  not  tell 
William  for  fear  he  would  stay  away  from  work;  and 
there  was  no  need  of  that.  She  got  the  breakfast  and  did 
the  work.  William  was  in  the  field  by  six  o’clock. 

After  he  was  gone  the  pains  settled  into  a  steady  pulL 
Nancy  told  Madison’s  wife,  who  wanted  to  saddle  a  horse 
and  go  for  the  doctor.  But  quickly  Nancy  lay  upon  the 
bed,  and  her  child  was  born,  all  in  a  few  minutes.  She 
needed  no  help.  .  .  .  Madison’s  wife  was  running  for  the 
old  midwife.  When  she  came  Nancy  was  lying  quite  at 
ease,  the  child  at  her  breast.  Then  the  midwife  took  it 
and  dressed  it,  and  cared  for  Nancy. 

Nancy  had  made  a  crib  of  a  clothes  basket.  She  had 
lined  it  with  soft  pink  cloth;  she  had  made  a  little  pillow. 
She  had  knitted  little  socks  and  sewed  little  garments  of 
white  flannel.  The  midwife  found  everything  ready  and 
in  order.  Now  that  the  child  was  bathed  and  dressed,  the 
midwife  brought  it  to  Nancy.  Nancy  began  to  whisper 
to  it  and  sing  to  it.  The  soft  silken  hair  of  its  little  head 
tickled  Nancy’s  breast,  and  sent  a  thrill  through  her.  She 
kept  its  head  in  the  soft  warm  hollow  between  her  breasts, 
and  her  hand  at  its  little  back.  The  midwife  said  the 
child  could  not  nurse  for  a  while.  Meantime  its  lips 
should  be  moistened  with  a  little  warm  water.  The  milk 
would  be  too  rich  for  it  now.  But  of  course  Nancy’s 
breasts  had  to  be  relieved,  and  the  midwife  did  that. 

Nancy’s  baby  was  a  boy.  His  head  was  quite  round, 
not  much  flattened  by  the  experience  of  coming  into  the 
world.  Nancy  looked  at  him.  She  knew  what  he  was. 
He  was  herself  and  William  .  .  .  oh,  she  was  sure  he  was 
the  best  part  of  both  of  them.  She  knew  that  he  was  a 
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strong  child.  No  one  could  tell  now  what  his  eyes  would 
be.  They  were  a  liquid  deep  slate  now,  without  pupils. 
But  they  would  be  dark  like  hers  in  time.  He  had  fine 
little  legs  and  arms  and  a  round  body.  The  coloring  was 
inclined  to  be  copperish,  rusty  and  red  in  spots.  But  as 
soon  as  he  cleared  up,  he  would  be  the  light  ivory  of  her¬ 
self,  hued  with  the  red  of  rich  blood. 

As  usual,  Nancy  had  put  up  a  luncheon  for  William 
this  morning.  He  sat  down  day  by  day  under  a  tree  near 
the  schoolhouse.  But  Nancy  had  told  William  that  when 
the  event  was  at  hand  she  would  have  Madison’s  wife 
wave  a  white  cloth  from  the  back  door,  until  he  saw  it. 
All  the  morning  William  waited  for  the  signal.  They  had 
calculated  the  days,  and  knew  that  the  time  was  at  hand. 
But  no  signal,  no,  not  until  William  was  about  to  take 
his  place  for  luncheon  under  the  tree.  Then  he  saw  the 
white  cloth  waved  again  and  again,  whirled  in  a  semi¬ 
circle.  He  was  more  than  half  a  mile  away.  The  horses 
were  already  feeding.  But  he  started  quickly  for  the 
house.  The  birth  had  taken  place  at  eight  o’clock.  It 
was  now  half  after  eleven.  And  William  entered  to  find 
Nancy  at  ease,  the  child  in  her  arms,  the  midwife  gone, 
and  no  doctor  at  all.  Madison’s  wife  was  getting  the 
noonday  meal.  William  came  up  to  the  bed,  leaned  over 
to  look  at  the  child.  He  took  it  in  his  arms,  oh,  after 
being  cautioned  by  Nancy  to  handle  him  carefully.  Then 
Nancy  told  William  that  all  had  been  well  with  her. 

William  asked  Nancy  what  they  should  name  him. 
Nancy  had  chosen  the  name  of  Walter  Scott.  They  had 
read  together  a  short  sketch  of  Scott’s  life;  how  Scott 
was  an  outdoor  man,  a  lawyer,  a  sheriff,  an  unceasing 
worker;  a  staunch  friend;  a  heart  of  constant  nobilities; 
a  lover  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  a  hearty  life,  and  great 
friendships;  and  rich  hospitalities;  and  how  in  the  end 
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he  worked  without  complaining  in  an  effort  to  pay  debts 
that  he  might  well  have  shirked  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
legal  expedients.  Yes,  Walter  Scott!  That  pleased  Wil¬ 
liam.  He  had  not  thought  of  it.  But  he  remembered  all 
that  he  and  Nancy  had  read  of  Scott.  He  saw  what 
Nancy  had  in  mind.  And  so  it  was:  Walter  Scott 
Houghton. 

Perhaps  the  child  had  a  little  French  blood  in  him  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  strains.  But  he  is  not  to  be  a  dwarf 
pea.  No  matter  about  the  mixing  of  the  bags,  so  far  as 
Walter  Scott  Houghton  is  concerned. 


16 

William’s  orchard  came  on  in  time:  fifteen  years  for 
an  orchard,  twenty  for  children.  .  .  .  William  had  built 
him  the  house  of  which  he  had  dreamed;  built  of  brick 
too,  and  of  fourteen  rooms.  There  were  only  five  children 
when  he  built  the  house,  but  who  could  tell  how  many 
more  there  would  be?  Nancy  wanted  a  round  dozen.  To 
raise  children  was  more  interesting  than  to  have  a  garden. 
Well,  one  could  do  both  ...  if  one  could;  and  Nancy 
could.  When  the  fifth  child  was  born  W’illiam  told  Nancy 
it  was  time  now  to  build  the  big  house.  He  had  the  means 
to  do  it.  Elizabeth  Creighton  had  died  and  left  Nancy 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  besides  much  good  linen,  some 
mahogany,  and  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  But  most  of  all, 
William  had  prospered.  He  had  gone  into  stock  raising 
and  selling.  He  had  a  sixth  sense  for  the  market,  when 
to  buy  and  when  to  sell.  And  he  had  some  thousands  out 
at  interest.  .  .  .  Madison’s  wife  had  died,  and  Madison 
had  disappeared  without  a  word  to  anyone.  Who  would 
pay  the  taxes  on  Madison’s  land?  No  one  did  at  first 
and  the  land  was  sold  for  the  taxes.  Then  in  the  following 
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years  William  paid  the  taxes  and  took  the  receipts.  Seven 
years’  payment  of  taxes,  with  possession  and  claim  and 
color  of  title  give  one  the  ownership.  A  lawyer  told 
William  this.  He  had  taken  a  deed  to  the  land  on  the  sale. 
If  Madison  were  dead,  or  never  returned,  well  and  good 
.  .  .  but  if  he  came  back  sometime?  And  he  did  come 
back.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  William  had 
no  money  to  spare  now.  He  had  spent  it  all  in  building 
the  house.  What  should  be  done?  William  offered  to 
deed  the  land  back  to  Madison  upon  return  of  what  he 
had  paid  out  for  the  taxes,  and  Madison  could  have  time 
to  make  the  reimbursement.  Or  William  would  give  Mad¬ 
ison  the  value  of  the  land  in  money,  less  the  taxes  which 
he  had  paid.  Madison  chose  to  sell.  William  had  to 
borrow  money  at  the  bank  for  this.  But  he  owned  the 
six  hundred  acres  and  his  credit  was  sterling.  He  was  bor¬ 
rowing  money  all  the  time  at  the  bank  for  his  cattle  busi¬ 
ness.  If  he  had  not  built  the  house  he  would  have  had 
money  of  his  own  with  which  to  pay  off  Madison.  But 
the  house  had  cost  him  a  good  sum  .  .  .  but  it  was  a 
good  house. 

Nancy  and  William  had  studied  through  an  old  atlas 
that  had  belonged  to  Thomas  Houghton,  in  arriving  at 
designs  and  plans  for  the  house.  At  last  they  found  one 
that  pleased  them.  It  was  a  two-story  front  with  a  two- 
story  porch,  very  wide  and  flagged  with  broad  limestones. 
The  windows  and  doors  were  large.  The  ell  was  only  a 
story  and  a  half.  Through  the  main  building  a  wide  hall¬ 
way  ran;  on  either  side  of  it,  large  rooms:  a  parlor,  a 
living  room,  and  a  chamber  for  William  and  Nancy.  Off 
the  living  room  there  was  a  conservatory  for  flowers,  all 
of  glass.  William  had  built  this  for  Nancy.  She  kept  her 
canaries  here  and  her  redbirds,  and  it  was  a  convenient 
place  for  early  growths  and  settings,  and  for  winter  flow- 
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ers.  All  the  second  floor  was  taken  up  with  sleeping 
chambers  for  the  children.  The  upstairs  of  the  ell  had 
rooms  for  the  help,  the  girl,  the  man.  But  Scofield  had 
vanished.  He  got  drunk  one  time  at  Whitehall,  and  never 
came  back.  Madison  came  to  live  with  William.  He  was 
a  good  helper,  but  he  needed  direction,  for  he  had  no  head 
of  his  own.  There  was  thus  a  good-sized  household,  with 
five  children  and  Madison. 

Walter  Scott  was  dearer  to  Nancy  than  any  of  the 
others;  but  they  did  not  know  it.  All  were  treated  alike. 
Not  one  had  anything  better  than  any  of  the  others.  But 
Walter  Scott  was  closer  to  Nancy.  He  was  perfection  in 
her  eyes.  His  vitality  and  his  strength  were  phenomenal. 
His  physical  beauty  arrested  the  attention  of  everyone. 
He  was  a  swift  runner,  a  great  jumper,  a  tireless  swimmer, 
a  wonderful  perfection  of  body  and  mind.  .  .  .  Then 
there  were  Amy  and  Lucy  and  Hannah  and  Herbert. 
Herbert  was  the  next  best  thing  to  Walter,  fine  of  body 
and  mind,  but  with  a  shadow’s  inferiority.  All  had  brown 
or  hazel  eyes  like  Nancy  ...  all  but  Amy,  the  oldest 
daughter,  whose  eyes  were  a  deep  purple.  All  were  black¬ 
haired.  Amy  looked  English  or  Welsh.  Lucy  looked 
French.  She  had  an  expression  not  unlike  Moliere’s. 
She  was  very  dark,  laughed  greatly,  and  had  immense 
endurance,  and  a  tongue  that  said  brief,  quick  things  that 
hurt  with  the  sting  of  intuitive  truth.  By  fourteen  she 
had  developed  a  slight  mustache,  and  was  resorting  to 
ways  to  eradicate  it.  These  left  her  upper  lip  a  little  blue 
and  white,  as  of  a  powder.  She  was  very  sensitive  to  this 
unfemale  feature,  and  would  scratch  if  anyone  spoke  of 
it.  Strangely,  she  was  Walter  Scott’s  favorite  sister.  Amy 
was  quite  beautiful,  but  curiously  concentrated  and  aspir¬ 
ing.  This  did  not  suit  Walter  Scott.  He  played  and 
chummed  with  Lucy;  and  he  saw  to  it  that  Herbert 
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learned  to  swim  and  to  ride  wild  horses.  He  was  not  like 
Walter  Scott  in  respect  to  fearlessness.  He  was  a  little 
timid.  If  there  was  a  wild  horse  to  be  broken,  or  a  danger 
to  meet,  Walter  Scott  came  forward. 

How  Nancy  loved  her  brood !  She  had  no  thought  but 
to  have  the  home  a  perfect  thing.  The  food  was  good, 
the  beds  were  good.  Nancy  made  quilts  and  comforters. 
She  bought  pretty  blankets,  and  she  and  William  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  matter  of  the  children’s  education.  Lucy 
had  a  passion  for  music,  and  William  generously  bought 
her  a  Mathushek.  It  was  a  square  piano,  with  great 
plums  and  heavy  leaves  carved  in  the  rosewood  of  the 
legs.  Lucy  learned  to  play  with  some  skill,  while  Amy 
studied  languages.  She  also  read  essays  and  the  novels 
of  George  Eliot.  There  was  the  set  of  Scott  too  which 
all  the  children  went  through  more  or  less.  They  were 
sent  to  near-by  academies;  at  last  away  to  school.  The 
girls  took  to  this.  But  not  the  boys.  Herbert  could  not 
be  kept  away  from  this  beloved  home.  And  Walter  Scott 
tried  Greek  and  Latin  at  several  places.  Then  returned 
like  the  Prodigal  Son  to  serve  in  any  way  that  father 
William  wished  him  to  do. 


17 

Walter  Scott  is  past  twenty  years  of  age.  The  other 
children  follow  close  after  him.  He  is  generous,  amiable, 
quick  of  speech,  humorous.  He  is  full  of  odd  jests.  He 
keeps  Nancy  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  plays  practical 
jokes.  He  takes  immense  enjoyment  in  seeing  someone 
in  a  ludicrous  and  sudden  discomfiture.  The  hired  man 
is  made  the  subject  of  many  pranks.  Walter  Scott  will 
not  shrink  from  a  row.  He  can  fight.  He  has  knocked 
down  a  bully  or  two.  He  has  saved  a  chum  from  the 
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knife  of  a  drunken  desperado  at  Whitehall.  Walter  Scott 
has  knocked  the  desperado  into  a  senseless  heap,  just  as 
the  knife  was  about  to  be  used.  He  can  outrun  anyone 
with  whom  he  is  matched;  and  outjump  anyone.  He 
swims  a  mile  with  perfect  ease.  He  rides  the  wildest 
horse.  He  has  no  fears.  .  .  .  He  has  great  loves  .  .  . 
they  are  his  mother,  Nancy,  and  his  sister  Lucy.  And 
they  adore  him.  For  his  father  Walter  Scott  has  pro¬ 
found  admiration.  He  is  tormented  when  he  displeases 
William,  when  he  falls  below  William’s  standards. 

So  now  that  he  is  home  from  school  he  is  striving  to 
earn  again  the  confidence  of  his  father.  Walter  Scott  has 
done  an  erratic  thing.  He  can’t  altogether  understand  it 
himself.  His  father  had  sent  him  to  college,  and  he  had 
run  away  from  school  to  be  a  street-car  conductor  in 
Philadelphia.  There  was  a  reason  for  this,  but  how  to 
tell  it,  that  was  the  difficulty.  How  to  make  William 
understand,  who  had  not  gone  to  college  himself,  what  it 
was  like?  How  to  make  the  father  understand  the  thou¬ 
sand  things  that  destroy  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  col¬ 
lege  life?  A  student  has  the  politics  of  the  school  to 
handle.  There  are  the  societies,  the  clubs,  the  cliques, 
the  pulling  and  hauling.  There  is  the  life  at  the  boarding 
house.  There  is  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  to  do 
anything.  There  are  the  lessons  committed  between  all 
sorts  of  interruptions;  and  the  personalities  of  teachers. 
No  chance  to  become  deeply  absorbed  in  well-loved 
studies.  All  is  haste,  business,  a  college  mode  of  life,  an 
atmosphere.  Besides,  Walter  Scott  is  not  a  student.  He 
is  a  liver.  He  can’t  tell  William  about  the  college;  he 
doesn’t  like  to  confess  that  he  is  not  a  student.  Well, 
William  knows  this  perhaps.  For  Walter  Scott  is  back 
home.  And  Nancy  is  happy;  but  she  is  wondering  what 
is  in  the  boy,  and  if  he  is  going  to  prove  wild,  and  not 
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devote  himself  to  something.  That  will  not  do  for 
Nancy’s  favorite  child. 

Nothing  has  been  lacking  in  Walter  Scott’s  environ¬ 
ment.  The  ecology  has  been  good.  He  has  seen  thrift 
and  intelligence  the  moving  factors  in  the  lives  of  William 
and  Nancy.  He  has  seen  beauty  in  the  order  and  taste 
of  Nancy’s  daily  life;  in  her  silk  dresses,  and  bonnets 
kept  so  carefully  in  a  closet;  in  her  shoes  standing  all  in 
a  row,  polished  or  brushed  and  ready  for  wear;  in  her 
pins  and  the  gold  watch,  the  gift  of  William,  all  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  carefully  used,  as  carefully  treas¬ 
ured  when  not  in  use.  Yes,  he  has  helped  Nancy  with  her 
flowers,  and  rambled  with  her  in  the  woods  looking  for 
beautiful  blossoms  or  leaves,  or  banks  and  hills  of  shade 
and  shadows,  and  sweet-scented  retreats.  And  he  has 
been  about  this  stately  old  house  ever  since  it  was  built, 
in  which  the  ways  of  daily  life,  sleep  and  food,  compan¬ 
ionship  and  play,  and  even  music,  since  Lucy  learned  the 
piano,  have  moved  like  a  lovely  stream  of  unchanging 
course. 

No,  Walter  Scott  will  be  like  his  namesake,  in  whom 
honor  and  truth  and  devotion  to  the  tasks  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  life  shone  with  such  splendor.  For  there  is 
also  before  the  eyes  of  Walter  Scott  the  figure  of  William, 
who  is  the  most  esteemed  man  of  the  whole  country 
around.  He  is  reputed  to  have  done  his  duty  always,  and 
by  everyone;  and  it  is  true  of  him.  He  has  acquired 
riches  by  work  and  by  fair  inheritance.  No  one  envies 
him.  His  door  is  open  to  the  stranger;  his  purse  to  the 
unfortunate.  It  is  known  that  he  could  have  kept  Madi¬ 
son’s  land  for  the  taxes  it  cost  him  to  gain  the  title,  and 
that  he  took  no  advantage  of  that,  but  paid  Madison  full 
measure.  A  high-minded  deed  in  a  low-minded  world! 
And  this  world  about  him  takes  note  and  remembers. 
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And  William,  too,  lives  in  order.  He  has  a  better  doeskin 
coat  than  that  Elizabeth  Creighton  gave  him  years  ago. 
He  keeps  it  hung  away  for  special  occasions.  And  like¬ 
wise  the  large  gold  watch,  which  some  day  is  to  be  the 
property  of  Walter  Scott,  for  his  name  is  already  engraved 
in  it. 

This  is  the  environment  of  Walter  Scott;  and  surely 
after  these  little  erratic  behaviors  are  past— due,  it  must 
be,  to  an  excess  of  vitality  which  shakes  and  topples  his 
machine — he  will  obey  his  blood  inheritance.  Nancy  sees 
that  he  has  will,  and  courage,  and  persistence,  and  hope, 
and  good  spirits.  She  is  not  afraid  for  his  future.  Only 
she  wishes  that  he  had  stayed  in  school;  and  that  he  had 
not  run  off  to  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile  he  is  not  scolded.  He  has  told  the  boys  at 
school  of  the  life  of  his  father  and  mother,  how  they  were 
always  together,  made  the  garden  together,  went  always 
together,  had  no  desire  for  any  place  in  the  world  except 
the  spot  and  the  house  that  they  had  chosen  in  the  world 
for  their  own.  Now  that  Walter  Scott  was  back  from  the 
failure  at  school  he  watched  Nancy  and  William  to  verify, 
to  enjoy  over  again  what  he  had  seen  his  father  and 
mother  do  day  by  day  in  their  life  together.  Surely  it 
was  more  beautiful  than  he  had  described.  It  would  not 
do  to  deceive  or  disappoint  such  souls  as  Nancy  and  Wil¬ 
liam.  One  would  be  punished  for  it.  Gods  were  about 
and  were  watching.  But  suppose  one  is  not  a  student? 
William  was  not,  for  that  matter.  He  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  study;  but  if  the  student’s  gift  had  been 
his,  he  would  have  made  the  opportunity.  Walter  Scott 
justified  himself  in  this  way,  for  his  purpose  was  to  work 
at  whatever  his  father  wished  him  to  now  that  he  was 
back  home  and  without  a  pursuit  of  his  own. 

It  was  now  that  Lucy  became  ill.  At  school  she  had 
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been  struck  on  the  breast  with  a  slate  in  the  careless 
hands  of  another  girl.  It  didn’t  seem  of  moment  at  first. 
But  a  hard  place  came,  and  that  was  very  sensitive.  Then 
the  place  broke  and  began  to  run.  Nancy  exhausted  her 
knowledge  of  healing  in  caring  for  the  girl.  She  was  with 
her  as  constantly  as  possible.  Then  they  hired  a  woman 
to  help  care  for  Lucy;  for  Nancy  had  the  running  of  the 
house;  she  had  her  flowers,  the  clothing  to  make  and 
mend,  the  knitting  to  do.  She  was  as  busy  as  in  the  old 
days  at  the  Inn,  even  to  the  molding  of  candles,  in  which 
William  helped  her  at  night  as  he  used  to  do  before  they 
were  married.  Nancy  would  get  the  mold  ready,  and 
William  would  drop  in  the  wicks  and  help  Nancy  pour 
the  hot  tallow  into  the  forms.  There  were  lamps  in  the 
house,  and  even  chandeliers  for  great  occasions;  but  all 
the  same,  candles  were  indispensable  for  going  about.  And 
they  had  to  be  used  for  the  lanterns  when  William  or 
Nancy  went  out  in  the  darkness  about  the  cows  or  horses, 
or  into  the  chicken  house. 

And  sometimes  the  doctor  had  to  be  brought  to  see 
Lucy.  Sometimes  Herbert  went  for  the  doctor;  but 
oftener  it  was  Walter  Scott.  If  it  had  always  been  Her¬ 
bert.  Well,  Walter  Scott’s  life  would  have  been  different, 
if  Herbert  had  always  gone  for  the  doctor! 

Nothing  happens  out  of  the  ordinary  on  the  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  Walter  Scott  goes  for  the  doctor,  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  day.  And  even  on  that  day  nothing  happens  of  which 
he  is  conscious.  Only  someone  is  moving  towards  him. 
He  can’t  see  this;  for  the  person,  the  woman  who  is 
coming  to  him,  is  starting  from  New  Jersey,  and  that  is  a 
thousand  miles  from  where  Walter  Scott  is  as  he  leaves 
off  playing  cards  with  his  uncle  Madison  in  the  barn,  and 
obeys  Nancy’s  call  to  go  for  Dr.  Whitley  for  Lucy. 

Dr.  Whitley  is  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  Fanny  Pren- 
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tice,  who  at  this  moment — the  hour  being  five  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  and  four  at  Whitehall,  Illinois — ^is  step¬ 
ping  from  the  porch  of  her  father’s  house  on  the  way  to 
Beardstown,  Illinois,  and  a  little  later  to  Whitehall.  First 
to  visit  a  brother  at  Beardstown,  then  a  sister  at  White¬ 
hall,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Whitley. 

Walter  Scott  is  on  a  horse  trotting  east  to  Whitehall; 
and  Fanny  Prentice  has  entered  the  train  which  has 
started  west  for  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  II 


I 


Rev.  Reason  Prentice!  He  has  been  a  minister  at 
Salisbury,  Connecticut.  Like  Jonathan  Edwards  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  he  has  come  to  an  issue  with  his  con¬ 
gregation,  and  has  left  the  church  to  become  a  teacher. 
Like  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  has  denoimced  members  of 
his  flock  for  certain  faithless  ways,  and  these  members, 
not  yielding  to  his  inflexible  will,  his  dark  and  imperious 
discipline,  have  forced  Rev.  Reason  Prentice  to  abide  with 
them  as  they  are,  or  go  his  way.  And  he  has  gone  his  way. 

He  has  come  to  Princeton,  not  as  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  did,  but  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew 
in  the  Theological  School.  This  augurs  well  for  him,  per¬ 
haps;  for  he  lives  a  number  of  years.  While  Jonathan 
Edwards  had  no  sooner  started  upon  his  presidency  than 
God  touched  him  in  the  form  of  a  quick  malady  and  he 
departed  this  life  to  enter  glory.  That  left  his  son-in-law, 
Aaron  Burr,  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  his 
grandson,  Aaron  Burr,  to  the  cherry  tree  in  the  yard  of 
the  president’s  house  from  which  the  future  killer  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  could  throw  cherries  at  pious  old 
women  who  came  to  consult  his  father,  the  Rev,  Aaron 
Burr,  on  matters  of  sin  and  soul  destiny.  The  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  man  of  God;  but  his  son,  Aaron  Burr, 
was  of  a  spirit  unknown  both  to  his  parents,  and  to  the 
world  later. 
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And  the  case  is  the  same  with  Rev.  Reason  Prentice 
and  Fanny  Prentice,  his  daughter.  He  is  of  the  highest 
spirituality,  and  makes  the  good  life  and  the  Christian 
faith  his  meditation  day  and  night.  Of  course,  there  are 
matters  of  creed,  about  which  people  perversely  differ. 
Yet  it  is  all  written  so  plainly  that  whoso  runs  may  read. 
The  Rev.  Reason  Prentice,  therefore,  stands  firm  by  the 
letter  of  Holy  Writ,  from  which  its  living  spirit  is  to  be 
drawn.  For  this  resolution  he  has  lost  his  congregation, 
and  descended  to  the  teaching  of  Hebrew.  It  is  a  descent. 
He  is  no  longer  the  ruler  of  a  flock,  and  his  income  has 
shrunk.  He  is  scarcely  the  ruler  of  his  own  household. 
Mrs.  Prentice  is  losing  patience.  She  has  sacrificed  much 
to  his  mere  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  Reason  Pren¬ 
tice  has  translated  the  Bible  into  the  conduct  of  life.  She 
is  beginning  to  find  life  harder  and  harder  as  Reason’s 
perspective  narrows.  For  the  gate  to  heaven  is  a  needle’s 
eye,  and  one  must  shrink  to  get  through.  Camels  and 
obese  souls  are  badly  squeezed.  So  as  Aaron  Burr  had 
the  son  Aaron  Burr,  Rev.  Reason  Prentice  has  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  Fanny  Prentice,  whose  soul  he  did  not  know,  and 
whose  soul  no  one  ever  knew. 

Reason  Prentice’s  son  years  before  had  emigrated  to 
Beardstown,  Illinois,  and  married  and  made  that  place  his 
home.  His  name  was  David  Prentice.  And  a  little  later 
a  daughter,  Miriam  Prentice,  had  gone  west  to  teach 
school,  and  had  married  Dr.  Whitley  of  Whitehall,  Illi¬ 
nois.  So  that,  as  Fanny  Prentice  starts  for  Beardstown 
and  is  soon  coming  to  Whitehall  to  visit  her  sister  Miriam; 
pnd  as  Walter  Scott  Houghton  must  at  times  go  for  Dr. 
Whitley  to  bring  him  to  attend  Lucy  Houghton,  bed¬ 
ridden  from  a  wounded  breast,  there  is  every  chance  ini 
the  world  that  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny  will  meet!. 
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Fanny  Prentice  was  leaving  home  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  She  was  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  support  than  formerly.  A  visit  west  for  a  few 
months  would  relieve  Rev.  Reason  Prentice  of  the  burden 
of  feeding  her.  That  would  help  him  a  little.  There  were 
four  other  children  left,  boys  and  girls,  and  all  younger 
than  Fanny.  Mrs.  Prentice  had  proven  fruitful,  and  it 
taxed  the  resources  of  Hebrew  to  keep  the  house  going. 
This  was  why  Mrs.  Prentice  was  not  so  good-humored  as 
formerly.  If  her  husband  had  kept  the  church  they  would 
not  have  to  be  so  pressed  in  their  living.  Church  mem¬ 
bers,  when  pleased  with  the  pastor,  can  do  much  for  him. 
There  are  pound  parties,  and  the  gift  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  hams.  None  of  these  benefactions  come  to  a  teacher 
of  Hebrew. 

Fanny  Prentice  shared  her  mother’s  dissatisfaction  with 
the  life  that  had  come  to  them  in  Princeton.  And  Reason 
Prentice,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  nevertheless 
sensed  Fanny’s  attitude.  He  could  bear  with  the  mother’s 
outspoken  discontent,  but  he  was  not  called  upon  to  tol¬ 
erate  a  f reward  and  ungracious  daughter.  Not  that  Fanny 
spoke  rudely  to  her  father.  She  brought  his  slippers,  and 
waited  upon  him  precisely  as  before;  but  it  was  in  silence. 

And  Reason  Prentice  knew  that  darkness  moved  in  her 
heart. 

He  was  sending  her  west  with  the  hope  that  it  might 
prove  fortunate  for  Fanny.  She  might  learn  to  teach 
school  in  that  wild  country;  or  she  might  marry.  That 
would  settle  her  life.  And  there  was  a  graver  reason  for 
having  her  out  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Prentice  had  the  sharp¬ 
est  tongue  that  was  ever  hung  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 
When  she  turned  upon  Reason  she  quoted  Scripture,  and 
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that  alone.  But  he  always  found  himself  routed  and  un¬ 
done.  YeSj  she  had  the  sharpest  tongue  of  all  known 
women  until  Fanny  began  to  talk.  Then  the  supremacy 
passed  to  Fanny.  The  result  was  that  when  Fanny  and 
her  mother  came  to  points,  there  was  the  ring  of  fine  steel, 
and  drops  of  blood  starred  with  sparks  of  fire.  Reason 
Prentice  could  not  concentrate  upon  Hebrew  with  these 
combats  conducted  under  his  nose;  and  he  had  no  power 
to  prevent  them.  He  had  suffered  in  authority  over  his 
wife  by  leaving  the  church;  and  the  daughter  took  her  cue 
from  the  mother.  Poverty  had  unsettled  the  natures  of 
these  two;  but  they  proved  conclusively  that  Hate  is  the 
opposite  of  Love,  and  a  wonderful  sharpener  of  thoughts 
and  reasons. 

All  in  all,  Fanny  was  glad  to  leave  home.  Something 
wonderful  might  be  in  store  for  her.  But  life  cannot  be 
worse  an3rwhere  than  it  is  with  Hebrew.  At  the  last  Mrs. 
Prentice  has  grown  tender,  seeing  that  Fanny  is  leaving, 
perhaps  never  to  return.  She  has  helped  Fanny  pack, 
and  made  up  a  lunch  box  for  her,  enough  to  last  all  the 
way  to  Indianapolis.  From  there  it  is  only  a  few  hours 
to  Beardstown,  and  David  Prentice  has  been  written  of 
Fanny’s  coming,  and  there  will  be  a  guest  dinner  for 
Fanny.  Mrs.  Prentice  tells  Fanny  to  beware  of  strangers 
along  the  way,  not  to  come  into  conversation  with  men 
who  may  make  advances  to  her.  A  little  extra  money 
has  been  raised  for  Fanny’s  drab  little  purse;  and  Reason 
has  taken  one  of  his  Bibles  and  inscribed  it  to  Fanny. 
This  she  must  read  morning  and  night.  It  will  be  a  com¬ 
fort  along  the  way. 


3 

Fanny  has  shed  no  tears  at  departure.  No  one  has  shed 
tears.  As  the  train  speeds  west  her  nature  grows 
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lighter,  freer,  as  of  wings  aerified  from  the  mucilaginous 
secretions  of  the  shell.  No  one  has  ever  told  her  that  she 
is  beautiful.  She  has  not  been  permitted  to  have  a  beau; 
she  has  never  gone  with  a  man  or  a  boy,  no,  not  even  to 
approved  places  like  church,  or  entertainments  given  by 
the  church.  Sometimes  her  mother  has  spoken  about  the 
fineness  of  her  brown  hair,  which  vexed  the  comb  with 
its  delicate  tendrils,  and  resisted  straightening  around  the 
whitest  of  necks.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Prentice  has  observed 
that  Fanny’s  complexion  was  like  her  own,  being  white 
as  snow,  and  fine  with  that  fineness  of  thinnest  film  of 
milk,  and  flushed  with  the  auroral  hue  of  a  shell.  But 
who  had  ever  praised  Fanny’s  beauty  with  ardor?  No 
one.  Hence  she  had  no  thought  of  it.  .  .  .  Even  her 
mother  had  never  mentioned  Fanny’s  eyes.  They  were 
blue,  and  looked  through  one.  They  gave  off  rays  like 
helium.  They  sparkled  as  of  sea  salts  in  the  fire.  She 
had  been  stared  at  on  the  way.  One  or  more  men  had 
stopped  to  look  at  her.  One  had  offered  to  help  her  with 
her  baggage.  She  was  riding  in  a  chair  car,  doubling 
down  in  the  seat  at  night  to  sleep.  One  morning  she 
awoke  to  find  a  man  standing  by  her  seat,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  He  winced  and  walked  on  as  Fanny  pierced 
him  with  her  startled  look. 

But  at  Indianapolis  Fanny  had  to  change  cars  and  wait 
for  her  train.  She  was  very  tired  and  stiff.  Two  nights 
on  the  train  now,  and  the  sleeping  in  this  cramped  position 
had  almost  made  her  lame.  There  was  chance  now  to 
walk  out  a  little.  Besides,  the  waiting  room  was  hot  and 
fetid.  And  Fanny  went  to  the  platform  at  the  rear  of  the 
station  to  which  the  buses  and  carriages  came  for  pas¬ 
sengers.  She  was  walking  up  and  down,  feeling  a  little 
sick  and  a  good  deal  tired.  The  west  grated  upon  her 
nerves.  She  was  quite  conscious  of  a  different  land  and 
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a  different  people  from,  those  she  had  known.  She  looked 
about  her  at  the  buildings,  the  houses.  They  were  not 
what  she  had  known  in  Connecticut  and  Princeton.  Dirt 
here,  and  great  disorder,  and  a  sprawl  of  things;  and 
haste  and  familiarity  between  people,  and  strange,  dirty 
men,  and  thin,  pale  women  carrying  babies,  followed  by 
a  crying  brood;  and  old  men  wearing  heavy  beards,  yel¬ 
lowed  with  tobacco,  hatted  in  large  felts  and  dressed  in 
rough  blue  suits. 

As  Fanny  was  observing  these  things,  a  man  of  about 
forty  had  been  watching  her.  He  saw  how  white  and 
pink  she  was,  how  trim  and  well  filled  her  figure  was.  A 
catch  perhaps!  And  he  came  to  her.  Fanny  saw  him 
now,  and  anticipating  his  accosting  her,  her  eyes  began 
to  sparkle,  not  with  delight  but  with  curiosity.  He  was 
not  bad  to  look  at,  nor  xmfavorably  dressed.  And  when 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  pleasant  enough.  Fanny  stood 
calmly  to  see  what  he  would  say  and  how  he  would  say  it, 
even  though  she  despised  him  for  this  familiarity.  .  .  . 
What  he  proposed  was  that  she  get  in  his  carriage  and 
take  a  ride  over  the  town.  He  would  show  her  the  town. 
Doubtless  she  was  waiting  for  a  train.  He  was.  He  had 
come  to  meet  a  brother  of  his  wife  .  .  .  the  wife  had  died 
but  a  few  weeks  before.  Fanny  had  all  the  man’s  story 
in  a  few  words.  Yes,  and  his  name  was  Richard  Morris ; 
he  owned  a  factory  in  Indianapolis.  He  went  on.  Fanny 
sprayed  him  with  sparks  from  her  eyes.  The  man  felt  a 
change  go  through  his  entire  being.  In  an  instant  he 
thought  of  Fanny  as  his  wife.  Why  not?  She  was  a 
miracle  of  clear  flesh  and  vital  spirits.  He  was  a  good 
sort,  that  was  the  truth;  and  he  tried  to  make  Fanny  see 
this.  She  let  him  talk,  answering  not  a  word,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eye.  He  felt  himself  weakening,  something 
giving  way  in  him,  all  the  stays  and  supports  in  him  part- 
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ing  and  falling.  His  being  seemed  to  turn  in  on  itself, 
to  shrivel,  as  of  one  who  has  been  struck  in  a  moment  of 
proffered  affection.  All  the  seats  of  sensation  turned  in, 
tightened  .  .  .  and  Fanny  had  done  nothing  but  look  at 
him.  Not  until  a  little  smile  of  contempt  dimpled  the 
corners  of  her  lips.  The  man  backed  off,  turned  sud¬ 
denly  and  disappeared.  Fanny  had  the  field.  What  was 
there  to  fear  of  men?  She  set  his  advance  down  to  amor¬ 
ous  interest.  But  how  easily  that  can  be  withered! 
Fanny  laughed  to  herself  all  the  way  to  Beardstown. 


4 

Yes,  David  Prentice  had  a  dinner  for  Fanny,  and  was 
glad  to  welcome  her.  She  was  his  sister,  even  though  he 
didn’t  know  her  and  hadn’t  seen  her  for  years.  But 
David’s  wife!  Fanny  loathed  her.  Fanny  loathed  the 
house.  Fanny  loathed  her  room  and  her  bed.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  River,  which  she  could  see  from  her  window,  filled 
her  with  sickness  of  heart.  But  what  could  Fanny  do? 
Nothing  but  to  go  on  to  Whitehall  to  see  Miriam,  and 
when  she  thought  of  that  she  remembered  the  time  that 
Miriam  had  whipped  her,  and  with  her  mother’s  approval. 
Would  Miriam  now  rule  it  over  her?  If  so,  what  would 
she  do?  Return  to  David,  and  this  disgusting  wife  of 
David’s  ...  or  go  back  to  Princeton? 

David  began  to  talk  with  his  wife  about  what  they 
should  do  with  Fanny.  He  was  not  making  enough  money 
to  support  Fanny.  Even  a  long  visit  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  And  what  could  Fanny  do  for  herself?  She  didn’t 
know  enough  to  teach  school  .  .  .  well,  perhaps  a  coun¬ 
try  school.  But  neither  kind  of  school  was  open  now. 
Fanny  had  learned  a  smattering  of  French,  and  had  read 
many  novels  and  miscellaneous  books;  but  nothing  to  dis- 
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cipline  her  mind.  David  didn’t  know  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  David  kept  a  livery  stable,  and  cared  as  little 
for  Hebrew  or  religion  as  the  horses.  And  at  once  David’s 
wife  began  to  tell  David  that  they  couldn’t  have  Fanny 
around  for  long.  They  couldn’t  afford  it.  Besides,  Fanny 
didn’t  make  herself  very  useful.  She  was  growing,  and 
loved  to  sleep  late;  and  she  left  her  bed  unmade  until  she 
was  called  to  make  it.  And  sometimes  it  went  unmade 
over  the  day.  And  she  was  hearty  at  the  table.  David 
came  to  Fanny  with  the  plan  that  she  clerk  in  one  of  the 
stores.  But  why?  She  was  soon  going  to  Whitehall.  For 
that  matter  she  could  go  now,  if  she  was  not  wanted  here. 
Oh,  no!  David  had  just  suggested  it,  thinking  she  would 
like  to  stay  with  them  for  good.  And  if  she  did  she  would 
want  to  pay  board.  But  Fanny  could  stay  as  long  as  she 
liked  .  .  .  and  welcome. 

David  was  lying.  For  Fanny  had  already  made  a 
catch.  James  Burgett  was  a  rich  horse  dealer  and  farmer 
at  the  edge  of  town,  well  known  to  David,  and  his  friend. 
In  the  first  week  David  and  his  wife  had  given  a  party 
for  Fanny,  and  James  Burgett  was  of  the  invited. 

Fanny  had  never  imagined  anything  like  this.  The 
men  kissed  the  girls,  and  chased  them  through  the  rooms. 
They  were  playing  blindman’s  buff.  And  James  Burgett 
had  not  polished  his  rough  shoes  enough  to  take  away  the 
smell  of  the  stable.  He  had  scented  the  room  so  that 
Fanny  was  all  but  sick.  She  went  to  the  door  at  times 
for  fresh  air.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  it.  .  .  .  But 
Fanny!  It  seemed  that  disgust  was  entering  deeper  into 
her  soul  every  day.  James  Burgett  was  completely  over¬ 
come  by  Fanny’s  beauty.  What  luck  to  be  thrown  her 
way!  He  was  a  little  shy  of  her,  and  well  for  him.  For 
just  as  he  had  nerved  himself  to  kissing  her,  another  man 
tried  it.  Fanny  stepped  back  from  the  man  and  slapped 
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him  roundly  on  the  cheek.  Everyone  laughed  and 
whooped.  And  the  poor  devil  slunk  to  one  side  covered 
with  shame.  James  Burgett  wanted  no  such  experience 
as  that.  He  meant  to  marry  Fanny.  And  this  fellow  had 
pointed  to  him  the  way  not  to  do. 

The  next  day  David  told  Fanny  how  rich  James  Bur¬ 
gett  was,  what  a  good  man  he  was.  David  and  his  wife 
wanted  this  marriage  to  be.  It  meant  better  days  for 
them.  And  with  this  end  in  view  they  began  to  humor 
Fanny.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  her  going  to  work. 
Nothing  about  the  unmade  bed.  But  Fanny  uttered  no 
word  to  indicate  her  state  of  mind.  She  knew  that  the 
possibility  of  her  marrying  James  Burgett  meant  a  longer 
stay  at  David’s  house,  and  without  working.  And  why 
go  up  to  Whitehall  until  this  field  was  exhausted?  It 
probably  wasn’t  any  pleasanter  there  .  .  .  and  there  was 
Miriam,  who  might  be  worse  than  David’s  wife. 

At  the  same  time  she  would  rather  have  been  touched 
by  a  toad  than  by  James  Burgett.  He  had  a  great  dished 
mouth,  one  lip  slipping  over  the  other.  Then  there  was 
the  smell  of  him  ...  his  large  rough  hands,  his  common 
talk.  But  just  the  same  Fanny  had  to  go  riding  with 
James  Burgett,  or  reveal  herself  and  in  consequence  go 
on  to  Whitehall.  She  chose  the  ride. 

James  Burgett  came  at  the  appointed  time  with  his 
most  wonderful  stepper,  drawing  a  new  buggy.  They 
drove  into  the  country,  for  James  Burgett  wanted  to  show 
Fanny  his  land.  This  piece  was  his,  and  this  and  this. 
It  had  cost  him  so  much  to  tile  this  quarter  section.  Next 
year  more  wheat!  He  was  going  to  raise  more  cattle. 
He  had  sent  to  England  for  a  bull.  A  bull!  Fanny  was 
ready  to  leap  out  of  the  buggy  at  these  words,  but  she 
knew  that  she  would  have  to  move  on  to  Whitehall  if  she 
did.  David  had  not  dealt  in  circumlocution  lately  in 
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telling  Fanny  that  she  would  soon  have  to  make  some  in¬ 
dependent  provision  for  herself.  Hence  Fanny  let  James 
Burgett  talk  about  the  bull.  .  .  .  Also,  he  told  her  what 
he  was  worth.  She  saw  that  James  Burgett  would  give 
everything  he  had  to  make  her  his  wife.  How  strange 
men  are,  Fanny  thought.  They  act  drunk.  Right  then 
James  Burgett  asked  Fanny  to  marry  him.  He  would 
build  a  new  house  for  her,  and  a  fine  one.  She  could 
design  it  herself.  He  realized  the  difference  in  their 
ages.  He  was  forty-one  and  she  was  .  .  .  well,  he 
guessed  her  seventeen  years,  at  not  more  than  twenty. 
Fanny  was  beginning  to  enjoy  this  conquest  and  did  not 
correct  him.  James  went  on.  Such  being  the  difference 
in  their  ages,  it  was  only  fair  that  a  contract  should  be 
made  in  advance  giving  her  certain  land  of  her  own.  He 
would  do  that.  Then  she  would  be  rich  in  her  own  right 
and  need  not  worry  about  anything.  ...  It  would  be 
fine  to  have  a  lot  of  children,  seven  or  eight  anyway,  and 
have  them  soon  in  the  world.  As  things  were  he  would 
be  over  sixty  when  the  first  child  was  of  age. 

Fanny  began  to  cry  now,  first  to  laugh  and  then  to  cry. 
She  had  heard  James  Burgett  all  through  .  .  .  first  of 
the  bull,  but  this  talk  of  children  to  her,  a  subject  as  dis¬ 
gusting  as  that,  and  on  the  second  meeting  with  this  manl 
And  children  by  this  horse  man! 

Fanny  wept,  she  moaned  and  writhed.  James  Burgett, 
supposing  that  she  was  overcome  with  surprise,  for  he 
had  heard  that  women  cry  from  delight,  tried  to  comfort 
her.  He  put  his  arm  about  Fanny.  She  drew  up  and 
away  like  a  startled  snake.  She  made  James  Burgett 
afraid  with  her  look.  But  at  that  he  thought  that  she 
was  very  young,  and  that  she  had  never  been  proposed 
to  before  ...  all  of  which  was  true.  And  he  thought 
she  required  breaking  like  a  colt,  and  that  he  could  bring 
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her  around.  .  .  .  Fanny  wanted  to  be  driven  home.  She 
didn’t  know  what  she  was  going  to  do.  Her  situation 
became  sharply  etched  to  her.  She  had  no  money,  no 
home.  What  should  she  do?  She  didn’t  want  to  clerk 
in  a  store.  But  one  thing  was  sure:  anything  but  marry 
James  Burgett.  No!  She  would  never  see  him  again. 
,  .  .  And  they  drove  back.  James  Burgett  was  thinking 
that  the  next  time  she  would  give  in  to  him. 

David’s  wife  saw  the  tears  in  Fanny’s  eyes  and  asked 
her  about  them.  She  didn’t  tell  her  until  David  came  in. 
Then  she  gave  way  to  her  rage.  She  told  them  about 
James  Burgett’s  talk,  his  proposal,  and  she  declared  that 
she  would  do  anything  before  she  married  such  a  mam 
Then  David  was  very  pointed  in  asking  Fanny  what  she 
proposed  to  do.  H|e  observed  that  she  wouldn’t  work  in 
the  store;  and  that  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  county 
did  not  suit  her  as  a  husband.  What  can  be  done  to 
please  such  a  woman?  Further,  Fanny  was  no  help 
around  the  house.  And,  in  short,  what  did  she  intend 
to  do? 

Fanny  said  she  was  going  to  Whitehall.  And  the  next 
morning  she  went. 
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Fanny  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  James  Burgett 
had  offered  himself  and  his  fortune  to  her.  It  was  strange, 
this  feeling  akin  to  having  appeased  one’s  hunger.  She 
felt  stronger  for  thinking  of  it.  His  disappointment  made 
her  smile  to  herself.  How  badly  did  he  feel?  Was  his 
nature  as  calloused  as  his  hands?  Were  his  sensibilities 
as  vulgar  as  the  smell  of  him?  Clearly,  however,  she  had 
thrills  of  triumph.  But  she  would  never  see  him  again 
.  ,  .  not  in  a  way  where  he  could  talk  to  her  familiarly. 

Another  thing  that  she  thought  of  on  the  way  to  White- 
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hall  was  the  self-absorption  that  possessed  everyone  in  his 
own  life.  Who  had  time  for  her  and  her  problems? 
Fanny  was  quite  depressed  at  times  or,  rather,  angry. 
Here  she  was  in  the  west,  and  she  didn’t  like  it.  She  was 
dependent  upon  relatives,  and  she  had  no  use  for  them. 
She  was  without  means,  and  marriage  was  the  only  easy 
solution  of  her  poverty.  And  the  only  man  who  had 
wanted  to  marry  her  was  James  Burgett.  Well,  Beards- 
town  was  a  vile  town.  And  after  all,  what  did  her  brother 
David  do  for  her?  Nothing.  He  didn’t  know  anyone 
but  horse  people;  and  then,  how  concentrated  David  and 
his  wife  were  in  their  daily  life!  They  really  had  no  time 
for  her.  And  no  doubt  Miriam  and  her  doctor  husband 
would  be  preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs;  and  there, 
too,  she  would  be  a  supernumerary.  Fanny  had  a  hatred 
for  her  life  and  the  people  that  were  in  it.  After  all,  what 
was  piety  if  a  father  couldn’t  do  any  more  for  a  daughter 
than  Reason  Prentice  had  done  for  her?  What  was  all 
the  goodness  in  the  world  if  a  daughter  had  to  be  thrust 
forth  into  such  surroundings  as  these,  to  make  her  way 
as  best  she  could? 

6 

Fanny  was  in  the  front  room  of  Miriam’s  house. 
Miriam  had  kissed  her  and  given  her  welcome.  She  had 
told  Miriam  about  Princeton,  about  father  and  mother. 
Miriam  was  sitting  anxiously  on  the  edge  of  her  chair. 
The  conversation  was  at  a  pause.  The  bright  light  of  the 
windows  almost  blinded  Fanny.  They  produced  a  sort 
of  hypnosis  in  her.  For  a  second  she  wondered  where  she 
was.  So  many  changes  of  scene  lately!  What  was  she 
herself?  She  seemed  to  have  changed  as  often  as  the 
scene  had  changed,  and  had  thus  lost  her  identity.  For 
a  second  she  didn’t  know  who  she  was  or  where  she  was. 
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Then  Miriam  spoke;  the  squares  of  light  became  windows 
in  Miriam’s  house.  Miriam  was  saying  that  she  must  go 
to  the  kitchen  a  minute.  Yes,  Miriam  had  her  interests, 
come  what  would.  Fanny  saw  that  she  could  suffer  ever 
so  much,  she  could  not  confide  her  sorrows  to  Miriam. 

In  a  moment  Miriam  returned  to  take  Fanny  to  her 
room.  Not  a  thing  had  been  done  in  preparation  of  her 
coming.  The  bed  had  no  sheets  on  it.  The  mattress 
was  covered  with  a  faded  calico  spread.  The  pictures 
himg  awry  on  the  walls.  The  carpet  was  gray  with 
trodden  dirt.  There  were  two  windows,  one  looking  upon 
a  side  street,  the  other  toward  the  square.  .  .  .  Fanny 
put  down  her  satchel.  Miriam  went  for  the  bedding, 
came  back  quickly  and  began  to  spread  the  bed.  Fanny 
was  rocking  in  a  little  rickety  rocker.  Well,  this  room 
was  not  furnished  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Fanny  had  looked  into  Miriam’s  room  from  the  parlor 
where  she  faced  the  bright  windows,  and  that  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  Then  Miriam  completed  Fanny’s  disgust 
by  saying  that  this  room  had  not  been  occupied  since  the 
doctor  had  lost  the  man  who  lived  with  them  and  took 
care  of  the  doctor’s  horses.  What  was  this?  Were  there 
to  be  horses  and  the  smell  of  horses  wherever  Fanny 
went? 

Fanny  did  not  offer  to  help  Miriam  spread  the  bed. 
Miriam  asked  her  at  last  to  take  hold  of  the  quilt,  and 
tuck  it  down  at  the  comers.  It  was  in  a  tone  of  elder- 
sister  authority  that  grated  Fanny.  Then  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  whipping  that  Miriam  had  given  her  long  ago, 
and  she  remembered  Miriam’s  dictatorial  nature.  How 
long  could  she  stand  Miriam?  And  where  should  she  go 
when  she  could  no  longer  stand  her?  If  she  could  not 
master  Miriam  in  an  open  fight,  perhaps  she  could  do  so 
by  cunning.  But  there  could  not  be  two  queens  in  the 
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same  house,  only  one;  and  that  one  Fanny.  Miriam  had 
the  right  to  run  her  own  house,  but  no  right  to  control 
Fanny. 

The  breakfast  was  at  seven  o’clock,  the  dinner  at 
twelve,  the  supper  at  six.  Fanny  must  take  care  of  her 
own  room.  She  must  help  with  the  work.  Miriam  had 
no  maid  now,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  one  with 
two  women  in  the  house.  Fanny  could  do  nothing  but 
listen.  But  she  had  made  up  her  mind  as  Miriam  de¬ 
veloped  the  points.  And  what  was  all  this  talk  about 
regular  meals,  and  order?  Miriam  had  seen  no  such 
thing  at  the  home  of  Reason  Prentice.  No,  and  the  state 
of  this  house  did  not  show  any  such  system  as  Miriam 
was  planning  for  Fanny  to  be  a  part  of.  Pretense!  Well. 
Fanny  smiled  to  herself.  She  knew  Miriam’s  blood.  She 
could  handle  it.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  was  uptown  seeing  about  the  purchase  of 
a  cow.  Miriam  thought  they  both  might  learn  to  milk. 
The  doctor  would  do  it  whenever  he  was  home.  But  his 
calls  into  the  country!  Fanny  made  no  reply  to  this. 
She  resolved,  however,  that  she  would  go  back  to  Prince¬ 
ton  before  she  would  milk  the  cow. 

In  a  moment  the  doctor  came  in  for  his  medicine  case. 
He  was  a  quiet  man  of  few  words,  spoken  with  his  lips 
close  together,  in  a  low  voice.  He  greeted  Fanny  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way.  What  did  it  mean?  A  relative  come 
to  live  with  him  .  .  .  indefinitely,  perhaps.  That  is  the 
way  Fanny  took  it. 

The  doctor  went  off  at  once  and  Fanny  and  Miriam 
descended  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  noonday  dishes  were  not  yet  done.  How 
was  this  for  a  house  of  such  system?  The  fire  in  the 
stove  had  to  be  built  up  to  heat  water  for  the  dishes,  and 
Miriam  thrust  in  cobs  which  burned  quickly.  Fanny  had 
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never  seen  this  sort  of  fuel  before.  Miriam  pressed 
Fanny  into  service  on  the  dishes,  and  the  two  sisters 
talked  as  they  worked  together. 

The  doctor  had  told  Miriam  that  William  Houghton 
had  come  in  town  for  him  to  take  him  to  see  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Houghton.  A  very  bad  case,  the  doctor  thought. 
Perhaps  she  would  get  well,  with  great  care.  She  had 
been  struck  on  the  breast  with  a  slate  and  a  sore  had  come 
which  had  not  yet  yielded  to  treatment.  William  Hough¬ 
ton  was  perhaps  the  richest  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  everyone.  His  children,  too, 
were  all  noted  for  something  remarkable.  The  daughters 
were  all  talented,  the  sons  promising.  Walter  Scott 
Houghton  was  in  every  way  unusual,  of  wonderful  phy¬ 
sique,  beauty  of  body,  and  gifted  of  mind.  He  had  been 
away  to  school  but  was  now  back.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  run  away  from  school  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  home  penitent  and  willing  to  do  whatever  his 
father  told  him.  The  Houghtons  had  a  very  fine  house 
four  miles  from  Whitehall.  Mrs.  Houghton  looked  like  a 
Spanish  lady  of  quality,  like  the  pictures  in  an  old  book 
at  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  This  was  what  Miriam  told 
Fanny  as  they  washed  the  dishes.  Also  that  Kate  Green 
was  a  girl  in  Whitehall  who  had  lost  her  heart  completely 
to  Walter  Scott  Houghton;  and  it  was  believed  that 
Walter  Scott  had  failed  at  school  for  thinking  of  Kate 
and  not  of  his  studies. 

The  Houghton  house  was  a  wonderful  place  to  visit. 
Yes,  they  were  southern  people,  from  Kentucky,  and  dis¬ 
pensed  a  very  liberal  hospitality.  Miriam  and  the  doctor 
had  been  there  on  a  number  of  occasions,  particularly 
since  the  doctor  had  begun  to  treat  Lucy  Houghton.  Per¬ 
haps  they  could  all  go  out  together  sometime.  It  would 
be  an  event.  Well,  if  James  Burgett  was  willing  to  give 
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his  fortune  to  marry  Fanny,  why  would  Scott  Hough¬ 
ton  fail  to  show  an  interest  in  her?  If  he  did  not 
smell  of  horses,  if  he  was  all  that  Miriam  described  him 
to  be,  perhaps  Fanny  could  stand  him,  especially  if  it 
solved  her  fortunes  to  marry  him.  She  was  wondering 
how  and  when  she  could  meet  Walter  Scott.  Where  did 
he  get  this  name?  Houghton  was  a  Scotch  name  perhaps. 
Fanny  had  never  known  any  Scotch  people.  She  thought 
herself  all  English. 
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A  number  of  weeks  passed  by.  The  doctor  was  going 
out  every  few  days  to  see  Lucy  Houghton.  She  was  grad¬ 
ually  getting  better.  Miriam  tried  to  bring  about  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  all  of  them  to  visit  the  Houghtons,  but  it  was 
not  extended.  Fanny  thought  that  Miriam  had  exag¬ 
gerated  her  intimacy  with  the  Houghtons.  Then  she  won¬ 
dered  if  Miriam  had  some  reason  for  keeping  her  out  of 
this  delight.  At  any  rate,  why  was  not  Walter  Scott 
asked  to  call  upon  Fanny?  She  suggested  that  to  Miriam; 
but  Miriam  said  that  would  not  do,  that  Walter  Scott  was 
no  doubt  engaged  to  Kate  Green. 

Once  when  Miriam  was  standing  at  the  window  waiting 
for  the  doctor,  she  called  excitedly  to  Fanny  to  come. 
Fanny  got  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  a  buggy  go  by, 
driven  very  rapidly.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  clear-cut 
profile,  a  head  of  black,  curly  hair.  It  was  Walter  Scott. 
What  was  wonderful  about  it?  She  had  seen  many  hand¬ 
some  men  in  the  east.  Kate  Green  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  seat.  Miriam  had  seen  her.  Yes,  it  was  an  as¬ 
sured  thing  that  they  would  be  married.  Walter  Scott 
was  reputed  a  great  lover.  Many  women  had  been  mad 
about  him.  He  had  escaped  them  all,  leaving  sore  hearts. 
But  Kate  knew  how  to  handle  him.  He  had  met  his  fate 
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at  last.  This  was  what  Miriam  told  Fanny.  And  Fanny 
felt  that  she  could  draw  Walter  Scott  to  her,  in  spite  of 
Kate  Green.  Often  she  stood  at  the  window  hoping  that 
Walter  Scott  would  pass  again  or,  better  luck,  would  come 
to  the  door  for  the  doctor.  And  as  she  stood  in  this  mood 
she  felt  a  power  in  her  extending  itself  toward  Walter 
Scott  and  drawing  him  to  her.  Yes,  and  she  smiled  to 
herself  at  this:  did  a  spider  feel  so  as  it  lurked  at  the  door 
of  its  web  and  waited  for  the  fly? 

And  the  days  went  by.  Fanny  felt  her  dependence 
upon  Miriam  and  the  doctor.  She  was  made  to  feel  it. 
Miriam  was  noted  for  her  sharp  tongue;  but  she  was  no 
match  for  Fanny.  Miriam  knew  her  inferiority  in  retort 
to  Fanny.  Had  Fanny  changed?  Why  was  Fanny  now 
so  mild,  never  retaliating  upon  Miriam  otherwise  than  by 
looking  her  through,  or  smiling  with  penetrating  irony? 
Miriam  set  Fanny’s  manner  down  to  Fanny’s  fear  of 
losing  a  place  to  live.  For  Miriam  had  resolved,  indeed 
she  had  told  her  husband,  the  doctor,  that  if  Fanny  was 
insolent,  as  she  termed  it,  Fanny  must  leave.  The  matter 
of  blood  should  make  no  difference.  Fanny  divined  her 
own  precarious  position,  and  every  danger  signal  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  In  consequence  she  sheathed  her  anger 
at  critical  moments,  and  held  her  tongue.  Her  purpose 
was  to  meet  Walter  Scott  before  coming  to  an  issue  with 
Miriam.  If  she  didn’t  marry  him  she  would  leave 
Miriam’s  house.  She  hated  it.  She  could  only  endure  to 
stay  for  her  own  ends. 
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Walter  Scott  had  hea.r3  of  Fanny  Prentice,  of  her 
beauty  and  wit,  her  keen  mind  and  humorous  sayings. 
He  wanted  to  meet  her.  But  of  course  there  was  Kate 
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Green.  Kate  had  fallen  into  his  arms  at  a  touch  ...  all 
women  had  done  so.  But  Kate  had  capitulated  with  a 
determination  to  hold  Walter  Scott.  He  rather  liked  being 
held.  Kate  was  a  good  sort;  she  had  a  certain  beauty. 
Anyway,  there  were  two  things:  Walter  Scott  had  found 
himself  falling  out  of  key  with  his  father’s  home.  He 
felt  the  need  of  a  home  of  his  own.  What  he  did  on  the 
farm  did  not  constitute  an  occupation.  It  had  no  future, 
because  his  heart  was  not  in  it.  The  second  thing  was 
that  Kate  Green  sensed  Walter  Scott’s  ties  loosening  at 
home,  and  she  snuggled  in  to  the  loneliness  that  was  com¬ 
ing  upon  Walter  Scott  in  this  metamorphosis  of  his  life. 

But  now  that  he  had  heard  of  Fanny  Prentice,  he  was 
wondering  if  she  were  not  harder  and  more  fascinating 
game.  He  was  not  a  hunter,  but  he  wanted  more  resist¬ 
ance  than  Kate  Green  had  given  him.  He  was  dreaming 
of  a  woman  of  greater  vitality,  of  sharper  mind  than  Kate. 
Was  Fanny  Prentice  the  woman?  He  wanted  to  meet 
Fanny;  but  there  were  difficulties.  He  couldn’t  bring 
himself  to  call.  There  was  Kate  to  prevent  that.  Mean¬ 
time,  his  days  were  badly  spent.  He  worked  on  the  farm, 
but  it  was  for  wages,  and  rather  small  wages.  He  neither 
felt,  nor  was  made  to  feel,  that  he  had  to  work.  Then 
he  entertained  no  ambition  about  being  a  farmer.  It  was 
only  a  makeshift.  His  overflowing  vitality  collected  in 
the  hollows  of  his  nature  and  became  stagnant.  He 
dreamed  of  far-off  places  and  he  longed  for  diversions, 
for  gayeties,  for  festive  associations.  And  there  were  only 
the  country  dances,  and  the  rides  with  Elate.  Walter 
Scott  began  to  feel  a  strange  restlessness. 

Then  Uncle  Madison  was  the  only  one  at  home  who 
fitted  into  any  of  Walter  Scott’s  restless  moods.  He  was 
intimately  close  to  his  mother;  but  she  was  much  occu¬ 
pied  now  with  the  daughter  Lucy.  His  father  seemed 
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stern  and  disapproving.  There  was  more  illness  now  too. 
One  of  the  little  girls  had  taken  scarlet  fever;  and  Nancy 
more  than  had  her  hands  full.  Walter  Scott  was  sent  to 
Whitehall  to  bring  Dr.  Whitley. 

The  father,  William  Houghton,  came  to  the  barn  to  tell 
Walter  Scott  to  go  for  the  doctor.  And  Walter  Scott  was 
almost  caught  in  a  bad  pastime,  as  it  was  regarded  by 
William.  It  was  a  rainy  day  and  Walter  Scott  and  Uncle 
Madison  were  in  the  hallway  of  the  barn  playing  seven-up. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  rain  prevented  work; 
and  there  was  no  other  play.  Uncle  Madison  had  a  bottle 
of  pink  liquid.  It  was  alcohol  diluted  with  water  and 
colored  with  cinnamon  drops.  Uncle  Madison  had  intro¬ 
duced  this  drink  to  Walter  Scott  before  .  .  .  and  how 
good  for  a  rainy  day!  Walter  Scott  felt  all  the  currents 
of  his  being  surge  and  gather  under  its  influence.  It  gave 
him  strange,  powerful  dreams.  It  filled  him  with  super¬ 
human  strength,  with  will  and  indomitable  courage.  Once 
when  he  had  drunk  some  of  it  he  had  taken  the  hired 
man,  a  huge  fellow,  and  thrown  him  with  perfect  ease. 
All  humorous  things  came  to  him  fluently  when  taking  it. 
He  laughed  and  kept  Uncle  Madison  in  a  roar.  He  re¬ 
cited  Julius  Caesar  and  the  March  of  the  Ages,  things  he 
had  learned  at  school.  He  climbed  down  into  the  stalls, 
put  his  back  under  Old  Nell,  the  saddle  horse,  and  lifted 
her  off  her  feet.  He  turned  handsprings  in  the  hay  in  the 
loft.  He  hustled  Uncle  Madison  about  in  good  nature, 
and  as  if  he  were  a  child.  .  .  .  But  as  William  Houghton 
came  to  the  bam  they  were  only  playing  seven-up,  and 
taking  a  sip  now  and  then  of  the  pink  liquid. 

They  were  almost  caught  with  it.  For  William’s  step 
was  no  sooner  heard  than  the  face  of  William  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  barn  hallway.  And  as  William  told 
Walter  Scott  to  saddle  a  horse  and  go  for  the  doctor, 
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Walter  Scott’s  heart  gave  a  sudden,  powerful  beat.  He 
imagined  instantly  Fanny  Prentice  coming  to  the  door; 
and  the  pink  liquid  gave  him  a  more  vivid  sense  of  that 
consummation.  So  he  set  off  in  haste  to  bring  Dr. 
Whitley. 
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At  that  moment  Fanny  was  upstairs  making  her  bed. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  this  when  Miriam  called  to  her 
to  come  and  help  with  the  dishes.  This  angered  Fanny, 
and  she  made  some  spirited  return.  Whereupon  Miriam, 
with  direct  bluntness,  told  Fanny  that  she  could  help  with 
the  work  or  find  another  place  to  board.  Fanny  looked  at 
Miriam  with  brilliant,  hating  eyes.  But  she  only  said 
that  she  was  making  her  bed,  and  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  finish  that  first.  Miriam  pushed  the  case  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Fanny  must  do  what  she  was  told.  That  was  the 
last  thing  that  Fanny  would  do  for  anyone.  Yet  at  this 
moment  something  held  back  Fanny’s  tongue.  She  con¬ 
cealed  her  anger  and  helped  with  the  dishes.  A  few  days 
before  this  they  had  quarreled  again;  and  Fanny  was 
now  thinking  that  something  must  happen,  or  she  must 
leave  Miriam’s  house.  She  couldn’t  go  back  to  Beards- 
town,  nor  to  Princeton.  WTiere  then?  At  times  life 
looked  insoluble  to  Fanny.  A  hatred  of  her  lot  took  pos¬ 
session  of  her,  and  that  made  her  hate  her  sister.  She 
had  been  raised  on  the  doctrine  of  Rev.  Reason  Prentice 
that  a  child’s  will  must  be  broken.  It  had  filled  her  with 
rebellion  and  with  the  desire  to  break  Miriam’s  will  if 
she  had  a  fair  chance.  But  what  could  she  do  in  this 
dependent  position?  Miriam  had  a  will,  too;  and  Fanny 
knew  that  Miriam  would  not  hesitate  to  set  her  in  the 
street  if  she  ignited  Miriam’s  inclination  to  anger.  .  .  . 
But  just  as  soon  as  she  finished  helping  with  the  dishes 
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she  returned  to  finish  making  her  bed,  leaving  Miriam  to 
sweep  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room. 

Miriam,  no  doubt,  wanted  Fanny  to  help  with  that. 
Well,  let  Miriam  ask  her!  So  off  she  went,  after  having 
done  the  literal  thing  that  Miriam  had  asked  her  to  do. 
She  was  just  finishing  the  bed  when  she  heard  the  click 
of  the  gate.  She  looked  out.  She  saw  a  man,  tall,  strong, 
with  black  curly  hair,  and  with  cheeks  as  pink  as  the 
drink  he  had  been  taking.  Fanny  could  see  how  large 
his  eyes  were  from  the  distance  of  the  window.  Yes,  he 
seemed  as  wonderful  as  she  had  been  told  he  was.  What 
should  she  do?  Miriam  was  downstairs.  She  would  be 
able  to  reach  the  door  first  in  response  to  the  ring.  That 
must  not  be!  Fanny  dropped  the  coverlet  and  with  swift, 
silent  steps  glided  down  the  stairs.  She  was  standing  in 
the  corner  of  the  hall,  at  the  side  of  the  door,  when  Walter 
Scott  rang  the  bell.  She  heard  Miriam  hastening  from 
the  dining  room.  But  Fanny  herself  op>ened  the  door  and 
faced  Walter  Scott! 

She  could  put  flaming  laughter  in  her  eyes  when  she 
tried.  She  could  modulate  her  voice  to  music  when  she 
pleased.  And  she  looked  at  Walter  Scott  with  such  de¬ 
light  that  he  thought  the  flames  of  an  open  fire  were 
playing  in  her  widely  gazing  eyes.  On  his  part,  a  deep 
seriousness  darkened  his  expression.  It  was  a  look  of 
wonder  and  of  fear,  and  of  anticipated  suffering.  He 
asked  for  the  doctor.  ...  By  this  time  Miriam  had 
come  to  the  door  and,  as  the  wife,  had  asserted  the  author¬ 
ity  to  answer  for  the  doctor’s  coming.  In  this  way  she 
had  slightly  pushed  Fanny  aside.  Walter  Scott  refused 
the  invitation  to  enter;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  talk 
Miriam  had  introduced  Fanny  to  him.  Then  he  had 
turned  away  and  taken  a  hurried  departure. 

All  the  way  home  he  thought  of  Fanny  ,  .  .  her  eyes! 
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How  laughing  and  bright  they  were!  Her  voice,  how 
musical!  A  fear  went  through  him.  He  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  had  been  introduced  into  his  being.  It  was  like  a 
drug.  It  was  like  a  wound,  which  at  once  began  to  spread 
its  exhilaration  and  then  its  depression  through  him.  He 
went  at  once  to  the  barn  to  find  Uncle  Madison.  He  felt 
the  need  of  a  little  of  the  pink  liquid.  When  he  got  it 
Uncle  Madison  warned  him  against  taking  too  much.  It 
made  him  drowsy,  and  he  crawled  into  the  hay  and  fell 
asleep  thinking  of  Fanny’s  eyes! 


lO 

This  trick  of  Fanny’s  was  too  transparent.  If  Fanny 
had  stayed  upstairs  at  her  work  she  would  not  have  met 
Walter  Scott.  Perhaps  sometime  it  had  to  come  about, 
anyway.  But  Miriam  wanted  to  rule  the  meeting.  Kate 
Green’s  father  was  one  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  best  friends. 
Miriam  did  not  intend  to  have  her  sister  Fanny  steal 
Walter  Scott  from  Kate  Green,  and  thus  lose  the  doctor’s 
friends  and  patronage.  She  reproved  Fanny  for  coming 
to  the  door,  and  told  her  in  so  many  words  to  leave 
Walter  Scott  alone.  But  Fanny  knew  that  she  had 
wounded  Walter  Scott  with  her  eyes.  And  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  triumph  she  let  Miriam  say  what  she 
chose  without  returning  a  word.  Fanny  was  planning 
ways  night  and  day  to  see  Walter  Scott  again.  She  knew 
that  Kate  Green  was  not  a  serious  rival. 

Miriam  played  into  Fanny’s  hands.  There  was  young 
Dr.  Horton,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Whitley’s.  Miriam  planned 
to  get  Fanny  interested  in  him.  That  was  the  thing  to 
do.  There  was  just  one  objection  to  this.  Dr.  Horton 
had  paid  some  attention  to  Lucy  Houghton.  But  Lucy 
had  now  been  ill  a  long  time,  and  though  she  was  getting 
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better  it  was  doubtful  if  she  ever  would  be  completely 
well.  Miriam  thought  always  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  professional 
progress.  The  Houghtons  were  good  patrons;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Kate  Green’s  family  meant  more  to  Dr. 
Whitley  than  the  Houghtons.  Reasoning  thus  far, 
Miriam  decided  to  bring  Dr.  Horton  and  Fanny  together. 
Fanny  must  be  placed.  She  couldn’t  live  indefinitely 
with  Miriam. 

Fanny  fell  into  the  plan  at  once  of  having  Dr.  Horton 
to  dinner.  But  it  was  with  a  different  idea  from  that 
Miriam  had.  Fanny  intended  to  use  Dr.  Horton  as  a 
foil.  If  Walter  Scott  grew  willful  she  would  turn  to  Dr, 
Horton.  Thus  she  would  be  able  to  play  Walter  Scott 
until  she  caught  him.  And  she  had  determined  to  catch 
him.  She  had  already  planned  this  far  ahead. 

So  Dr.  Horton  came  to  dinner.  Fanny  made  herself 
wonderfully  agreeable.  But  Dr.  Horton  took  no  wounds. 
She  was  not  dangerous  to  him,  nor  wonderful.  He  saw 
her  as  a  keen  mind  more  than  as  a  beautiful  face.  He 
was  a  friendly,  self-possessed  man,  of  small  imagination, 
of  worldly  ambitions.  What  was  Fanny  Prentice  to  him 
in  his  plans  for  the  future?  She  could  do  nothing  to 
advance  his  fortunes.  Lucy  Houghton  would  get  well, 
and  she  would  have  an  inheritance.  Besides  she  had  a 
family.  And  if  she  didn’t  get  well,  there  were  other 
daughters  of  well-to-do  men.  No,  Dr.  Horton  had  no 
thought  of  Fanny  Prentice  as  a  wife.  And  Fanny  had 
no  thought  of  Dr.  Horton  as  a  husband,  although  he 
imagined  otherwise.  Thus  the  dinner  passed  with  quiet 
feeling  all  around.  And  afterward  Dr.  Horton  took  Fanny 
to  some  dances  and  parties.  In  this,  way  she  met  Walter 
Scott  again,  and  talked  and  danced  with  him.  But  when 
he  asked  to  call  she  pleaded  excuses.  Finally  she  lied 
to  him,  saying  that  Dr.  Whitley  was  very  strict  with  her. 
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and  that  Dr.  Whitley  was  afraid  of  young  men  who 
touched  drink.  Fanny  had  heard  that  Walter  Scott  some¬ 
times  drank.  And  she  saw  her  chance  now  to  use  the 
subject  for  her  own  ends  in  catching  him. 

All  the  while  Walter  Scott  was  growing  madder  about 
Fanny  Prentice.  And  Fanny  was  pretending  that  she  was 
mad  about  Dr.  Horton.  She  gave  Walter  Scott  to  under¬ 
stand  this. 

The  largest  dance  of  the  year  was  given  in  Whitehall. 
Walter  Scott  brought  Kate  Green,  and  Dr.  Horton 
brought  Fanny.  This  night  Walter  Scott  danced  with 
Fanny  every  time  he  could,  and  to  do  it  he  schemed  to 
find  partners  for  Kate.  Once  when  he  couldn’t,  he  left 
Kate  to  sit  the  dance  out  with  some  girl  friends  who  were 
also  without  partners.  Fanny  was  wearing  a  new  dress. 
It  was  one  of  Miriam’s  made  over.  Her  eyes  were  more 
lambent  than  ever;  and  she  was  wearing  a  powder  that 
thrilled  Walter  Scott  to  intoxication.  Moreover,  the 
orchestra  had  been  brought  from  Springfield,  and  one  of 
the  waltzes  drugged  Walter  Scott  with  consuming  amor¬ 
ousness. 

Fanny  had  taken  Walter  Scott  in  without  betraying 
her  plan  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  she  kept  thinking  of 
the  other  men  she  had  known:  of  George  Godfrey,  red¬ 
cheeked  and  bluff,  who  had  made  love  to  her  after  a 
fashion  in  Princeton  when  she  was  only  fourteen.  He  had 
shocked  her  with  his  profanity.  And  then,  when  he  was 
killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  she  had  thought  of  him  with 
horrible  imaginings,  believing  that  he  was  in  the  hell 
that  her  father  had  preached.  She  thought  of  the  fellow 
at  Indianapolis  and  of  James  Burgett,  the  horse  man. 
Well,  in  what  company  of  men  would  Walter  Scott  not 
shine  the  brightest?  As  Walter  Scott’s  mother  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  song  of  the  redbird,  so  was  he  now  carried 
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away  by  the  music  of  this  waltz.  Music  always  betrays. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  betrayed  soul,  and  it  perpetuates 
betrayal.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  Walter  Scott’s  emotional 
power  swept  him  away.  He  held  Fanny  very  close  to  him 
in  the  dance.  He  became  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  softness  of  her  flesh.  It 
was  on  his  lips  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her.  But  he  was 
afraid.  Afraid!  He  had  never  been  afraid  of  anything 
before.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  touched  him.  He  wished 
himself  away  ...  in  the  barn  playing  seven-up  with 
Uncle  Madison,  lifting  the  horses,  at  work.  In  a  turn  of 
the  waltz  Fanny  looked  into  his  face  with  a  curious,  tri¬ 
umphant,  half-cruel  smile.  Hjs  suffering  gave  her  de¬ 
light.  It  acted  upon  her  like  a  blood  transfusion.  Walter 
Scott  guessed  vaguely  at  what  her  feeling  was.  Then  he 
mastered  himself  to  ask  her  to  ride  with  him  the  next 
night,  since  he  couldn’t  come  to  the  house.  And  Fanny 
looked  pleased,  but  as  if  she  were  puzzled.  Then  with 
that  sweet  secretness  which  betokens  a  yielding  interest, 
she  asked  him  how  it  could  be  managed.  And  Walter 
Scott,  grown  bolder,  told  her  to  meet  him  at  the  front 
door  of  the  Baptist  church  at  dark.  Fanny  consented, 
thinking  to  herself  that  if  she  couldn’t  satisfy  Miriam 
with  some  lie,  she  would  brave  it  out.  She  felt  sure  now 
that  Walter  Scott  was  hers.  She  had  wounded  and  lamed 
him.  For  his  part,  his  will  was  up  to  keep  even  with  her, 
to  master  her,  to  demonstrate  the  male  superiority  of 
strength. 

All  the  next  day  Walter  Scott  heard  the  music  of  the 
waltz.  He  moved  in  a  land  of  dreams  in  which  Fanny 
was  a  supernatural  figure.  Uncle  Madison  had  helped 
him  wash  the  buggy,  and  to  curry  the  horses,  and  to 
brighten  .up  the  harness.  He  thought  Walter  Scott  was 
shining  up  for  Kate  Green  .  .  .  and  still.  But  Walter 
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Scott  would  not  for  the  world  tell  Uncle  Madison  what  he 
was  going  to  do  this  night.  Well,  what  should  he  do? 
Should  he  propose  to  her?  Then  if  he  could  gain  her 
consent,  that  much  would  be  won.  And  if  Fanny  should 
grow  cruel  or  incorrigible,  he  could  pay  her  up  by  desert¬ 
ing  her.  He  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  for  that  reason 
thought  of  cruel  things,  too.  Also,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  already  divined  Fanny  as  a  will,  and  as  a  punish¬ 
ing  heart.  Yes,  it  was  one  strong  will  against  another. 
Both  were  bent  on  devouring  each  other;  and  neither  was 
wholly  conscious  of  it,  especially  Walter  Scott.  What  he 
thought  of  specifically  was  making  Fanny  his  own,  so 
that  her  will  might  be  his.  That  was  it,  a  harmonization, 
a  union  of  lives  .  .  .  love,  to  use  a  word.  That  must  be, 
if  anything;  and  if  not  that,  then  the  reassertion  of  all 
masculine  powers;  brutalities,  perhaps. 

Walter  Scott  was  at  the  church  promptly  at  the  minute. 
People  might  be  passing,  and  he  could  not  pause  without 
being  seen.  Anyone  would  know  he  was  not  meeting  Kate 
Green,  as  he  always  called  at  her  house  for  her.  Well, 
if  he  was  seen,  Kate  Green  would  hear  of  it.  But  what 
matter?  Kate  Green  was  very  much  in  the  rear  of  his 
interest  this  night.  ...  Fanny  had  not  arrived.  And  he 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  stop;  so  he  drove  on  around  a  few 
blocks  and  returned.  He  was  driving  a  different  horse 
than  he  ever  had  when  taking  Kate  Green;  and  yet  he 
must  not  run  the  chance  of  stopping  by  the  church.  He 
drove  past  again;  for  Fanny  had  not  come.  Did  she 
understand  the  hour?  She  was  now  eight  minutes  late. 
He  drove  to  the  end  of  the  street,  where  there  was  a  corn¬ 
field.  That  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  because  anyone 
would  know  he  had  no  errand  at  that  destination.  How¬ 
ever,  all  was  well.  He  turned  around  unobserved  and 
returned  to  the  church.  It  was  now  twelve  minutes  past 
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the  appointed  time.  There  was  no  one  by  the  church. 
Accordingly,  he  paused  a  few  minutes.  Someone  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  he  must  drive  on.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
again.  Fanny  was  now  fifteen  minutes  late.  He  was 
impatient,  a  little  angry.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  good  for  her  to  wait  for  him.  So  he  took  a  long  road 
this  time,  and  went  for  nearly  a  mile  into  the  country. 
It  was  twenty-five  minutes  past  the  meeting  time  when 
he  got  back  to  the  church.  No  Fanny!  Perhaps  she 
meant  to  fool  him.  That  was  the  meaning  in  her  eyes 
when  she  was  dancing  with  him.  Well,  one  more  turn, 
and  if  she  wasn’t  here  then  Walter  Scott  would  drive 
around  to  Kate  Green’s.  She  never  kept  him  waiting 
this  way. 

At  this  moment  Fanny  was  coming  down  the  side  street. 
She  saw  the  horse  and  buggy  and  because  they  were 
moving  slowly  she  knew  that  Walter  Scott  was  waiting 
for  her.  Miriam  and  the  doctor  were  going  out  for  the 
evening.  That  made  it  opportune  for  Fanny.  But  she 
had  to  stay  at  the  house  until  they  had  gone.  So  she 
knew  that  Walter  Scott  was  on  time  and  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  her.  Still  she  did  not  hasten  to  join  him.  Her 
heart  began  to  thump.  She  had  never  done  anything  like 
this  before.  She  was  almost  on  the  point  of  hurrying 
back  home.  Then  she  stepped  into  the  side  entrance  of 
the  church  until  she  got  her  breath  better.  That  was  just 
as  Walter  Scott  looked  down  on  the  street  on  which  she 
had  come.  And  so  he  didn’t  see  Fanny.  He  drove  on. 
It  was  forty  minutes  past  the  hour  when  he  returned.  She 
saw  him  driving  slowly  toward  the  church  and  hastened 
to  the  corner  to  step  into  the  buggy  when  he  should  arrive. 

As  soon  as  she  was  seated  she  thought  she  would  test 
Walter  Scott.  She  asked  him  why  he  was  so  late.  She 
complained  that  it  embarrassed  her  to  stand  where  pass- 
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ers-by  could  see  her.  She  pretended  that  the  meeting 
place  was  at  the  side  entrance  of  the  church.  Walter 
Scott  knew  that  she  was  not  at  the  front  of  the  church  at 
the  appointed  hour.  But  she  might  have  been  at  the  side 
entrance!  And  if  she  did  not  from  that  place  see  him 
pass,  perhaps  she  did  believe  that  he  was  late.  And  so 
Walter  Scott  lied  too!  It  suited  him  now  not  to  appear 
too  eager.  So  he  told  Fanny  that  Lucy  was  worse  and 
that  he  could  not  start  as  early  as  he  had  planned.  And 
Fanny  laughed  to  herself.  She  had  kept  Walter  Scott 
waiting,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  it  and  had  lied  to  her 
about  it! 

II 

They  drove  into  the  country.  The  horse  was  a  fast 
stepper,  and  Walter  Scott  held  the  reins  with  a  masterful 
hand.  Fanny’s  presence  at  his  side  inspired  masculine 
self-assertion.  He  sensed  her  power,  her  will.  He  had 
to  demonstrate  his  own.  This  was  no  time  to  propose 
marriage  to  Fanny.  And  how  did  it  give  Walter  Scott  a 
dominant  hand  over  Fanny  to  ask  her  to  marry  him?  Yet 
Walter  Scott  felt  his  nerves  crying  for  some  relief.  His 
presence  did  not  awe  Fanny;  his  deep  voice  did  not  be¬ 
witch  her.  At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  Walter  Scott. 

He  was  with  her  now,  and  was  attempting  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sorcery  he  had  been  under  since  the  dance;  the 
opiate  effect  of  the  music  in  which  Fanny  was  the  dream 
picture.  Well,  she  seemed  different  from  the  woman  he 
danced  with  last  night.  In  this  open  air  she  was  more 
definite  in  personality,  hard  perhaps.  She  was  saying 
bright  things  that  flashed  like  sparks  of  iron;  and  as  they 
fell  from  her  lips  they  grew  black  and  gave  forth  a  metallic 
sound.  Walter  Scott  had  a  lively  wit  too,  and  a  gift  of 
humorous  characterization  and  story  telling.  Fanny  did 
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not  care  to  hear  tales  of  the  people  around  here.  She 
despised  them;  and  for  her  there  was  nothing  but  clown¬ 
ishness  and  vulgarity  in  these  stories  of  them.  She  let 
Walter  Scott  go  on  at  will.  She  wanted  to  see  the  quality 
of  his  tongue.  For  as  no  one  had  ever  routed  her  in  an 
exchange  of  repartee,  she  was  curious  to  see  if  she  had 
met  a  man  who  could  hold  his  own  with  her.  She  said 
just  enough  to  keep  Walter  Scott  keyed  up.  When  he  had 
shown  his  full  strength  she  would  unloosen  her  batteries. 
Besides,  she  wanted  to  marry  him;  and  it  was  no  time  to 
terrify  him  with  her  tongue.  .  .  . 

Walter  Scott  suspected  that  Fanny  had  pieties,  being 
the  daughter  of  a  minister.  In  the  tension  of  self-restraint 
his  tendency  was  to  lurch  out  in  some  shocking  word. 
He  wanted  to  assert  his  strength  and  independence.  The 
idea  of  feeling  such  deference  and  almost  fear  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman!  All  the  while  Kate  Green  was 
fading  out  of  his  consideration.  Nothing  seemed  to  be 
important  now  but  to  master  the  present  moment.  And 
how  was  that  to  be  done?  Walter  Scott  was  conscious 
of  his  physical  perfections.  He  had  been  told  of  them 
enough.  And  he  had  been  told  also  of  his  promising 
gifts  of  mind  at  school  and  elsewhere.  Did  Fanny  over¬ 
look  these  things?  She  had  said  nothing  about  them  in 
the  remotest  way.  What  of  flattery  had  there  been  in 
her  attitude?  Oh,  yes,  her  coming  to  the  door  that  day, 
her  look.  And  now  this  secret  ride!  Walter  Scott  was 
buoyed  into  self-regard  as  he  thought  of  these  things.  At 
that  moment  the  buggy  ran  over  something  in  the  road. 
The  springs  sounded  suddenly  as  if  they  were  cracked. 
And  Walter  Scott  ejaculated,  “By  God!”  He  felt  proud 
of  himself  in  that  instant.  Let  the  preacher’s  daughter 
do  what  she  would!  But  Fanny  simply  inquired  if  some¬ 
thing  had  broken.  For  that  matter,  she  had  heard  George 
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Godfrey  swear  in  the  old  days  at  Princeton.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  she  keenly  saw  that  this  oath  of  Walter  Scott’s 
was  only  a  nervous  self-assertion.  It  was  really  a  tribute 
to  her  power.  .  .  .  Walter  Scott  got  out  to  look  the  buggy 
over.  Nothing  had  broken.  He  got  back  into  the  buggy, 
Fanny  thoughtfully  held  the  duster  up  so  that  he  could 
easily  draw  it  over  him.  Ah!  he  had  shown  his  independ¬ 
ence,  and  all  was  well.  ,  .  .  While  they  were  stopped  a 
traveler  had  come  up  and  paused  too.  He  called  Walter 
Scott  by  name  and  asked,  “What’s  the  matter?”  Walter 
Scott  answered  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  and  the  man 
laughed  knowingly  and  drove  on. 

This  was  a  disturbing  encounter  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  all,  Kate  Green  would  find  out  that  he  had  been 
driving  with  Fanny.  But  no  matter.  Kate  Green  simply 
would  not  do.  He  could  not  stand  her  now,  not  as  a  wife, 
after  this  knowledge  of  a  woman  as  keen  and  fascinating 
as  Fanny.  ,  .  .  Something  had  to  be  done.  Walter  Scott 
was  in  a  torrent  of  crossing  and  recrossing  emotions, 
Fanny  drew  him,  repelled  him.  Her  personality  stood 
aloof  from  him,  defied  him  .  .  .  yet  here  she  was  by  his 
side,  and  on  a  secret  adventure.  And  she  had  said  noth¬ 
ing  that  was  wounding.  He  was  trying  to  make  out  what 
to  do  with  Fanny.  It  even  crossed  his  mind  to  try  to 
make  a  prize  of  Fanny.  But  there  could  be  no  delight  in 
that,  and  no  conquest  either.  He  could  see  Fanny  turn¬ 
ing  instantly  into  a  lynx.  No,  that  would  not  do.  Well, 
he  loved  her  enough  to  marry  her.  And  at  that  moment 
a  warm  breeze  stirred  out  of  a  meadow  they  were  passing, 
and  Walter  Scott  began  to  grope  for  words  of  proposal. 
He  had  proposed  to  Kate  Green,  but  that  was  simple. 
That  was  nothing  but  a  laughing  declaration  of  interest 
and  an  expression  of  boyish  delight.  This  was  different. 
It  was  more  complex.  Kate  Green,  for  one  thing,  made 
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it  so.  For  Fanny  knew  about  Kate  Green.  And  then 
Fanny!  Why  did  Walter  Scott  experience  shame  and 
fear  while  trying  to  find  words?  He  was  in  a  madness 
about  Fanny,  but  it  did  not  carry  him  into  any  intimacies, 
any  caresses.  He  was  in  fear  of  being  repulsed.  He  had 
seen  animals  kick  each  other.  It  came  to  an  animalistic 
vision  of  himself  as  repelled  or  hurt  when  he  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  Fanny’s  response  to  a  proffered  tender¬ 
ness.  Hence  he  began  with  words  of  interest,  of  admira¬ 
tion,  of  vouchings  for  himself. 

He  began  to  gather  speed.  He  became  moved  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  Hb  felt  his  tongue  losing  its  firm 
self-control.  Tears  came  out  of  his  eyes.  His  voice 
broke  just  a  little.  But  that  might  be  only  embarrassment 
.  .  .  not  tears.  Fanny  could  not  see  his  eyes  in  this 
darkness.  If  in  maternal  tenderness  she  had  only  leaned 
her  cheek  against  his,  she  would  have  felt  the  tears.  Kate 
Green  would  have  done  so.  How  kind  and  yielding  Kate 
Green  was!  But  here  Fanny  only  heard  Walter  Scott 
through.  And  then  in  a  small  voice,  speaking  not  very 
fluently,  not  hesitatingly  but  thinly  at  least,  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  emotion,  Fanny  began  to  speak  of  Kate  Green, 
and  to  say  that  she  could  not  be  unfair,  that  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  take  what  was  not  hers,  and  that  on  that 
score  she  would  have  to  be  sure  both  that  Walter  Scott 
had  no  further  interest  in  Kate  Green,  and  that  Kate 
Green  was  assured  in  some  way  that  she  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  unfair  toward  Kate.  And  then  there  was  the  matter 
of  Walter  Scott’s  lively  ways:  all  these  country  dances, 
these  fights,  wrestlings,  this  unsettled  life,  the  drink  of 
which  she  had  heard;  the  running  away  from  school  at 
Philadelphia.  She  would  have  to  be  perfectly  sure  of 
Walter  Scott  before  embarking  upon  a  serious  matter  like 
an  engagement.  .  .  .  And  lastly,  there  was  Dr.  Florton, 
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whom  she  had  encouraged.  And  she  could  not  be  unfair 
to  him,  no  matter  what  suffering  it  brought  her. 

And  so  Fanny  talked  until  they  came  back  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  And  there,  Walter  Scott,  saying  good-night, 
asked  her  to  think  the  matter  over  and  be  ready  to  speak 
when  he  saw  her  next.  Then  he  drove  home  in  anger, 
despising  himself.  He  had  dishonored  Kate  Green;  he 
had  seen  his  strength  break  under  a  strange  emotion 
which  had  come  over  him  and  overwhelmed  him.  He 
could  not  understand  it.  He  had  seen  fish  streaking  the 
water  with  their  blood  as  they  ran  to  the  length  of  the 
line.  Was  the  hook  still  in  him?  Had  he  broken  loose? 
But  in  any  case,  there  was  the  blood. 

And  Fanny  found  Miriam  waiting  for  her.  She  told 
Miriam  that  she  had  been  out  for  a  walk.  Miriam  re¬ 
proved  Fanny;  and  Fanny  held  her  tongue  and  went  up 
to  her  room  smiling  at  the  results  of  the  evening. 


12 

In  the  confusion  of  thought  at  the  parting,  Walter  Scott 
had  made  no  arrangement  for  seeing  Fanny  again.  When 
was  he  to  go  for  her  answer?  He  thought  of  this  the  next 
morning  as  he  awoke.  Should  he  go  for  her  answer? 
What  was  this  that  made  him  want  to  punish  Fanny,  to 
hurt  her?  He  had  never  felt  so  toward  Kate  Green.  He 
had  bared  his  heart  to  Fanny,  and  it  was  a  heart  that 
was  deeply  moved.  He  had  offered  himself  to  Fanny 
impulsively  but  with  full  seriousness.  Now  if  she  did 
not  fully  respond  to  him,  he  wanted  to  wound  her.  Had 
she  responded  to  him?  Walter  Scott  was  vain.  He 
was  considered  the  greatest  catch  of  the  whole  country 
around.  Kate  Green  had  accepted  him  only  too  gladly. 
Who  was  this  Fanny  Prentice  t^t  she  did  not  accept  him 
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on  the  spot?  Hadn’t  he  dishonored  himself  in  this  pro¬ 
posal?  Why  had  he  been  so  faithless  to  Kate  Green? 
This  sort  of  fickleness  was  not  in  his  blood.  There  was 
his  mother  Nancy,  and  his  father  William!  How  they 
had  honored  and  loved  each  other  from  the  beginning! 
Was  this  some  outcropping  of  the  blood  of  Nancy’s 
unknown  father,  the  Spaniard,  the  Irishman,  whoever 
he  was? 

But  above  all,  Walter  Scott  was  afraid  of  Fanny.  His 
fear  was  unreasoning  and  unexplained.  He  could  not 
make  it  out.  Above  a  certain  shame  for  what  he  had 
done,  there  was  fear  in  his  heart;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  could  not  put  Fanny  out  of  his  mind.  He  loved  her 
.  .  .  yes,  that  must  be  what  is  called  love.  One  feels 
drawn  irresistibly,  and  one  feels  hurt  and  terrified;  one 
tries  to  get  away.  And  to  begin  it,  he  went  about  with 
Uncle  Madison.  They  worked  together.  They  played 
cards,  and  freshened  the  bottle  for  more  drinks.  Then 
Lucy  was  gradually  getting  well,  and  Walter  Scott  went 
to  her  side  and  spent  hours  with  her,  reading  to  her,  talk¬ 
ing  with  her  about  everything,  except  Fanny;  about 
Kate  Green,  and  Lucy  was  warning  Walter  Scott  against 
Kate  Green.  She  was  not  near  good  enough  for  this 
adored  brother.  Besides,  why  worry?  “You  are  scarcely 
more  than  twenty-one,”  said  Lucy. 

Then  Walter  Scott  found  himself  back  with  his  mother 
more  than  he  had  been  for  months.  Now  that  Lucy 
was  improving,  the  mother  had  more  time  for  the  rest 
of  the  children.  And  when  she  found  Walter  Scott  sitting 
with  her  again  in  the  kitchen,  helping  her  with  the  work, 
her  heart  was  full  of  delight.  In  a  sense  he  had  got 
away  from  her  in  these  changed  conditions;  the  illness 
of  Lucy,  and  the  interest  in  Kate  Green.  So  Nancy  began 
to  talk  to  Walter  Scott  about  Kate  Green.  “Don’t  do  this, 
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Walter,”  she  said.  “There’s  time  yet;  and  let  things 
come  more  naturally.  Wait  until  you  meet  someone  that 
you  can’t  give  up.  When  you  say  to  yourself  that  this 
must  be,  then  the  time  has  come.  You  don’t  say  that 
about  Kate  Green.  She  can’t  be  any  help  to  you.  Mar¬ 
ried  life  must  have  something  to  grow  around.  It  can’t 
grow  around  love.  You  had  just  as  well  expect  a  vine  to 
support  itself.  You  must  have  work  or  interests  for  a 
trellis.  There  must  be  something  to  love  about  or  for. 
Love  cannot  love  about  itself.  And  you  are  a  nature  that 
needs  a  capable  woman,  a  good  mind  and  a  devoted  heart 
to  ensure  your  happiness,  and  carry  you  forward.  You 
need  help,  Walter.  You  are  strong  and  gifted,  and  you 
have  an  affectionate  nature.  Think  about  all  your  own 
qualities  when  considering  a  woman.  It  will  help  you 
to  know  what  she  can  be  to  you  and  whether  you  can  make 
her  happy.  I  love  you  almost  to  death,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  see  you  mess  yourself.  There’s  a  lot  of  girls  around 
who  think  that  it  means  money  to  them  to  marry  you; 
and  besides,  you  are  not  so  bad  a  catch  on  your  own  hook. 
But  look  here:  as  much  as  I  hate  to  see  you  go  away 
from  the  old  home,  you  aren’t  doing  any  good  for  your¬ 
self  here.  You  don’t  want  to  farm.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?  It’s  time  to  think  of  that.  Do  you  know  your 
hair  needs  attention?  Come,  I’ll  do  it  now.”  And  Nancy 
took  Walter  Scott  into  the  room  where  Lucy  was  and 
combed  his  hair,  dressing  it  with  bay  rum. 

Meantime,  Kate  Green  had  heard  of  Walter  Scott’s 
ride  with  Fanny.  The  traveler  in  the  road  turned  out 
to  be  a  clerk  in  the  drug  store,  and  once  when  Kate  Green 
had  come  in  for  a  purchase  the  clerk  had  teased  her 
with  the  revelation.  She  had  gone  at  once  to  Walter 
Scott  with  it.  And  Walter  Scott  had  lied:  he  told  Kate 
that  he  wa.s  taking  Fanny  out  to  see  Lucy,  and  at  Lucy’s 
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request.  Yes,  the  hour  was  a  little  late;  but  the  buggy 
had  broken  down  and  they  were  delayed  while  he  repaired 
it.  Kate  Green  made  herself  believe  him.  Anyway,  there 
had  been  no  repetition  of  the  association,  and  perhaps 
Walter  Scott  had  told  the  truth.  But  when  Kate  Green 
saw  Lucy  she  managed  the  conversation  so  as  to  get  the 
truth.  She  confronted  Walter  Scott  with  it;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  had  taken  Fanny  for  a  ride,  but  that 
he  had  gone  no  farther.  And  why  not  believe  this?  It 
was  true.  He  had  not  seen  Fanny  again;  and  he  was 
going  with  Kate  Green  as  before.  Still,  he  could  not  forget 
Fanny.  He  saw  his  own  blood  streaked  in  the  water.  He 
knew  that  he  was  not  loose.  Memory  of  her  hauled  him 
up  constantly.  And  there  were  no  rushes,  no  conceal¬ 
ments  into  which  he  could  dart  without  feeling  that  he 
was  hooked  and  fastened.  And  when  he  was  with  Kate 
Green  she  made  him  desperate  at  times.  She  was  so 
inane,  so  devoid  of  everything  that  made  Fanny  irre¬ 
sistible. 

Six  months  went  by,  and  Walter  Scott  did  not  see 
Fanny.  .  .  .  Once,  at  a  distance.  She  was  going  with 
Dr.  Horton  to  the  dances,  everywhere.  And  Walter 
Scott  was  keeping  away  from  the  dances.  He  was  plead¬ 
ing  to  Kate  Green  the  excuse  that  he  had  lamed  himself. 
As  he  saw  Kate  habitually,  she  let  the  matter  of  the  dances 
go.  All  the  while  he  was  in  a  desperate  state  of  mind. 
To  be  so  inconvenienced,  so  circumscribed  in  movement 
because  of  Fanny.  It  was  exasperating,  humiliating.  It 
must  end. 


^3 

Fanny  felt  dishonored  that  Walter  Scott  had  not 
returned  to  her.  Her  mind  was  keen,  but  it  did  not 
penetrate  to  Walter  Scott’s  secret.  There  w^  a  certain 
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coarseness  in  her  intellectual  acumen.  Walter  Scott  had 
proposed  to  her.  What  did  he  mean  by  turning  away  and 
never  coming  back?  She  took  a  deep  hurt  from  this 
which  she  did  not  get  over  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

The  wound  became  malignant.  It  was  the  center  of 
poison  into  which  all  other  poisons  afterwards  poured 
themselves.  But  also  she  was  determined  not  to  be  put 
aside  in  this  way.  She  was  in  love  with  Walter  Scott, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  he  was  her  food,  her  ultimate 
object  of  conquest.  She  plotted  ways  ceaselessly  by  which 
she  could  get  hold  of  him  again.  And  it  came  about, 
because  Walter  Scott  could  not  stay  away  from  her. 

Fanny  was  having  a  hard  time  with  Miriam.  She  could 
no  longer  deceive  Miriam  with  the  pretense  that  she  was 
interested  in  Dr.  Horton.  And  how  much  longer  was 
Fanny  going  to  plant  herself  upon  Miriam’s  household? 
Fanny  hated  herself  because  of  her  dependence  upon 
Miriam;  and  she  hated  Miriam  because  she  was  made  to 
feel  her  obligations  to  Miriam.  Then  Miriam  found  out 
that  Fanny  had  gone  riding  with  Walter  Scott.  That  was 
the  way  to  put  a  smut  upon  her  reputation,  and  probably 
she  had  done  it.  If  not,  why  did  Dr.  Horton  carry  on  this 
futile  association?  The  sisters  quarreled  about  this.  It 
was  a  bitter  encounter  between  them,  in  which  at  last, 
Miriam  told  Fanny  that  she  could  go.  Fanny  said  she 
would  go,  and  furthermore,  that  she  would  leave  the 
house  at  once,  and  go  to  the  hotel  and  stay  until  the  father 
sent  her  money  from  Princeton  to  return  home  upon.  Just 
then  Dr.  Whitley  came  in,  and  Fanny  said;  “Miriam  has 
ordered  me  out  of  the  house,  and  I  am  going  to  the  hotel 
to  stay  until  father  sends  me  money  for  my  expenses 
home.”  Dr.  Whitley  did  not  relish  the  talk  this  would 
occasion,  and  he  tried  to  bring  peace  between  them.  He 
did  it  at  last.  Fanny  had  won  her  point.  She  knew  that 
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the  doctor  would  not  stand  the  gossip  that  such  an  open 
breach  and  consequence  would  occasion.  And  so,  with 
more  time  at  her  disposal,  Fanny  determined  to  capture 
Walter  Scott. 

For  one  thing,  she  began  to  be  seen  as  much  as  possible 
with  Dr.  Horton.  Then,  at  the  time  of  her  quarrel  with 
Miriam,  she  gave  it  out  that  she  was  soon  departing  for 
Princeton  not  to  return. 

One  evening,  when  Walter  Scott  had  been  imbibing  with 
Uncle  Madison,  he  took  a  sudden  impulse  to  see  Fanny. 
He  felt  strong  enough  for  her  now.  He  had  stayed  away 
from  her  for  six  months.  He  had  shown  her  that  he  did 
not  care.  So  he  drove  to  the  door  boldly  and  without  any 
concealment.  He  called  out.  Fanny  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  room.  But  at  that  moment  something  prescient  in  her 
awoke  with  a  thrill  before  the  sound  of  Walter  Scott’s 
voice  came  to  her.  Instantly  she  knew  it.  Miriam  was 
in  the  room,  too.  Fanny  put  on  a  bonnet  and  started  for 
the  door.  It  was  all  too  quick  for  Miriam  to  ask  Fanny 
what  she  was  about.  And  then,  in  a  moment,  Fanny  was 
by  the  buggy,  her  eyes  dancing  as  they  had  done  when 
she  first  greeted  Walter  Scott  at  the  door.  He  felt  the 
same  sensation  of  elation,  and  without  the  fear.  The  drink 
had  made  him  brave.  He  asked  her  to  ride.  And  without 
returning  to  the  house  for  wraps  or  a  hat,  Fanny  got  in 
and  the  two  drove  away. 

No  word  from  Fanny  about  Walter  Scott’s  long  neglect, 
this  failure  to  return  for  an  answer  to  his  proposal.  She 
talked  of  her  departure  from  Whitehall,  which  was  to 
be  soon.  She  could  stand  it  here  no  longer.  George  God¬ 
frey,  back  in  Princeton,  was  soon  going  to  Europe  and 
she  wanted  to  see  him  before  he  went.  Another  thing: 
if  she  stayed  she  would  have  to  marry  Dr.  Horton.  A 
very  good  sort,  and  perhaps  she  was  a  fool  not  to  talce 
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him;  but  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind  to  it.  One  doctor 
in  the  family  was  enough. 

Walter  Scott  felt  suddenly  ashamed  of  his  treatment  of 
Fanny.  It  was  dishonorable  to  propose  to  Fanny  and  then 
keep  away  from  her  for  these  months!  His  conscience 
hurt  him.  His  being  crumbled  in  her  presence  in  the 
strength  of  these  self-reproaches.  What  excuse  should 
he  make  for  his  conduct?  He  was  not  hard  enough  to 
make  no  excuse.  Fanny’s  presence  put  him  under  the 
sorcery  which  he  had  been  resisting  these  months.  The 
drink  helped.  His  sense  of  having  wronged  Fanny  helped. 
And  he  began  to  make  apologies.  Fanny  listened.  The 
advantage  was  coming  her  way  at  last.  Walter  Scott’s 
subjection  to  her  unfolded  without  assisting  questions 
from  her.  He  came  out  with  it  at  last,  and  said  that  he 
was  afraid  of  her.  “I  haven’t  thought  of  anything  but 
you  since  I  first  saw  you.  I  thought  it  was  best  to  keep 
away  from  you.  I  am  afraid  of  you.”  Fanny  laughed 
in  the  most  good-natured  way  and  said  that  there  was 
nothing  about  her  of  which  to  be  afraid.  “At  least,”  she 
said,  “I  have  always  been  perfectly  kind  to  you.”  That 
was  true.  Walter  Scott  reflected  on  this.  It  was  true. 
What  was  there  of  which  to  be  afraid?  Perhaps  he  had 
been  a  perfect  fool.  Walter  Scott  felt  at  once  that  he  had 
misplayed  the  case  to  tell  Fanny  that  he  was  afraid  of  her. 
But  true  now  to  a  native  recklessness,  a  disposition  to 
throw  the  dice  blindly  when  he  could  not  reason  out  the 
play,  he  plunged  ahead  with  explanations  and  apologies. 
A  little  conscious,  too,  of  putting  himself  completely  in 
her  hands.  But  what  could  she  do?  He  had  stayed  away 
from  her  six  months,  could  he  not  do  it  again? 

He  went  on  to  tell  Fanny  that  he  had  spoken  to  her 
in  entire  good  faith.  It  was  only  after  he  had  gone  away 
frorn  her  that  he  became  apprehensive  of  what  he  had 
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done.  It  was  not  a  question  of  not  loving  her.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  loving  her  too  much.  Somewhat  hard  to  under¬ 
stand!  Perhaps  Fanny  couldn’t  understand  it;  but  she 
did,  in  fact  .  .  .  quite  well!  Anyway  he  had  thought 
the  whole  question  over.  It  was  his  first  impression  of  her 
that  made  him  fear;  and  he  didn’t  know  why.  He  could 
always  see  her  dancing  eyes  when  he  thought  of  the  day 
that  she  came  to  the  door  .  .  .  too  brilliant,  something 
like  a  dazzling  sun  upon  an  irradiating  creature,  half  pea¬ 
cock,  half  serpent.  Now,  in  her  presence,  what  nonsense 
was  this!  She  was  a  different  being.  She  was  her  simple, 
vivacious  self.  And  Walter  Scott  was  riotous  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  great  strength  and  daring.  Yes,  but  he 
loved  her,  and  she  must  be  his.  There  was  no  way  out 
of  it  but  marriage.  His  father  and  mother  had  found 
themselves  inevitably  mated,  not  in  just  this  way,  but  with 
the  same  inescapable  fate.  And  they  had  been  happy. . . . 
Then  Fanny  grew  exceedingly  moral:  What  about  Kate 
Green?  What  had  become  of  his  affection  for  Kate 
Green?  It  must  be  that,  else  why  this  long  association 
with  her?  Fanny  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  Walter 
Scott;  but  she  said  to  him,  “I  should  be  afraid  of  you 
instead  of  your  being  afraid  of  me.”  “Why?”  he  asked, 
to  draw  her  out.  “Well,”  said  Fanny,  “you  go  with  one 
girl  for  a  long  while,  then  you  propose  to  another  girl, 
that’s  me.  Then  you  go  back  to  the  first  girl,  Kate 
Green,  and  then  return  to  me,  the  second  girl.  It  looks 
as  if  your  feelings  were  not  settled,  that  you  might  be 
fickle,  if  not  false.” 

This  expression  of  Fanny’s  fear,  though  she  was  not 
afraid,  stimulated  Walter  Scott.  He  sat  up  straighter, 
held  the  lines  tighter,  and  began  to  protest  his  faithful 
nature,  his  constancy.  When  Fanny  saw  this  turn  in 
his  mind  she  said:  “You’ll  have  to  prove  to  me  that  you 
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are  true,  constant.”  “How  can  I  prove  it?”  he  asked. 
“By  your  conduct,”  said  Fanny;  “by  showing  me  for  a 
period  of  time  that  you  are  constant.”  “How  long?”  he 
psked.  “I  can’t  say  how  long.  But  I  shall  not  give  you 
any  answer  until  I  am  sure  of  your  nature.” 

They  came  back  to  town.  Fanny  waited  for  the 
moment  of  parting  for  the  last  revelation.  She  was  going 
to  Beardstown  tomorrow.  Would  she  write?  Yes,  per¬ 
haps  once  a  week.  Would  she  be  back  to  Whitehall? 
Perhaps,  if  she  did  not  go  on  to  Princeton  too  suddenly. 
What  was  between  them?  Nothing!  How  could  she 
know,  if  she  was  in  Beardstown,  whether  he  was  living 
up  to  his  professions  of  love  for  Fanny?  Oh,  she  could  tell 
by  his  letters;  she  might  hear  from  Miriam.  An3rway, 
could  he  play  a  double  part  with  her?  Walter  Scott  put 
an  arm  over  Fanny’s  shoulder,  just  as  the  horse  stopped. 
He  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her.  Then  Fanny  leaped 
from  the  buggy  and  was  gone. 

Nothing  settled!  No  plan  for  seeing  her  off  to  Beards¬ 
town  tomorrow.  Why  tomorrow?  Walter  Scott’s  brain 
was  in  a  tangle.  Was  she  going  to  Beardstown,  to  Prince¬ 
ton?  What  was  her  feeling  for  Dr.  Horton  after  all? 

And  Walter  Scott  drove  home,  in  a  reaction  of  lessened 
vitality,  subdued  exhilaration.  He  was  tormented.  He 
was  in  doubt.  .  .  .  The  next  morning  he  woke  up  think¬ 
ing  at  the  first  of  Fanny.  Was  she  going  today?  He 
was  about  to  drive  to  the  train  to  see  for  himself.  But 
something  stayed  him.  He  went  to  the  barn  and  played 
seven-up  with  Uncle  Madison. 


CHAPTER  III 


When  Fanny  came  in  Miriam  was  waiting  for  her. 
“What’s  in  your  blood?”  asked  Miriam  in  a  voice  of  anger. 
“The  same  thing  that’s  in  your  blood,  I’m  sorry  to  say,” 
retorted  Fanny.  “You’re  a  dishonest  woman,”  Miriam 
went  on.  “There’s  something  wrong  with  you.  You  know 
well  enough  that  Walter  Scott  is  engaged  to  Kate  Green. 
How  do  you  dare  to  go  riding  in  this  secret  way  with  him, 
with  just  a  bonnet  on — and  to  this  hour?”  “You  can 
mind  your  own  business,”  said  Fanny.  “You  came  west 
and  hooked  Dr.  Whitley — and  from  another  woman,  if 
mother  is  to  be  believed.”  “It’s  a  lie!”  shouted  Miriam. 
“And  you  can  leave  my  house  .  .  .  this  minute.”  “I’ll 
not  leave  your  house,”  replied  Fanny  with  cold  defiance. 
“And  you  won’t  dare  to  put  me  out.  Dr.  Whitley  will 
not  want  a  scandal  like  that  on  his  hands.  If  I  leave  your 
house  tonight  I’ll  go  to  the  hotel.  And  your  reputation  as 
a  quarrelsome  woman  is  bad  enough.  Don’t  add  to  it. 
But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Tomorrow  morning  I’ll 
leave,  and  I’ll  never  see  you  again,  or  speak  to  you.” 

Fanny  went  hurriedly  out  of  Miriam’s  presence  to  her 
room,  slammed  the  door  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  as  Fanny  did  not  come  down  to 
breakfast  when  it  was  ready,  Dr.  Whitley  went  to  her 
door  and  called  her.  “I’m  not  coming  to  breakfast,”  said 
Fanny.  “Open  the  door  a  minute,”  he  asked;  “I  want  to 
say  something  to  you.”  Fanny  opened  the  door  and  stood 
calmly  for  Dr.  Whitley  to  begin.  “You  two  sisters  should 
not  get  into  a  temper  like  this.  Come  down  to  breakfast.” 
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“No,”  said  Fanny,  “if  the  food  was  wholly  yours,  it  would 
be  different.  But  I’ll  break  no  bread  of  hers.  I’m  off  this 
morning.  She  has  treated  me  like  a  scullery  maid  all  the 
time  I’ve  been  here.  I’ll  endure  it  no  longer.  It’s  none 
of  her  business  with  whom  I  go  riding,  so  long  as  it’s  a 
reputable  man.  And  all  this  regard  for  Kate  Green  is  just 
pure  hypocrisy.”  “Well,  well,”  said  the  doctor  in  con¬ 
ciliation,  “of  course  it’s  all  right.  And  I  approve.  Now 
come  down  and  we’ll  patch  this  up.  It  will  be  all  right 
after  a  while.” 

But  Fanny  said  “No”  again,  and  resumed  putting  her 
belongings  in  her  valise.  The  doctor  looked  at  her  a 
moment,  then  went  downstairs.  ...  An  hour  later  Fanny 
walked  out  of  Miriam’s  house  to  the  station,  and  took  the 
train  for  Beardstown. 

Fanny  had  just  enough  for  her  fare  and  a  telegram  to 
David  (bat  she  was  on  her  way,  asking  him  to  meet  her  at 
the  station.  She  did  without  breakfast,  but  a  little  while 
before  the  train  came  to  Beardstown  she  thought  she 
would  spend  her  last  nickel  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  v/ould 
brighten  her  up  for  her  meeting  with  David.  She  must 
make  a  good  impression  on  him.  The  train  stopped  at 
a  town  for  ten  minutes  to  wait  for  a  connecting  train. 
There  was  a  lunch  counter  in  the  station.  She  went  in 
and  ordered  coffee  and  suddenly  she  saw  James  Burgett 
at  the  end  of  the  counter.  He  smiled  and  bowed,  and 
moved  his  plate  and  food  to  the  stool  next  Fanny’s. 
“Nothing  but  coffee?”  he  inquired.  “Come,  these  dough¬ 
nuts  are  pretty  good.  More  doughnuts,  Jerry.”  Jerry 
brought  them.  Fanny  was  famished  and  saw  no  point 
in  declining  them;  and  so  they  ate  together.  James  Bur¬ 
gett  was  returning  to  Beardstown.  He  went  back  to  the 
car  with  Fanny  and  sat  beside  her  all  the  way  to  the 
end  of  the  journey. 
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David  Prentice  wondered  why  Fanny  had  telegraphed 
him.  He  went  to  the  train  and  was  astonished  to  see 
Fanny  helped  from  the  steps  of  the  car  by  James  Burgett. 
Then  she  said  good-day  to  him,  and  took  David’s  arm. 
“David,”  she  said,  almost  ecstatically,  “you’re  the  first 
to  know  the  good  news.  I’m  going  to  be  married.” 
“Married!”  “Yes,  and  to  the  most  wonderful  man.  The 
most  handsome  man  you  ever  saw.  The  most  gifted  man, 
and  very  rich.  And  he  adores  me.”  “Uh  huh,”  grunted 
David,  “and  how  about  you?”  “Oh,  well,  you  can 
imagine.  And  I  want  you  to  be  a  good  brother,  and  help 
me  a  little.  That’s  why  I  telegraphed  to  you.  I  want  to 
talk  everything  over  with  you  before  we  get  to  your 
house.  I  want  to  be  married  at  your  house.”  David 
was  wondering  why  Fanny  did  not  stay  in  Whitehall — ^if 
the  man  in  the  case  lived  there.  So  he  asked:  “Where 
does  your  beau  live?”  “In  Whitehall,  of  course — ^why?” 
“I  was  wondering.”  “Oh,  well,  you  know  Miriam.  You 
never  got  along  with  her  so  well  yourself.  And  she  hates 
me.  She  treated  me  terribly.  I  shouldn’t  think  of  being 
married  in  her  house,  or  asking  any  favors  of  her  what¬ 
ever.  We  quarreled  because  she  talked  to  me  so  vilely. 
She  wanted  to  marry  me  off  to  a  Dr.  Horton  because  of 
the  good  it  would  do  her  doctor,  or  something,  and  I  was 
not  interested.  Then  she  pretended  to  take  the  part 
of  a  girl  that  my  beau  cares  nothing  for — ^has  just  been 
going  with  for  pastime.  David,  I  want  you  to  let  me 
have  just  a  little  money,  say  fifty  dollars  to  get  a  dress  and 
a  few  things.  You  don’t  want  your  sister  to  go  like  a 
beggar  girl  to  the  marriage  altar.  Will  you  do  this?” 

David  had  just  sold  a  horse,  and  made  some  trades.  He 
had  something  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ahead.  But 
it  pinched  him  to  lend  fifty  dollars.  Besides,  he  dared 
not  let  his  wife  know  it.  “When  are  you  going  to  be 
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married?”  he  asked  Fanny.  “As  soon  as  I  can  get  ready, 
perhaps  three  weeks  or  so.”  David  was  thinking  to  him¬ 
self  that  Fanny  would  be  in  his  home  for  that  length  of 
time.  And  what  of  the  relationship  between  Fanny  and 
his  wife?  Anyway,  he  saw  no  way  to  deny  Fanny  the 
hospitality  of  his  home.  As  to  the  fifty  dollars,  when 
could  Fanny  repay  it?  Of  course  pretty  soon  if  she  were 
going  to  marry  a  rich  man.  Fanny  said  that  it  would  be 
a  loan  for  only  a  little  while,  and  David  consented.  And 
they  entered  David’s  house. 

Fanny  had  made  up  her  mind  to  get  along  with  David’s 
wife.  She  altered  her  ways  entirely.  She  helped  David’s 
wife  with  the  work.  She  arose  early,  swept  the  rooms, 
made  her  bed  and  the  other  beds.  She  pretended  to  take 
David’s  wife  into  her  confidence,  consulting  her  about 
many  things;  her  dress,  the  minister,  the  guests.  She  was 
wholly  agreeable  to  David’s  wife.  All  the  while  she  was 
gambling  on  the  chance  of  Walter  Scott  coming  to  her  at 
all.  He  had  stayed  away  from  her  for  six  months.  If 
he  did  that  now,  or  for  three  months,  her  scheme  was 
ruined.  She  would  have  to  return  to  Princeton.  Then 
the  question  was,  should  she  write  to  Walter  Scott?  In 
two  days  a  letter  came  from  him;  after  that  a  letter  a 
day.  Walter  Scott  was  proving  that  he  could  be  constant; 
that  he  meant  what  he  had  said.  Fanny  did  not  write 
him  for  nearly  a  week.  When  she  did  she  told  him  of 
the  gay  times  that  she  was  having;  and  in  fact  she  was 
lively  and  restless.  There  had  been  much  entertaining 
for  her  since  she  returned,  so  she  wrote;  but  that  was  not 
true.  She  concluded  the  letter  with  the  words:  “You 
must  be  true  to  yourself,  your  ovm  feelings,  and  to  anyone 
else  who  has  a  right  to  rely  on  your  word.” 

Walter  Scott  determined  that  he  would  be  true.  As  for 
Kate  Green,  she  was  lesser  truth;  Fanny  was  the  real 
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truth.  His  conscience  hurt  him  that  he  had  treated  Fanny 
so  abominably.  He  meant  to  make  amends  for  that. 
But  what  was  most  absorbing  of  his  powers  and  thoughts 
was  the  spell  that  Fanny  had  thrown  upon  him.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  her.  The  waltz  music  that  he  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  went  constantly  through  his  head.  And 
she  was  away  from  him,  having  gay  times — and  at  last, 
would  she  accept  him? 

Fanny  had  bought  the  material  for  a  dress,  and  David’s 
wife  was  helping  her  make  it.  She  had  written  to  her 
mother  that  she  was  soon  to  be  married;  and  the  mother 
was  making  up  a  box  of  wedding  gifts  for  her:  a  shawl, 
which  the  mother  had  worn  as  a  young  woman,  two  solid 
silver  spoons  which  had  belonged  to  Fanny’s  grandmother; 
a  silk  sash,  some  cloth  buttons  which  the  mother  had  never 
used,  a  gift  from  a  parishioner  ;  a  piece  of  silk  for  a  waist, 
and  some  light  apparel.  Fanny’s  mother  wrote  that  she 
would,  if  possible,  get  the  box  on  by  the  time  of  the  wed¬ 
ding.  And  the  Rev.  Reason  Prentice  had  written  Fanny 
a  long  homiletic  letter,  referring  her  to  many  scriptural 
passages  which  enjoined  wifely  duty  and  obedience.  All 
the  while  Fanny  was  not  sure  that  Walter  Scott  would 
come  to  her! 

But  before  Fanny  had  her  dress  done,  Walter  Scott 
arrived.  David’s  wife  went  to  the  door,  and  gasped  as 
she  beheld  this  young  Adonis,  all  dressed,  too,  in  a  new 
suit;  bright-eyed,  vivacious  and  smiling.  She  knew  that 
this  must  be  Fanny’s  beau  before  Walter  Scott  made  him¬ 
self  known.  Then  Fanny,  who  had  been  listening  in  the 
next  room,  came  into  the  hall  and  smiled  the  old  smile 
of  enchantment  upon  Walter  Scott.  He  was  acutely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  anyone’s  change  of  moods;  but  in  Fanny’s  case 
he  was  keenly  intuitive  of  her  feelings.  He  had  been  in 
fear  all  the  way.  She  might  turn  him  off!  She  might 
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upbraid  him  for  coming  without  an  invitation.  She  had 
not  told  him  that  she  would  marry  him.  And  why  was 
he  here  now?  But  when  she  smiled  upon  him  his  heart 
gave  a  great  bound.  Floods  of  vitality  drenched  his  being. 
He  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh  over  some  trivial  thing  that 
he  related.  And  Fanny  laughed  with  all  the  heartiness  of 
which  she  was  capable.  There  was  thus  no  ice  to  break, 
and  David’s  wife  fell  into  their  mood.  Soon  David  came 
home,  and  they  had  a  happy  supper  together. 

After  supper  Fanny  and  Walter  Scott  went  for  a  walk. 
He  told  her  at  once  that  he  could  stand  the  loneliness  no 
longer;  that  he  could  not  live  without  her;  that  she 
must  either  marry  him  at  once,  or  send  him  away  for 
good.  Fanny  went  on  to  explain  that  she  was  not  ready 
to  be  married.  There  was  the  matter  of  clothes.  A 
woman  could  not  be  married  without  new  dresses.  Well, 
why  not  make  them  after  the  marriage?  What  was  the 
difference?  And  Walter  Scott  told  Fanny  that  she  would 
have  plenty  of  time  for  sewing  after  they  were  married. 
His  mother  would  help  her,  and  his  sisters.  For  he  had 
spoken  to  his  father  about  bringing  a  bride  to  the  old 
homestead.  He  had  promised  his  father  to  do  better,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  farm,  to  work.  But  why  had  he 
slacked?  Simply  because  he  could  not  concentrate  his 
mind  on  work  with  Fanny  away,  with  this  matter  im- 
settled.  And  it  seemed  at  times  to  him  that  he  must 
kill  himself  if  he  couldn’t  have  Fanny. 

Fanny  had  read  many  novels  of  consuming  passion. 
Now  she  saw  it  before  her,  more  flaming  and  powerful 
that  she  had  ever  read  of  it.  She  was  swept  out  of  herself 
by  the  melodious  enchantment  that  flowed  from  the  loos¬ 
ened  tongue  of  this  great  lover.  Her  dress  was  all  but 
done,  anyway.  And  at  last,  she  told  Walter  Scott  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  for  her  answer.  She  must  first  talk  to 
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her  brother.  It  would  be  better  for  Walter  Scott  to  go 
to  the  hotel.  David’s  house  was  none  too  commodious. 
So  Walter  Scott  told  her  good-night  at  the  gate  and  went 
his  way  .  ,  .  hoping,  but  not  fully  confident.  Walter 
Scott  did  not  sleep  that  night.  He  arose  early,  before 
breakfast  was  ready  at  the  shabby  hotel,  where  it  was 
served  to  workmen  at  five-thirty.  He  walked  about  the 
streets.  He  took  coffee  and  bread  and  bacon  at  last,  and 
waited  for  ten  o’clock  to  call  upon  Fanny. 

But  Fanny  had  managed  her  heart  alone.  She  said 
nothing  to  her  brother,  nothing  to  David’s  wife.  She 
arose,  and  waited  for  Walter  Scott  to  come.  She  meant 
to  tell  him  that  she  would  marry  him  the  next  day.  This 
was  the  way  to  cure  her  poverty,  settle  her  life.  Once 
married,  she  could  snap  her  fingers  at  Miriam.  As  for 
David  and  his  wife,  they  had  done  nothing  whole-heartedly 
for  her.  But  when  she  was  living  in  state  at  Whitehall, 
as  the  wife  of  Walter  Scott,  their  attitude  toward  her 
would  be  quite  different.  .  .  .  Fanny  was  full  of  revenges. 

Walter  Scott  came  at  ten  o’clock.  “I  want  to  know 
what  my  fate  is,”  he  said,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  room.  Fanny  went  to  him,  took  both  his 
hands  in  hers  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  searching 
tenderness.  She  loved  Walter  Scott.  In  spite  of  all  her 
self-regarding  motives,  she  loved  him.  Now  he  stood 
before  her  in  beautiful  youth,  transfigured  by  deep  emo¬ 
tion.  “Will  you  be  a  good  husband  to  me?”  she  asked. 
“I  hope  God  will  punish  me  with  all  His  power  if  I  am 
not.”  He  pressed  her  head  against  his  breast  and  stroked 
her  hair.  “Well,”  he  said  at  last,  the  tears  streaming  out 
of  his  eyes,  “when  is  it  to  be?”  “Tomorrow,  if  you  wish.” 
“Tomorrow!”  he  echoed,  half  incredulously. 

And  tomorrow  it  was. 


CHAPTER  IV 


James  Burgett  came  to  the  wedding  and  brought 
Fanny  a  cake  basket  of  plated  silver.  It  was  dented  at 
one  side;  the  handle  was  crooked.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
bought  it  at  a  bargain.  Fanny’s  sensitive  nature,  her 
patrician  tastes,  were  constantly  offended  in  this  country, 
which  in  her  heart  she  hated.  There  were  other  guests, 
too  .  .  .  Mabel  Champlin,  who  affected  a  superiority 
because  of  her  little  travels  about  the  country,  her  little 
purse.  David’s  wife  knew  her  in  a  way,  and  wanted  to 
make  an  impression.  For  it  had  gone  around  who  Walter 
Scott  was  and  that  Fanny  had  made  a  notable  match. 
There  were  a  few  others.  And  the  officiating  clergyman 
was  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Beardstown. 
Fanny  wished  this.  The  service  was  more  impressive; 
and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  turn  from  the  faith 
of  her  father  and  become  an  Episcopalian. 

David  had  loaned  Fanny  fifty  dollars.  He  couldn’t 
afford,  therefore,  to  give  Fanny  much  of  anything. 
David’s  wife  was  too  penurious  to  spend  more  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  two.  So  she  and  David,  largely  at  her  instance,  gave 
Fanny  a  copy  of  “Lucille,”  bound  in  stuffed  leather  and 
illustrated  with  hideous  wood  cuts.  The  wedding  break- 
fast,  served  at  two,  was  good  and  bounteous  enough,  but 
not  delicate.  And  Fanny  loathed  it,  but  kept  her  peace. 
She  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  disgust  would  not  soon 
be  off  her  trail  and  let  her  alone  for  good.  .  .  .  Then  the 
couple  was  followed  to  the  afternoon  train  by  guests, 
led  by  James  Burgett,  who  had  insisted  upon  kissing 
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Fanny,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  spirit.  He  took  it  all 
in  good  part.  His  feelings  were  not  easily  hurt.  He 
laughed,  and  stood  with  the  crowd  waiting  for  the  train, 
telling  stories,  some  of  rather  a  broad  application.  .  .  . 
All  the  while  Fanny’s  heart  was  a  mystery  to  herself.  She 
hated  these  people.  She  felt  soiled  by  their  presence,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  this  occasion.  She  hated  herself  a  little.  She 
was  not  just  now  wholly  pleased  with  Walter  Scott.  No 
one  could  look  better,  but  at  times  she  did  not  like  the 
expression  that  came  into  his  eyes.  It  belied  his  divinity 
somehow.  Then  he  laughed  clownishly  sometimes  .  .  . 
and  at  some  of  the  indelicate  allusions  of  James  Burgett. 
Fanny  felt  something  like  tears,  or  a  nameless  hurt  rising 
in  her  breast.  She  had  strange  fears.  Above  all,  she 
wished  for  the  train  to  come  so  that  she  could  get  away. 
Why  didn’t  the  train  come? 

And  just  as  it  came  David  stepped  to  Fanny’s  side  and 
said,  “Do  what  you  can  about  getting  that  fifty  dollars 
back  to  me  ...  no  hurry  exactly;  but  I  can  always  use 
the  money.”  Fanny  said  “Yes,”  a  great  hate  giving  a 
rising  beat  to  her  heart.  And  then  amid  showering  rice 
and  old  shoes,  Fanny  and  Walter  Scott  stepped  on  the 
train  and  were  gone  ...  on  the  long  journey. 

Fanny  supposed  that  they  were  going  to  Whitehall. 
But  Walter  Scott  had  planned  to  stay  at  Roodhouse  until 
the  next  day.  It  was  a  small  town  about  halfway  to 
Whitehall. 

They  rode  in  a  bus  to  the  hotel,  and  everyone  knew 
that  they  were  a  newly  married  pair,  and  stared  at  them. 
Fanny’s  heart  sank  as  they  drew  up  to  the  hotel.  It 
was  a  warm  September,  sickly  heat,  the  town  and  the 
entrance  of  the  hotel  tinged  with  stale  smells.  Under 
the  porch  at  the  entrance  door,  loafers  were  sitting  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  sleepy,  torpid,  heavy-eyed;  smoking 
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pipes,  spitting  on  the  flagstone.  The  glass  in  the  doors 
was  covered  with  dust  and  fly  specks.  Fanny  saw  that 
one  of  the  curtains  to  the  left  front  window  was  torn  at 
the  pole  and  was  hanging  down.  But  the  loafers  were 
roused  out  of  their  somnolence  by  this  vision  of  Fanny 
and  Walter  Scott  ...  by  Fanny  chiefly,  whose  brilliant 
complexion  and  shining  eyes  almost  made  a  light  around 
her.  There  were  two  other  passengers  in  the  bus.  But 
when  they  had  got  away,  Fanny  asked  Walter  Scott 
incredulously  if  this  was  the  best  place  in  Roodhouse. 
“There  is  another  hotel  here  that  puts  on  more  style,  but 
it  isn’t  really  any  better.”  Well,  why  didn’t  she  have 
something  to  say  about  the  hotel?  Fanny  was  furious. 
But  to  assert  herself  it  was  necessary  to  stand  in  front 
of  these  loafers  and  talk  it  out  with  Walter  Scott.  In  the 
haste  of  the  moment  and  the  excitement  of  it,  Fanny  was 
not  wholly  in  possession  of  herself.  And  almost  before 
she  knew  it,  she  was  standing  by  the  counter  while 
Walter  Scott  registered  their  names.  She  was  flustered 
too,  and  indignant.  For  why  had  Walter  Scott  gone  ahead 
of  her  in  entering,  almost  letting  the  screen  door  bump 
her  face?  Yes,  and  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  too!  He  had 
walked  in,  leaving  Walter  Scott  to  follow;  and  Walter 
Scott  had  played  the  same  discourtesy  on  her!  There 
were  little  tears  in  Fanny’s  eyes.  But  after  all,  this  might 
be  better  than  living  upon  the  bounty  of  Miriam,  or  draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  brotherly  affection  of  David.  The  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  assert  one’s  self.  Everyone  was  demanding, 
taking,  thinking  of  self  .  .  .  then  why  should  not  Fanny? 

And  it  was  clear  that  Walter  Scott  was  flustered.  She 
heard  the  clerk  tell  him  that  there  was  just  one  room  left; 
that  that  was  the  best  room.  It  looked  upon  the  street 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  And  Walter  Scott  was  asking  the 
rate,  and  whether  it  could  not  be  had  for  less  than  four 
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dollars  a  day  for  both  of  them.  That  included  the  meals. 
Was  Walter  Scott  close-fisted,  or  was  he  short  of  money? 
After  all,  Fanny  saw  that  she  knew  very  little  about  this 
man  that  she  had  married.  The  repute  of  his  family  was 
high,  and  he  himself  was  handsome  of  body  and  engaging 
of  spirit — ^but  what  did  she  really  know  of  Walter  Scott 
himself? 

The  clerk  led  them  into  the  hall  and  up  broad  stairs  that 
creaked,  stairs  that  were  covered  with  a  worn  and  dirt- 
trodden  carpet  of  ugly  reds  and  yellows.  The  walnut  ban¬ 
ister  was  weak,  and  swayed  to  Fanny’s  touch.  The  clerk 
was  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water,  against  which  the  large 
brass  check  of  the  key  was  clicking  as  he  stepped.  And 
then  the  great  high  door  was  unlocked,  opened.  The  clerk 
put  the  pitcher  in  the  bowl,  and  went  out.  It  was  about 
five  o’clock.  Smells  of  cooking  for  the  evening  meal  were 
ascending;  the  dead  smells  of  much  cooking  still  hung  in 
the  air,  clung  to  the  walls  and  curtains.  The  voices  of 
the  waitress  girls  singing  below  could  be  heard. 

Fanny  was  now  free  to  talk.  “I  hate  this  room.  Why 
did  you  take  it?”  “It  was  the  only  room  they  had.” 
“Well,  but  why  come  to  a  hotel  like  this?  Awful! 
Awful!” 

She  went  over  to  the  bureau.  There  was  a  swinging 
mirror  on  top  of  it.  But  she  could  not  see  herself  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  it.  The  mirror  was  full  of  waves,  streaks  in  the 
glass.  She  got  but  a  distorted  image  of  herself  to  study, 
and  she  was  thinking  of  Princeton,  of  the  order  and  ele¬ 
gance  she  had  known,  even  in  the  poverty  of  a  professor’s 
daughter.  And  here  she  was  in  this  disgusting  room — ^her 
bridal  room,  in  this  loathsome  little  town  of  Illinois.  .  .  . 
The  windows  went  to  the  top  of  the  high  ceiling.  Coarse, 
dirty  lace  curtains  hung  from  weakly  secured  poles.  The 
brackets  were  decorated  by  cheap  ornaments  of  brass. 
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which  had  become  unfastened  and  were  hanging  awry. 
It  was  hot.  The  windows  were  down.  She  walked  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  raised  the  windows.  Walter 
Scott  followed  her,  taking  her  in  his  arms.  “You  are 
minp.  now,”  he  said.  Fanny  began  to  weep.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  “Come,”  he  said,  trying  to  tear 
her  hands  away.  But  Fanny  held  them  fast,  as  her  body 
shook;  as  her  voice  sobbed.  Walter  Scott  was  wondering. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  Dr.  Horton.  Who  could  tell 
what  was  in  a  woman’s  heart?  But  why  these  tears,  if 
not  for  another  man?  Walter  Scott  began  to  be  angry. 
He  held  Fanny  tight  to  him  with  great  strength.  “Do 
you  love  me?”  he  asked.  And  as  Fanny  did  not  answer, 
but  continued  to  sob,  he  pressed  the  words,  “Do  you  love 
me?”  Fanny  broke  loose  from  him  and  took  her  hands 
away  from  her  face.  She  looked  at  him  with  steady 
strength  and  resolution.  “Do  I  love  you?  Do  you  love 
me?  How  could  you  do  the  things  you  do?”  “What 
things?”  he  asked.  “If  you  are  crying  about  the  room, 
why  be  so  silly?  We’ll  only  be  here  until  tomorrow,  and 
then  we’ll  be  home.  I’ve  done  the  best  I  could.” 

Fanny  sat  down  in  a  creaking  rocker,  and  began  to 
laugh  and  cry  by  turns.  Suddenly  she  saw  her  hand  with 
the  wedding  ring  upon  it.  That  was  the  only  gift  from 
Walter  Scott  on  this  day  of  days.  And  he  had  said  it 
was  as  near  like  the  one  his  father  had  given  his  mother 
as  he  could  find.  What  of  that?  They  were  married 
years  ago.  They  were  poor.  And  was  not  Walter  Scott 
able  to  draw  upon  a  rich  purse,  even  if  he  did  not  have 
one  of  his  own? 

Walter  Scott  felt  a  little  afraid  of  Fanny.  He  expe¬ 
rienced  a  strange  introversion  of  physical  power  and 
interest.  He  thought  of  kneeling  by  her,  of  taking  her 
hands.  But  she  was  not  tender.  She  was  harsh,  ready 
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to  bristle.  How  could  he  manage  her?  He  went  to  the 
bed  and  flung  himself  upon  it.  A  slat  gave  way  and 
fell  with  a  bang  to  the  floor.  Walter  Scott  crawled  under 
the  bed  and  replaced  it.  Fanny  broke  into  a  loud  laugh; 
and  Walter  Scott  left  the  room.  He  descended  to  the 
bar  of  the  hotel  and  drank  a  whisky. 

Fanny  went  over  to  the  bed.  The  pillow  slips  and  sheets 
were  clean  enough,  but  of  coarse,  cheap  material.  But 
the  mattress  was  thin  and  hard,  compressed  by  much  use. 
It  rested  upon  springs  that  set  unevenly  under  it.  The 
bed  as  a  whole  was  scooped  in  consequence,  hollowed 
like  a  shell.  What  were  people  thinking  of  who  could  fur¬ 
nish  such  a  place  for  rest,  for  sleep,  that  happiest  of 
human  experiences? 

Walter  Scott  had  eaten  cloves  to  disguise  the  scent  of 
whisky  on  his  breath.  But  as  he  entered  the  room  he 
saw  Fanny  sitting  by  the  window.  She  seemed  meek 
enough  now.  And  if  he  had  been  at  fault,  whatever  fault 
it  was,  he  was  sorry.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  drink 
he  was  not  afraid  of  a  rebuff.  And  so  he  knelt  by  Fanny 
and  took  her  hands  and  kissed  them.  Fanny  caught  the 
scent  of  the  whisky.  She  loved  it.  It  aroused  her  pas¬ 
sional  nature.  Her  head  fell  back  against  the  chair.  She 
closed  her  eyes.  And  Walter  Scott  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  clasped  her  convulsively,  plcinting  kisses  upon  her 
brow,  her  cheeks,  her  lips.  He  took  her  hands  in  his, 
and  tried  to  pull  her  up  from  the  chair  into  his  arms. 
But  Fanny  resisted  him.  ‘‘Don’t,”  she  said.  “Don’t.” 
“Why?”  “Oh,  no,  don’t.” 

A  great  handbell  was  now  rung  up  and  down  the  hall. 
“Are  you  hungry,  Fanny?”  he  asked.  “Yes,”  she  said, 
“but  I’d  starve  before  I’d  go  to  that  dining  room.”  “Well, 
we  have  to.  What  can  we  do?” 

Fanny  looked  at  Walter  Scott.  Had  he  been  away 
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to  school,  in  Philadelphia:  for  ever  so  brief  a  time,  and 
never  heard  of  one’s  meals  being  served  in  one’s 
room?  How  strange !  What  was  this  handsome  creature 
after  all?  So  brilliant  and  witty,  yet  on  some  sides  so 
undeveloped,  inexperienced  !  “Have  one  of  the  waitress 
girls  bring  in  a  table  and  the  food.  We  can  eat  here.” 

That  pleased  Walter  Scott.  A  meal  alone  with  Fanny! 
Not  in  the  dining  room  among  all  the  starers!  So  he  set 
off  to  do  her  bidding.  And  the  girl  came  and  served  them, 
and  afterwards  cleared  the  dishes  away,  removed  the  table 
and  shut  the  door  with  a  bang.  For  Walter  Scott  had  not 
tipped  her.  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  tip.  Fanny  smiled  and  asked  him,  “Why  didn’t  you 
give  the  girl  something?”  “What?”  “Why,  a  tip  for 
serving  us  here.”  “Well,  she  gets  her  wages,  and  I  am 
paying  for  this  room.”  Walter  Scott  was  not  stingy; 
he  did  not  want  to  be  imposed  upon,  that  was  all.  And 
this  struck  him  as  an  imposition. 

It  grew  dark  in  the  room.  Fanny  was  sitting  by  the 
window.  Walter  Scott  sat  in  front  of  her.  There  was 
much  silence  between  them.  Like  two  beetles  that  face 
each  other  for  long  minutes,  waving  little  feelers  ahead, 
Fanny  and  Walter  Scott  tested  and  searched  each  other. 
He  was  wondering,  after  all,  how  he  was  going  to  live, 
whether  he  could  endure  the  farm  life,  the  farm  work; 
whether  Fanny  with  her  great  spirit,  her  volatile  temper, 
could  adjust  herself  to  his  father  and  mother,  to  Amy, 
Lucy,  Herbert,  Ubcle  Madison;  and  if  she  couldn’t,  what 
he  would  do  with  her.  But  on  her  part,  Fanny  was  at 
ease  on  the  score  of  living,  of  a  roof  and  food.  But  now, 
with  that  settled,  she  was  wondering  whether  she  was 
better  off.  Did  she  love  Walter  Scott?  Yes;  and  yet, 
what  was  it  to  love  someone?  She  wanted  him  for  her 
own;  but  it  was  to  subdue  him,  absorb  him.  She  did 
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not  know  this  was  her  feeling.  She  only  wondered  what 
her  love  was.  And  all  these  thoughts,  analytical,  not  pas¬ 
sional,  wove  back  and  forth  in  her  mind  like  wires,  as  the 
darkness  in  the  room  deepened  and  the  hour  of  sleep 
approached. 

“Aren’t  you  sleepy,  Fanny?”  he  asked  at  last.  She 
hesitated,  then  after  a  pause  said  “Yes.”  And  Walter 
Scott,  inspired  in  that  moment  to  respect  the  delicacy  of 
Fanny’s  feelings,  got  up  and  after  kissing  Fanny,  went  out 
of  the  room.  He  again  descended  to  the  bar  for  a  drink. 
He  walked  about  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  town.  Then  he 
returned.  The  room  was  dark.  He  went  to  the  bed. 
Fanny  was  l5dng  with  her  face  hidden  in  the  pillow.  He 
arose,  walked  to  the  window,  taking  off  his  coat  on  the 
way.  This  he  hung  on  a  chair.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  unlace  his  shoes.  And  Fanny  was  listening  to 
every  movement  he  made.  .  .  . 

Are  these  beginnings  of  the  mutual  lives  of  men  and 
women  sometimes  joyous  and  beautiful,  delicate  and 
fruitful  of  tender  memories?  This  is  the  hour  comparable 
to  the  transplanting  of  flowers,  the  setting  out  of  trees; 
and  can  the  flower  of  love  not  be  placed  in  the  earth  of 
its  growth  without  breaking  its  leaves  and  its  stalk,  with¬ 
out  scattering  upon  its  petals  the  soil  that  should  be 
heaped  around  its  roots  and  its  stem?  The  splotches  of 
earth  and  water  are  never  removed  from  the  petals;  the 
wound  given  the  tree  in  the  planting,  in  the  accidental 
glance  of  the  spade,  is  never  healed.  .  .  .  And  Fanny 
never  recovers  from  the  memories  of  this  hour.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  time  of  feasting  and  of  happiness,  of  glad  surrender, 
of  the  full  blossom  of  awaited  ecstasy,  of  the  beauty  of 
life  wholly  realized.  How  often  in  the  careless  and 
unlicensed  hours  of  men  and  women  is  there  not  sweet¬ 
est  communion,  wine  and  laughter  and  happy  comrade- 
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ship  ...  and  here  on  this  occasion  guarded  by  law  and 
custom  Fanny  lies  and  listens  to  Walter  Scott  unlacing 
his  shoes  I  They  have  not  talked,  or  laughed,  or  played, 
or  feasted.  Vehement  and  serious  desire  absorbs  this 
man  at  her  side;  and  in  the  storm  of  his  loosened  blood 
he  withers  and  fails  in  her  arms;  and  then  what  was  mad¬ 
ness  in  him  becomes  the  clearest  sanity  of  sudden  indif¬ 
ference,  and  wonder  at  the  passion  that  was  his  a  moment 
ago;  and  a  great  drowsiness  takes  his  being.  There  has 
been  no  wooing;  and  no  fusion  of  natures  in  this  great 
fire,  which  has  blown  its  flames  and  subsided  into  the  coals. 
.  .  .  Fanny  has  opened  one  eye,  and  she  sees  the  night 
through  the  lace  curtain  of  the  high  window.  .  .  .  The 
smell  of  stale  cooking  assaults  her  nostrils;  and  she  is 
wounded  and  shamed  and  violated.  .  .  .  Walter  Scott  lies 
in  a  strange  quiet  by  her  side.  She  will  never  forget  this 
night;  and  it  will  distill  itself  in  a  thousand  bitternesses 
toward  Walter  Scott  in  the  years  to  cornel 


CHAPTER  V 


The  next  day  there  was  an  early  train  to  Whitehall, 
and  Walter  Scott  wished  to  catch  it.  He  had  no  way  to 
get  word  to  the  family  that  he  was  coming.  Otherwise, 
he  should  have  had  Uncle  Madison  meet  them  at  the 
station.  But  by  taking  the  early  train  they  could  be 
at  the  farm  in  time  for  Nancy  to  have  a:  suitable  home¬ 
coming  for  the  son,  Walter  Scott,  and  his  bride.  .  .  . 
They  arrived  in  Whitehall  about  noon.  Walter  Scott 
went  to  the  livery  stable  and  hired  a  carriage  and  a 
driver.  And  they  set  forth  briskly  for  the  farm. 

As  they  drew  up  at  the  front  gate  Walter  Scott  called 
“Halloo!”  And  Nancy  ran  out  immediately  to  greet 
them.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Fanny  had  seen 
Nancy;  and  she  felt  instinctively  that  they  were  at  oppo¬ 
site  poles  about  ever5dhing.  Nancy’s  dark  hair,  scarcely 
at  all  touched  with  gray,  her  dark  skin,  her  wrists  slightly 
covered  with  hair,  her  hazel,  peering  eyes,  her  quick,  self- 
possessed,  individual  manner  .  .  .  these  were  the  things 
that  Fanny  saw.  “So  this  is  you,”  said  Nancy  to  Fanny. 
“You’re  a  pretty  young  thing.  Come  in.  I  have  every¬ 
thing  ready  for  you.  I’ve  cleaned  the  parlor  bedroom  and 
you  can  have  the  parlor,  too.  And  we’re  going  to  have 
fried  chicken  for  supper.”  “Supper!”  exclaimed  Walter 
Scott,  “we  haven’t  had  dinner  yet.”  “Well,  come  in,” 
said  Nancy.  “I’ll  get  you  a  bite  of  cold  ham  and  some 
eggs  if  you  want  them.” 

Then  Amy  ran  out,  and  Herbert,  and  Uncle  Madison. 
Fanny  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  and  kissed  all  around. 
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Lucy  was  up  now,  gradually  getting  well;  but  not  strong 
enough  to  come  out. 

Fanny  found  everything  arranged  for  her  comfort.  The 
parlor  was  carpeted  tastefully  with  a  good  Brussels  of 
large  figures.  Lucy’s  piano  was  in  here;  a  handsome 
mahogany  table,  some  oil  paintings;  a  hair  sofa;  a  what¬ 
not,  on  which  shells  and  pieces  of  glass  were  resting. 
There  were  easy-chairs,  and  many  cane-bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  parlor  stove  brightly  polished  and  ready  for  use, 
with  kindling  wood.  The  bedroom  had  two  windows,  one 
looking  out  upon  a  back  porch,  and  the  other  upon  the 
side  yard,  with  a  great  maple  tree  not  far  from  it.  It 
was  light.  And  Fanny  found  a  good  mirror  before  which 
to  take  off  her  hat  and  tidy  her  hair.  She  looked  at 
herself  keenly  now.  Yes,  there  was  the  look  about  her 
eyes  that  she  had  fancied  they  had.  They  were  slightly 
red,  a  little  weary,  a  little  self-conscious.  She  wanted 
to  get  into  the  air.  The  rooms  were  musty,  from  lack 
of  ventilation  and  use.  But  there  was  no  way  out 
except  through  the  door  that  led  from  the  parlor  into 
the  main  hallway.  And  that  way  she  might  encounter 
some  of  the  family.  She  didn’t  want  to  see  them  again  so 
soon.  Accordingly  she  sat  down  and  waited  for  Walter 
Scott.  Perhaps  this  was  love,  or  the  feeling  of  the  union 
of  married  people.  Walter  Scott  was  the  nearest  human 
being  to  her  after  all.  She  felt  a  dependence  upon  him. 
He  had  humbled  her;  and  that  word  as  used  in  the  Bible 
text  ran  in  her  thought.  And  who  were  Miriam  and 
David,  and  the  Rev.  Reason  Prentice  and  her  mother 
back  in  Princeton?  They  were  really  nothing  to  her. 
But  Walter  Scott  was  her  support,  her  defender,  her 
intimate,  her  husband.  And  she  rocked  and  waited  for 
him. 

Meanwhile,  Walter  Scott  had  gone  to  the  barn  with 
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Uncle  Madison.  Uncle  Madison  had,  in  celebration  of 
the  event,  bought  some  excellent  whisky  from  Whitehall. 
No  alcohol  with  cinnamon  drops  this  time.  And  Walter 
Scott  was  having  a  drink,  and  warding  off  Uncle  Madi¬ 
son’s  questions  and  his  teasings.  “You  look  a  little 
peaked,”  said  Uncle  Madison.  “We’ll  have  to  keep  you  fed 
up  for  a  while.”  Walter  Scott  resented  this  obtrusion 
just  a  little,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He  took  two  drinks, 
and  returned  to  Fanny. 

They  went  out  into  the  yard,  out  to  the  tree  which  was 
at  the  side  of  Fanny’s  window.  Just  then  Lucy  came  out, 
assisted  by  Amy.  Lucy’s  mustache  had  grown  too  long, 
was  too  visible.  And  Fanny  shrank  from  her.  Lucy, 
like  old  Nancy,  had  hair  on  her  arms.  She  had  black  eyes, 
which  sometimes  were  satirical,  sometimes  were  humorous. 
Fanny  had  faced  a  picture  of  Moliere  day  by  day  while 
reading  “L’Avare”  in  Princeton.  And  she  saw  at  once 
that  Lucy  looked  like  Moliere.  She  didn’t  want  to  kiss 
Lucy.  But  there  was  no  way  to  avoid  it.  She  felt  herself 
white  where  all  this  family  was  dark;  and  blue  where  they 
were  gray  or  yellow;  and  smooth-skinned  where  they 
were  hairy;  and  keen,  swift,  fiery,  where  they  were  astute, 
contemplative,  of  deep  slumberous  heat.  She  began  to 
experience  what  she  had  heard  was  the  feeling  of  others 
for  the  families  into  which  they  have  married:  a  repug¬ 
nance  for  the  stock.  She  began  to  assert  to  her¬ 
self  that  Walter  Scott  was  of  this  family,  but  unlike  all 
of  them.  For  if  he  were  like  them  she  could  not  have 
chosen  him. 

While  they  were  standing  together  William  came  up. 
He  had  been  off  in  the  far  pasture  about  a  fence.  He 
greeted  Fanny  with  a  kindliness  that  won  her  heart.  She 
loved  his  voice.  Ah,  here  was  the  kinship.  Walter  Scott 
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was  of  the  stock  of  William,  not  of  the  stock  of  Nancy 
and  Lucy,  Amy  and  Herbert,  and  Hannah. 

At  the  evening  meal,  with  all  the  family  assembled, 
Fanny  lifted  her  plate  to  find  fifty  dollars  under  it.  “A 
little  wedding  present,”  said  William.  And  Fanny  blushed 
and  broke  into  tears.  She  thought  that  in  some  way  it 
was  known  that  she  had  borrowed  fifty  dollars  from  her 
brother  David,  and  that  this  was  to  enable  her  to  repay 
it.  But  Amy  and  Lucy  fancied  that  she  cried  because 
she  expected  more.  And  Walter  Scott  thought  that  she 
was  nervous  and  tired.  Nancy  looked  at  Fanny  inquir¬ 
ingly,  but  not  with  sympathy.  She  was  of  tougher 
material  than  this.  Altogether,  Fanny  did  not  have  an 
understanding  mind  at  the  table.  And  how  could  she 
have?  She  was  furious  and  hurt.  She  arose  and  left 
the  table.  Later,  Nancy  went  to  her  and  tried  to  console 
her.  Nancy  took  food  to  her.  Meanwhile,  there  was 
talk  in  the  kitchen  between  Amy  and  Lucy.  They  were 
wondering  what  kind  of  woman  Walter  Scott  had  taken 
for  a  wife. 

Fanny  was  tom  with  a  thousand  tormenting  thoughts. 
There  was  the  memory  all  too  fresh  of  the  hotel  at  Rood- 
house,  and  the  blundering  passion  of  Walter  Scott  which 
had  broken  through  the  sanctities  of  her  woman  nature 
with  such  blindness.  Then  these  people  upon  whom  she 
was  dependent!  After  all,  was  it  worse  to  be  beholden  to 
Miriam  and  to  David?  When  she  went  from  the  table 
to  her  room,  she  sat  biting  her  handkerchief,  the  tears 
falling  from  her  eyes.  She  was  visualizing  the  faces  of 
Amy  and  Lucy,  and  Hannah.  Amy  had  purple  eyes;  cold, 
contemptuous  eyes,  she  thought.  They  seemed  to  bulge, 
due  to  the  fullness  of  Amy’s  temples.  Altogether,  her  face 
was  like  the  head  of  a  house  fly  seen  under  the  microscope! 
Then  there  was  Lucy’s  mustache;  the  curled,  affected 
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upcurve  of  her  lips,  the  sharp  intonation  of  her  voice. 
And  as  for  old  Nancy,  Fanny  was  afraid  of  her,  not  in 
an  exchange  of  wit,  but  on  the  score  of  Nancy’s  superior 
strength,  endurance,  her  knowledge  of  life,  her  dominance 
of  this  household  which  was  so  wholly  her  own. 

The  next  day  Fanny  wrote  a  letter  to  David  and 
enclosed  the  fifty  dollars  which  William  had  given  her, 
all  loosely,  trusting  the  letter  to  go  through  safely.  She 
couldn’t  go  to  the  post  office  for  a  money  order  without 
running  the  risk  that  Walter  Scott  would  discover  what 
she  was  doing  with  her  gift.  She  and  Walter  Scott  were 
about  to  take  a  drive,  and  Whitehall  was  on  the  way.  So 
she  got  out  at  the  post  office  and  mailed  the  letter  to 
David,  She  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  buggy  where 
Walter  Scott  was  waiting  for  her  than  he  said:  “You  need 
a  new  hat,  Fanny,  and  there  is  one  in  the  milliner  shop 
there.  Look!”  Fanny  laughed.  “No,  not  that  hat,  I 
want  to  ride  now,  an3rway.”  Then  Walter  Scott  asked 
her  what  she  had  done  with  her  money.  And  she  told 
him  that  she  had  put  it  away.  “You  be  good,”  she  said. 
“I  am  going  to  spend  that  money  when  I  want  to  and  in 
the  way  I  want  to.”  “Of  course,”  said  Walter  Scott. 
Fanny  was  cautiously  biding  her  time  to  see  if  she  could 
learn  how  the  Houghton  family  had  become  apprised  of 
her  loan  from  David.  But  anyway,  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  first  one  who  threw  it  up  to  her  would  get 
seared. 

It  seemed  that  every  day  brought  forth  some  disagree¬ 
able  thing  to  torture  Fanny.  She  sat  down  to  play  upon 
Lucy’s  piano.  Lucy  heard  her  and  came  in  to  warn  her 
against  pounding  the  keys.  “You  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
play  it  all  you  wish.  Only  be  careful  of  the  keys  .  .  .  and 
the  rosewood  scars  easily.”  Fanny  was  playing  a  piece 
called  “Whisperings  of  Love.”  Everyone  who  was  learn- 
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ing  the  piano  in  those  days  played  this  ostentatious  thing. 
Fanny  did  not  read  music  well  and  she  had  not  practiced 
enough  to  be  proficient.  “Is  that  the  way  you  play  that?” 
asked  Lucy.  And  she  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  it 
correctly  but  with  less  feeling,  if  feeling  were  possible 
to  be  put  into  such  music.  “Yes,”  said  Fanny,  after 
listening  to  Lucy,  “that  is  the  way  I  play  it,  and  not  the 
way  you  do.”  Lucy  looked  at  her  with  perfect  hatred, 
smiled  sarcastically  upon  Fanny  and  left  the  room.  .  .  . 
She  went  to  tell  Amy:  “This  woman  will  never  do. 
Walter  Scott  has  got  himself  into  a  bad  mess.” 

In  a  few  days  Fanny’s  box  came.  In  order  to  thaw 
the  silence  that  crept  arovmd  her  day  by  day,  which  was 
Amy’s  and  Lucy’s  way  of  saying  that  Fanny  had  brought 
no  dowry,  and  not  even  a  wedding  outfit  Fanny  had  men¬ 
tioned  from  time  to  time  that  her  mother  was  sending  her 
a  box  of  things.  But  Fanny  was  furious  that  she  had  to 
defend  herself  on  such  a  score.  She  was  in  dread,  too,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  box,  when  all  the  Houghton  family  would 
know  exactly  what  her  mother  had  sent.  But  when  Uncle 
Madison,  who  had  been  to  Whitehall,  drove  up  to  the  front 
gate  and  got  out  carrying  the  box,  Fanny  was  in  a  tumult 
of  shame  and  rage.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  carry.  It 
was  not  more  than  two  feet  square  ...  a  little  longer 
than  that  perhaps.  And  Lucy  went  to  the  door  to  let 
Uncle  Madison  in.  “Fanny’s  box,  perhaps,”  she  said  with 
a  crisp  inflection.  Fanny  heard  her,  but  waited  in  her 
room  for  Uncle  Madison  to  bring  it  in. 

Here  was  the  box!  Amy  and  Lucy  did  not  come  in  to 
see  what  Fanny  had  received.  Fanny  did  not  call  them 
to  come  to  see.  If  she  could  only  have  overwhelmed 
them  with  her  mother’s  benefactions!  But  she  knew 
that  could  not  be.  So  she  stood  looking  at  the  box,  and 
about  to  give  way  to  tears.  Yes,  these  were  trying  days 
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for  Fanny.  To  be  a  bride  of  a  few  days,  and  under 
such  conditions!  Why  had  Walter  Scott  not  taken  her 
away  somewhere  else,  so  that  they  could  begin  their 
adjustment  to  each  other  without  these  daily  grating 
offenses  from  outsiders? 

While  Fanny  was  looking  at  the  box,  Walter  Scott 
came  in.  Uncle  Madison  had  brought  fresh  whisky  from 
Whitehall,  and  Walter  Scott  had  taken  a  drink  of  it,  this 
time  without  cloves.  And  Fanny  smelled  the  drink  on 
his  breath.  “Almost  every  day  you  do  this,”  Fanny  said. 
“Not  every  day.  .  .  .  Oh,  your  box  has  come.  Let’s  open 
it.”  Walter  Scott  went  for  the  hammer.  As  he  passed 
through  the  dining  room  he  heard  Lucy  say  to  Amy  with 
a  sneer,  “Quite  a  come-down  after  all  this  talk  of  her  box.” 
Walter  Scott  was  furious.  His  nerves  were  not  too  steady 
these  strenuous  days.  He  went  back  with  the  hammer  to 
find  Fanny  crying.  He  didn’t  try  to  console  Fanny  about 
the  box.  He  said  directly  and  with  anger  in  his  face, 
remembering  what  he  had  just  heard  Lucy  say:  “If  my 
sisters  don’t  treat  you  right,  come  to  me.  You  are  my 
wife,  and  I  won’t  have  them  be  anything  but  respectful.” 
Then  he  opened  the  box. 

There  were  the  silver  spoons,  the  silk  sash,  the  cloth 
buttons,  the  silk  for  the  waist,  and  the  apparel!  Fanny 
flung  herself  upon  the  bed  and  began  to  sob.  And  it 
only  dawned  dimly  upon  Walter  Scott  what  moved  in 
Fanny.  Oh,  yes,  he  saw  that  there  was  not  much  in  the 
box,  but  what  difference  did  it  make?  And  Fanny  didn’t 
care  so  much  for  the  fact  that  the  gifts  were  poor  and 
meager  as  she  did  for  the  humiliation  to  which  she  was 
subjected  before  Amy  and  Lucy.  That  night  Fanny  did 
not  come  to  the  supper  table. 

Old  Nancy,  who  was  composed  by  suffering  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  by  living  busily  and  normally,  and  with 
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a  mate  with  whom  she  had  harmonized  from  the  first, 
did  not  understand  these  hysterics  on  the  part  of  Fanny, 
a  more  sensitive  and  more  highly  organized  being  than 
herself.  She  took  Walter  Scott  aside  to  talk  to  him. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  Fanny,  Walter?”  “Oh,”  he  said, 
“she  isn’t  very  well.”  And  old  Nancy  looked  at  him 
quizzically,  as  if  to  ask  him  if  he  were  not  guilty  of  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  young  husband.  “You  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  things,”  she  went  on,  “and  it’s  well  not  to 
go  too  fast.  I  hope  all  will  be  well  with  you;  but  you 
have  married  on  a  sudden  .  .  .  and  you  have  many  things 
to  think  of  on  a  sudden.  I’m  going  to  see  Fanny  and  con¬ 
sole  her  a  little.”  Nancy  left  her  dishes  and  went  to 
Fanny. 

She  croaked  a  little  encouraging  laugh  and  said  to 
Fanny:  “Come,  Fanny,  you  missed  a  good  supper.  You 
must  eat  to  be  well  and  strong.  You’re  not  going  to  get 
sick,  I  hope  .  .  .  not  here  in  the  country  where  everyone 
is  so  hearty.” 

The  truth  was  that  Fanny  did  not  like  the  food  at  the 
Houghton  household.  It  was  too  heavy  for  her.  She  was 
already  beginning  to  be  tortured  with  the  dyspepsia  which 
afflicted  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  had  suffered  with 
water  brash  and  heartburn  in  times  past  when  indiscreet 
about  her  diet.  Now  she  noticed  that  she  had  to  guard 
herself  against  the  hot  bread  and  the  rich  gravies  which 
Walter  Scott  and  the  rest  of  the  family  digested  so  easily. 
So  Fanny  declined  Nancy’s  invitation  to  take  something, 
and  went  without  food  until  breakfast. 

The  breakfast  hour  was  too  early  for  Fanny.  She  was 
still  growing  and  her  highly  wrought  nerves  required  much 
sleep.  Nancy  did  not  like  Fanny’s  late  rising,  and  the 
consequent  serving  of  her  after  all  the  rest  had  eaten. 
Amy  and  Lucy  set  Fanny  down  as  lazy.  But  Walter  Scott 
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was  lazy,  too,  then.  For  he  never  got  up  until  Fanny 
did.  Perhaps  they  were  entitled  to  some  leisurely  ways 
during  their  honeymoon.  But  even  old  Nancy  made  no 
allowance  on  that  score,  remembering  the  first  days  of  her 
married  life  when  she  was  running  the  Kentucky  Inn 
precisely  as  she  had  done  before  William  had  come  into 
her  life.  .  .  .  These  lazy  ways  made  William  and  Nancy 
reflect  upon  what  should  be  done  with  Walter  Scott.  This 
could  not  go  on  for  long.  He  must  get  at  some  work. 
Why  should  he  not  take  the  sixty  acres  beyond  the 
schoolhouse?  It  had  a  good  log  house  on  it.  And  it  was 
better  for  young  married  people  to  be  by  themselves. 
Besides  they  were  already  conscious  of  the  growing  dis¬ 
harmony  between  Fanny  and  their  own  daughters.  .  .  . 
William  suggested  this  to  Walter  Scott,  but  he  was  not 
agreeable  to  it.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  keep  a  store. 
There  was  a  small  grocery  store  for  sale  in  Whitehall. 
He  wanted  his  father  to  buy  it  for  him.  That  would  be 
his  start  in  life.  Besides  Fanny  wanted  to  live  in  the  town, 
and  not  on  the  farm. 

When  William  spoke  to  Nancy  about  this  she  went  into 
the  matter  back  and  forth.  Walter  knew  nothing  about 
running  a  store;  but  he  might  learn.  It  would  be  better 
for  him  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  learn  the  run  of  it,  for 
Herbert  was  talking  of  going  away  to  school,  and  William 
would  need  someone  besides  Uncle  Madison.  But  then, 
it  was  clear  that  Walter  did  not  like  the  farm,  and  Fanny 
loathed  it.  What  could  be  done  with  work  so  distasteful 
to  a  man  and  his  wife?  William  and  Nancy  had  not 
started  life  in  this  way.  After  all,  Walter  and  Fanny  were 
a  problem.  They  did  nothing,  not  even  after  several 
weeks  had  gone  by.  They  continued  to  get  up  late.  They 
took  naps  in  the  afternoon.  They  drove  around  the 
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country.  They  went  to  the  dances  at  Whitehall,  arriving 
home  at  midnight  and  later.  This  would  not  do. 

Fanny  had  not  been  married  a  month  before  she  knew 
that  she  was  to  be  a  mother.  The  prospect  filled  her  with 
terror.  Her  physical  being  was  drawn  this  way  and  that 
by  the  increased  strains  put  upon  it:  this  process  of  creat¬ 
ing  life  before  she  had  achieved  her  own  growth.  She 
had  morning  nausea,  sometimes  fainting  spells.  She  felt 
bewildered  at  times.  She  was  easily  exhausted,  yet  she 
continued  the  dancing  and  the  late  hours.  She  seemed 
unable  to  sleep  enough.  She  was  irritable,  and  the  attitude 
of  Amy  and  Lucy  lanced  her  exposed  nerves.  .  .  .  Old 
Nancy  did  not  understand  a  woman  of  this  sort.  Every 
trial  and  experience  in  her  married  life  had  been  so  much 
a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  But  she  told  Fanny  that  dancing 
and  late  hours  were  too  much  for  anyone.  She  thought 
all  of  Fanny’s  ills  were  due  to  this.  But  Fanny’s  delicate 
nerves  and  fine  organization,  her  active  brain,  and  en¬ 
grossing  imagination  were  drain  enough.  It  was  not  the 
dancing,  even  if  that  did  not  help  Fanny. 

Amy  and  Lucy  were  matter-of-fact  enough  to  see  things 
as  they  were  and  to  speak  them  with  truth.  Any  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  fact  with  them  was  deliberate.  But  Fanny 
colored  events  with  her  imagination.  She  did  not  hear  a 
conversation  as  it  was  uttered,  or  see  things  as  they  hap¬ 
pened.  She  was  intuitive,  and  swift  to  divine  the  moods 
and  thoughts  of  people.  She  was  lucky  enough  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  right  about  something  when  Amy  or  Lucy  was 
wrong.  And  she  never  failed  to  drive  home  these  accura¬ 
cies  of  hers  to  the  proof  of  her  contention  that  neither 
Amy  nor  Lucy  told  the  truth  or  remembered  clearly.  The 
result  of  it  all  was  that  Fanny  insisted  that  Amy  and 
Lucy  were  liars;  and  Amy  and  Lucy  were  convinced  that 
Fanny  was  a  liar,  almost  incapable  of  the  truth.  They 
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did  not  openly  charge  each  other  with  this  gross  offense 
of  untruthfulness.  But  Amy  and  Lucy  talked  it  to  each 
other  and  to  old  Nancy.  Nancy  could  not  understand  a 
human  being  who  could  be  as  inaccurate  in  her  version  of 
things  as  Fanny  was  without  being  deliberately  so.  She 
did,  however,  call  it  romancing.  Fanny,  on  her  part,  told 
Walter  Scott  that  Amy  and  Lucy  could  not  speak  the 
truth. 

Here  was  material  enough  for  serious  trouble,  and  it 
came.  Lucy  had  gone  into  Fanny’s  room  to  get  some 
towels  out  of  the  bureau,  which  had  been  left  there  in 
spite  of  the  room  having  been  turned  over  to  the  bride 
and  groom.  Fanny  saw  Lucy  coming  out  of  the  room  and 
questioned  her.  Lucy  showed  the  towels  as  the  excuse 
for  going  in.  Then  Fanny  missed  her  cloth  buttons  which 
had  been  sent  her  in  the  wedding  box.  In  point  of  fact 
she  had  misplaced  the  buttons,  and  did  not  care  for  them 
anyway.  But  she  accused  Lucy  of  taking  them.  .  .  . 
The  matter  was  carried  up  to  Nancy,  Fanny  saying  that 
she  caught  Lucy  coming  from  her  room  carrying  towels, 
as  if  wrapping  something  else.  Lucy  asseverated  to  her 
mother  that  she  knew  nothing  about  the  buttons.  She 
questioned  their  value  anyway.  Why  had  Fanny  been 
so  secretive  about  the  wedding  box?  If  the  buttons  were 
so  desirable,  why  had  they  never  been  shown?  The  talk 
grew  very  bitter,  and  Lucy  finally  became  furious.  She 
had  never  been  accused  of  dishonesty  by  anyone,  and  she 
would  not  tolerate  it  now.  She  was  truthful  too,  and 
everyone  knew  it,  and  that  was  something  that  could  not 
be  said  of  Fanny.  The  most  charitable  thing  that  could 
be  said  of  Fanny  was  that  she  didn’t  see  or  hear  any¬ 
thing  straight;  and  hence  her  word  was  worthless.  The 
quarrel  raged,  with  Fanny  knocking  Lucy  over  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  her  mustache!  Then  William  came  in  and 
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helped  Nancy  to  quiet  both  of  them.  Fanny  had  more 
than  held  her  own.  She  was  esteemed  a  mad  lynx  after 
that.  ...  In  a  few  days  Fanny  found  the  buttons  under 
some  handkerchiefs  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  bureau. 
She  fingered  them  cautiously,  looked  about  to  see  that  no 
one  was  observing  her;  then  went  to  the  kitchen  where 
she  put  them  in  the  stove.  She  didn’t  want  them  to  turn 
up  to  confute  her  charge  against  Lucy.  She  hated  them 
anyway,  and  wanted  them  out  of  her  sight  forever. 

Fanny’s  room  had  no  exit  except  through  the  parlor. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  the  used  water  in  the  wash 
bowl?  It  could  be  emptied  in  the  jar,  to  be  sure.  But 
her  window  looked  upon  the  side  lawn.  And  it  was  easy 
to  raise  it  and  throw  the  water  on  the  grass.  What  was 
the  harm?  That  was  not  Nancy’s  way.  She  was  a 
stickler  for  cleanliness  and  order.  She  had  raised  her 
family  to  careful  habits.  And  when  Lucy  went  to  Nancy 
with  the  story  that  Fanny  was  throwing  filthy  water  under 
the  window,  Nancy  was  aroused  to  stop  it.  She  told 
Fanny  that  she  must  stop  it;  that  she  must  fill  the  jar 
and  have  Walter  carry  it  out  ...  if  he  wouldn’t,  carry 
it  out  herself.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  her. 

Fanny  denied  that  she  was  doing  this.  Who  had  ac¬ 
cused  her?  Nancy,  to  keep  down  trouble,  refused  to  tell 
how  she  learned  it.  Then  Fanny,  in  a  stroke  of  reckless 
imagination,  told  Nancy  that  it  was  Lucy  who  was  throw¬ 
ing*  water  out  of  the  window.  So  the  matter  rested,  with 
Nancy  growing  out  of  patience  with  this  situation  in  her 
household  .  .  .  peaceful  before  Fanny  came. 

An  opportune  thing  happened  ...  for  Fanny.  Fanny 
and  Nancy  were  coming  from  the  garden,  up  the  brick 
walk  that  led  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  swish  of  water,  and  the  stream  and  spray  of 
it  falling  from  Fanny’s  window  upon  the  lawn.  Fanny 
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was  electrified.  “I  suppose  I  am  throwing  that  out,”  said 
Fanny  with  a  great  triumphant  laugh.  Nancy  ran  into 
the  house  to  find  Lucy  with  the  bowl  in  her  hands.  “You 
did  lie  to  me,  didn’t  you?”  said  Nancy  to  Lucy,  her  face 
growing  red  with  anger  and  disappointment.  Lucy  tried 
to  explain.  But  what  explanation  could  there  be?  None, 
except  that  she  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before. 
Fanny  had  done  it  habitually.  .  .  .  Lucy  never  before. 
But  Lucy  saw  her  defeat.  For  Fanny  was  instantly  on 
the  ground,  saying:  “Now  confess  to  your  mother  that 
you  are  a  liar,  and  that  you  tried  to  wrong  me.” 

Lucy  got  down  on  her  knees  to  her  mother,  sobbing, 
telling  the  truth,  that  she  had  never  done  such  a  thing 
before.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  Old  Nancy  was  stern. 
She  made  Lucy  apologize  to  Fanny.  Then  sent  her  to 
her  room  without  supper.  “You  are  a  terrible  person,” 
said  Lucy  to  Fanny.  Then  Lucy,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  rushed  from  the  room. 

Fanny  had  triumphed.  But  Nancy  that  night  told  Wil¬ 
liam  that  he  must  buy  Walter  Scott  the  store  that  they 
had  been  considering,  that  she  could  not  have  Fanny  with 
her  own  girls  any  longer.  .  .  .  When  Walter  Scott  heard 
of  the  trouble  he  was  greatly  grieved.  He  loved  Lucy 
with  a  tender  and  intimate  love  and  he  could  not  rmder- 
stand  her  perfidy,  her  malice. 
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William  bought  Walter  Scott  the  grocery  store,  and  he 
and  Fanny  moved  to  Whitehall.  Walter  Scott,  without 
consulting  Fanny,  rented  a  little  house.  There  were  only 
two  houses  for  rent  in  town.  But  Fanny  liked  the  other  one 
better.  Walter  preferred  the  one  that  he  took.  But  why 
was  Fanny  never  consulted?  Such  selfishness!  He  had 
gone  to  that  wretched  hotel  at  Roodhouse,  without  so 
much  as  intimating  to  her  what  he  had  done  or  in  any  way 
asking  her  about  her  wishes.  Was  it  always  to  be  so? 
The  house  that  Walter  rented  was  really  better  than  the 
other  one  and  more  convenient  to  the  store.  But  Fanny 
did  not  like  it.  As  for  convenience,  what  was  a  few 
blocks  more  or  less  in  a  little  town?  Here  she  was  then, 
in  a:  house  of  four  rooms  ...  no  sink  in  the  kitchen,  no 
water  except  from  a  pump  in  the  yard.  The  wood  house 
was  across  a  rickety  porch. 

Walter  had  already  purchased  a  cooking  stove  and 
some  furnishings.  .  .  .  And  Fanny  had  no  part  in  their 
selection.  When  she  complained  about  this  to  Walter,  he 
told  her  to  take  the  fifty  dollars  that  father  William  had 
given  her  and  buy  what  she  chose.  But  was  she  only  to 
have  a  say  when  her  own  money  was  to  be  used?  No, 
she  told  Walter,  she  intended  to  use  that  money  for  some 
individual  article.  Long  before  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  David  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  fifty  dollars. 
David  supposed  that  Fanny  had  married  into  a  rich  family 
and  had  found  it  easy  to  return  the  loan.  If  he  only 
knew!  .  .  .  Fanny  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  it 
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meant  to  marry  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  as  she  supposed 
she  had  done.  Was  it  this  house  of  four  rooms?  This 
intolerable  attempt  at  cooking  and  keeping  such  a  house? 

For  Fanny  knew  nothing  about  housekeeping,  and  she 
didn’t  want  to  know.  The  consequence  was  that  Walter 
always  got  the  breakfast  before  going  to  the  store.  When 
he  returned  at  noon  he  found  things  as  he  had  left 
them  .  .  .  the  dishes  unwashed,  the  fire  out  in  the  stove, 
and  no  noonday  meal  prepared.  He  learned  soon  for  the 
most  part  to  cook  this  too.  He  would  bring  home  sardines 
and  crackers,  cakes;  and  he  would  brew  tea.  It  was 
rather  good  fun  at  first.  And  then  Walter  began  to  tell 
Fanny  that  she  must  learn  to  cook.  Fanny  wanted  a  girl 
to  help  her,  and  was  looking  for  one.  But  Walter  told 
her  that  he  could  not  afford  that  now. 

Amy  came  in  one  day  to  see  how  they  were  faring  in 
their  new  venture  of  housekeeping.  She  was  well  dressed, 
for  she  had  brought  pretty  things  with  her  when  she  came 
away  from  school  at  Knoxville.  And  Fanny  at  the  time 
was  in  the  disorder  of  trying  to  clean  the  kitchen.  She 
had  spent  the  morning  reading  a  French  novel;  and  now 
she  was  caught  in  a  soiled  dress,  vainly  trying  to  make 
wood,  which  oozed  and  steamed,  heat  the  stove  enough 
for  the  noonday  meal.  Fanny  was  in  a  rage.  She  hated 
Amy,  and  to  be  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  her  pay  a 
call  at  this  time  exacerbated  her  feelings.  She  was  show¬ 
ing  her  pregnancy  too,  and  of  that  she  was  ashamed  before 
this  sister-in-law.  .  .  .  Amy  went  through  the  rooms  try¬ 
ing  to  be  complimentary  upon  the  coziness  of  the  cottage. 
But  every  word  cut  Fanny.  .  .  .  Just  then  Walter  came 
in.  He  was  in  gay  spirits,  vital  and  handsome.  He  urged 
Amy  to  stay  to  the  meal,  and  set  about  deftly  opening 
cans,  cutting  bread,  and  getting  the  tea  ready  to  brew. 
Meantime  the  wood  sizzled  and  wheezed  in  the  stove. 
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and  Fanny  slammed  the  poker  into  the  incombustible 
stuff  and  scolded  Walter  for  buying  it.  “Why,”  said 
Amy,  coming  to  Fanny’s  aid,  “there  is  lots  of  good  wood 
on  the  place.  Come  out  and  get  some.”  “He’d  rather 
have  this.  If  the  two  kinds  were  lying  side  by  side,  he’d 
buy  the  green  wood.”  .  .  .  But  after  a  while  the  meal  was 
ready. 

It  was  not  for  lack  of  skill  that  Fanny  did  not  keep  the 
house.  There  was  nothing  she  could  not  do,  and  do  better 
than  anyone,  if  she  chose  to  try.  As  to  her  dresses;  she 
bought  a  pattern  and  made  herself  a  dress  as  near  like  the 
dress  of  one  of  the  well-to-do  women  in  Whitehall  as  it 
was  possible  for  anyone  to  imitate  it.  And  the  dress  she 
imitated  was  made  by  a  modiste  in  Chicago.  Then,  she 
trimmed  hats  wonderfully  for  herself,  and  knitted 
scarfs  for  herself.  She  painted  little  pictures  at 
times.  And  on  occasion  she  would  take  the  cook 
book  and  prepare  a  dinner  for  Walter,  all  with 
salads  and  delicious  cakes.  And  she  could  make  pies,  the 
like  of  which  Walter  Scott  had  never  tasted  before.  Yes, 
she  was  a  far  better  cook  than  old  Nancy.  But  was  this 
her  forte,  her  task  in  life?  By  no  means,  and  she  didn’t 
intend  to  do  it.  The  result  was  that  if  Walter  had  a 
wonderful  dinner  on  Tuesday,  he  came  on  Wednesday 
to  find  the  stove  cold  and  Fanny  gone.  She  might  be  visit¬ 
ing  her  new-found  friends.  She  might  be  taking  a  music 
lesson  of  some  late  teacher  in  the  town.  ...  So  Walter 
would  sometimes  get  a  bite  for  himself;  at  other  times 
he  would  return  to  the  store  and  make  out  on  cheese  and 
crackers. 

He  was  doing  his  very  best  with  the  store.  But  his 
mind  was  not  mathematical.  He  couldn’t  see  that  selling 
an  article  for  one  cent  more  made  for  profits.  He  had  no 
head  to  calculate  trade  advantages.  On  the  other 
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hand,  he  paid  what  he  was  asked  to  pay  the  farmers  for 
eggs  and  butter  and  vegetables.  Then,  he  trusted  every¬ 
one.  He  gave  credit  to  worthless  people  whose  standing 
was  long  since  exhausted  at  the  other  stores.  In  a  few 
months  he  found  his  spindle  full  of  credit  slips  that  were 
worthless,  and  which  he  never  collected.  .  .  .  Because  of 
his  good  humor,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  companionable 
spirit,  his  store  became  a  loafing  place  for  all  the  story¬ 
telling  idlers  of  the  town.  Was  this  the  blood  of  his 
ancestor  cropping  out  in  him;  the  Irishman,  or  the  Span¬ 
iard  who  was  the  natural  father  of  old  Nancy?  Short 
peas,  in  some  particulars  at  least,  now  beginning  to  sprout 
in  the  habits  and  fortunes  of  Walter  Scott!  ... 

A  fellow  named  Henry  Noone,  and  nicknamed  “Hi” 
Noone,  loafed  at  the  store.  He  was  a  good-natured, 
harmless  wastrel  whose  wife  made  the  living  by  keeping 
a  boarding  house.  Another  frequenter  of  the  store  was 
Byron  Gasaway.  Walter  was  very  fond  of  Byron  Gasa- 
way.  He  had  been  a  ball-player,  was  now  trying  to 
raise  horses.  He  was  a  trader  and  a  traveler  about  the 
country.  He  had  seen  something  of  life;  knew  the  foot 
racers,  the  horse  trainers,  the  showmen  who  made  the 
County  Fair.  .  .  .  Uncle  Madison,  too,  was  often  at  the 
store  at  night.  And  an  old  doctor  named  Dr.  Taylor.  The 
cannon  stove  was  warm.  The  boxes  were  comfortable, 
and  it  was  convenient  to  pinch  off  a  little  cheese  and 
take  a  cracker  from  a  box;  or  slip  a  cigar  from  the  case. 
Walter  was  his  nephew,  and  why  not?  And  when  Byron 
would  say,  “I  believe  I’ll  take  a  cigar,  Walt,”  Walter 
would  say,  “Help  yourself.”  He  would  have  thought 
himself  mean  to  refuse  Byron  a  cigar.  In  truth,  it  hurt 
him  to  deny  anyone  a  request.  The  result  was  that  the 
store  was  working  against  odds. 

Besides,  Fanny  was  beginning  to  spend  money.  She 
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had  been  to  the  big  store  and  bought  herself  shoes  and 
dresses.  She  had  gone  to  the  milliner’s  and  selected  a  hat. 
It  was  the  best  one  in  the  place.  All  these  articles  were 
charged  to  Walter.  When  the  bills  came  in  he  was  thun¬ 
derstruck.  Well,  but  a  wife  must  be  supported!  Walter 
knew  that,  perhaps,  but  he  had  not  expected  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  come  upon  him  so  concretely . . .  this  in  the  form 
of  bills,  showing  items  and  accounts.  The  whole  thing 
was  close  to  $100.  Why  didn’t  Fanny  use  her  $50? 
She  told  him  that  she  was  saving  it  for  something  later. 
And  this  was  not  all.  Fanny  added  to  the  furnishings 
of  the  cottage:  chintz  for  curtains,  a  mirror  that  struck 
her  fancy,  a  dining-room  table.  They  had  been  using 
a  kitchen  table  up  to  then. .  . .  When  Walter  came  to  pay 
for  these  things  he  found  himself  pinched.  What  was 
the  matter?  Was  the  store  paying?  He  had  bought  the 
store  on  an  invoice.  He  thought  he  would  take  an  account 
of  his  stock.  He  couldn’t  find  the  invoice.  He  looked  in 
his  book  to  see  what  he  had  sold.  Ah,  there  were  the 
credit  slips  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  And  he  must 
see  to  their  collection.  How  would  he  do  that?  He  kept 
a  clerk  only  part  of  the  time,  and  to  collect  these  bills  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  store.  He  did  it;  and  went 
the  rounds.  Many  he  couldn’t  find.  Those  he  saw  put  him 
off.  He  came  back  with  nothing.  Well,  Fanny  must  use 
her  $50  for  these  things  which  she  had  bought  without 
his  consent.  He  told  her  so.  But  she  insisted  upon  keep¬ 
ing  it  for  future  use.  Walter  entreated  her  so  much,  so 
frequently,  to  apply  this  $50  upon  her  bills  that  she 
wished  she  had  not  sent  it  to  David.  After  all,  what  kind 
of  brother  was  it  who  could  not  present  his  sister  with 
a  sum  like  $50  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding?  She 
wished  heartily  that  she  had  never  paid  it  back  to  David. 
It  would  have  served  him  right  to  whistle  for  his  wretched 
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money. .  . .  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  speaking  true 
to  her  nature  when  she  repelled  Walter  Scott  to  the  last 
by  refusing  to  pay  her  bills  with  it.  In  this  argument  it 
was  easy  for  Walter  Scott  to  be  kept  befogged  as  to  the 
fact  that  Fanny  didn’t  have  the  money.  One  time  he 
went  looking  for  it  ...  he  was  that  hard  pressed  for 
money.  But  of  course  he  couldn’t  find  it  an3rwhere. 
How  smart  Fanny  was!  Where  could  she  have  hidden 
the  bills? 

It  was  a  question  now  how  much  longer  Walter  Scott 
could  run  the  store.  He  was  a  joke  to  the  other  grocery- 
men,  and  they  did  not  fear  his  competition.  He  came  in 
for  his  share  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  customers. 
Someone  is  always  displeased,  whether  justly  so  or  not. 
And  such  people  talk.  “Don’t  trade  at  Houghton’s”  was 
perhaps  a  contributing  cause  to  Walter’s  failure.  Then 
Dr.  Whitley  did  not  patronize  Walter  Scott’s  store. 
Miriam  would  not  let  him.  Fanny  had  not  spoken  to 
Miriam  since  she  left  for  Beardstown  to  be  married.  This 
disfavor  of  Walter  Scott’s  own  relations  was  gossiped 
about  to  his  hurt.  Another  thing:  the  predominant  re¬ 
ligious  influence  in  Whitehall  was  the  Presbyterian  church. 
And  Fanny  had  become  an  Episcopalian,  and  associated 
with  the  rather  more  patrician  crowd  that  were  communi¬ 
cants  of  that  church.  But  the  matter  that  was  most 
talked  about  was  Walter  Scott’s  oyster  parties. 

One  Saturday  night  when  the  time  came  to  close  the 
store,  Byron  Gasaway,  Hi  Noone,  and  Dr.  Taylor  were 
loafing  around  the  stove.  Walter  Scott  thought  he  would 
have  a  little  fun.  It  came  to  him  as  Uncle  Madison  en¬ 
tered,  just  a  little  tipsy.  The  curtains  were  drawn.  Walter 
Scott  took  from  the  shelf  some  cans  of  cove  oysters, 
opened  them.  He  opened  a  bottle  of  sauce,  spread  some 
crackers  on  the  counter,  and  invited  his  cronies  to  feed. 
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The  bottle  of  Uncle  Madison’s  went  the  rounds;  and 
there  were  stories  and  laughter.  Walter  Scott  had  the 
true  gift  of  hospitality.  He  loved  to  entertain.  He  loved 
to  have  people  about  him.  And  he  liked  these  men.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  night  watch  came  to  the  front  door  and 
tried  it.  He  heard  the  merriment,  and  wondered  if  all 
was  well.  Walter  Scott  went  to  the  door  and  said,  “All 
right.  Perry.”  It  was  old  Perry  Stevenson,  who  had  been 
night  watch  of  Whitehall  for  years;  he  could  not  have 
arrested  a  boy  burglar,  such  was  his  decrepitude.  But 
he  could  watch,  and  tell  what  he  had  seen.  Thus  Walter 
Scott’s  party  became  known  in  the  town.  .  . .  And  he  was 
not  benefited  by  the  report. 

These  parties  were  frequent  affairs,  almost  every  Satur¬ 
day  night.  Cove  oysters  were  fifteen  cents  a  can,  crackers 
ten  cents  a  pound.  Well,  the  cost  of  a  party  was  about 
sixty  cents  or  so.  Fifty-two  parties  summed  to  something 
over  $30.  So  that  it  took  more  than  a  year  for  this  much 
of  an  inroad  to  be  made  in  the  profits  of  the  store,  and 
it  was  not  enough  to  wreck  even  a  failing  business. 
And  yet  Fanny  laid  Walter  Scott’s  failure  to  these  oyster 
parties  .  .  .  and  to  nothing  else.  For  they  included  the 
hanging  about  of  Hi  Noone  and  Byron  Gasaway;  and 
why  did  he  choose  such  low  company?  They  had  ruined 
his  business.  Of  course  she  admitted  that  he  had  no 
head  for  such  a  venture.  But  he  should  have  had.  He 
could  have  had.  This  pusillanimity  of  submitting  to  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  saying,  I  can’t.  He  hadn’t  said  that.  He  had 
acted  it,  however.  For  the  store  was  a  failure.  And 
what  were  they  going  to  do?  She  was  ashamed  before 
Miriam,  whom  she  had  wished  to  fill  with  envy  by  a  great 
success  and  prosperity.  Miriam  would  crow  over  her  now. 

Fanny  was  now  heavy  with  the  child.  She  didn’t 
pretend  to  do  much  about  the  house.  Walter  was  eating 
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at  the  store,  the  restaurant.  Sometimes  he  would  drive 
to  the  farm,  and  have  a  meal  with  his  mother.  He  was 
worried  about  his  future.  He  was  loyal  to  Fanny  and 
he  loved  her  in  spite  of  her  perversities,  her  termagant 
sallies,  her  persistence  in  dispraising  him,  her  lack  of 
admiration  for  him,  as  he  began  to  think  it  was.  Just  the 
same,  she  would  not  have  permitted  anyone  to  say  of 
Walter  Scott  what  she  said  with  such  reckless  cruelty. 
She  adored  his  physical  beauty,  his  charm,  his  rollicking 
good  nature.  But  she  was  annoyed  by  his  faults,  his 
ineptitude,  his  gullibility,  his  pliant  disposition  in  the 
hands  of  more  calculating  and  colder  natures.  She  also 
felt  herself  neglected.  He  was  always  at  the  store.  And 
these  Saturday  night  parties  kept  him  away  from  her  until 
eleven  o’clock,  until  midnight  often.  No  more  dances 
now!  But  as  for  Walter  Scott,  he  had  no  diversion  in 
this  little  town  except  these  parties  at  his  store.  His 
home  was  cold,  empty.  There  was  Fanny.  But  she 
was  so  mmch  of  the  time  in  a  bad  humor.  She  wouldn’t 
keep  the  house.  She  had  much  to  complain  about.  She 
was  wretched  in  her  maternal  experience,  and  full  of 
nerves. 

Walter  Scott  tried  to  talk  to  his  mother  about  these 
things  when  he  went  to  the  farm  for  a  meal  and  a  little 
visit.  But  he  found  that  difficult.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  kind  of  treason  to  Fanny.  Then,  old  Nancy’s 
expression  was  not  encouraging  to  such  revelations.  Her 
mouth  would  set  as  much  as  to  say,  “You’re  a  man  and 
you  have  made  this  marriage,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it.” 

But  Nancy  had  heard  that  the  store  was  not  prospering. 
Walter  felt  himself  brace  for  severer  tests.  He  felt  like 
a  man  buttoning  his  coat  to  the  rise  of  a  fiercer  gale. 
Not  encouraged  to  talk  to  his  mother,  he  closed  up.  But 
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there  was  Lucy!  No,  he  could  not  talk  to  Lucy  .  .  .  not 
after  the  terrible  quarrels  between  her  and  Fanny.  So 
to  whom  could  he  look  for  sympathetic  counsel?  There 
was  no  one.  He  was  thus  beginning  the  process  of  turn¬ 
ing  in  upon  himself,  the  habit  of  Indian-like  silence. 

And  it  was  no  better  with  Fanny.  When  they  should 
give  up  the  store  and  move  from  this  cottage,  where  could 
she  go?  Not  to  Miriam’s.  Not  to  the  farm.  She  could 
never  go  back  there  while  Lucy  was  there.  If  she  married 
and  went  away,  she  could  manage  to  get  along  with  old 
Nancy,  though  she  disliked  her  cordially.  Lucy  was 
begmning  to  go  about  a  little  with  Dr.  Horton.  And  there 
was  talk  that  it  was  a  serious  association.  .  .  .  And  now, 
as  Fanny’s  confinement  approached  what  was  Fanny  to 
do  for  someone  to  be  with  her?  There  was  no  one  but 
old  Nancy.  And  the  question  was,  whether  in  a  sudden 
situation  old  Nancy  could  be  brought  in  time.  Old  Nancy 
came  in  one  day  to  offer  her  services.  She  would  come 
three  or  four  days  before  the  time.  One  can  calculate  it; 
so  many  days  on  the  average;  a  few  days  more  or  less, 
perhaps;  take  the  average  and  be  guided  by  it. 

And  a  little  later  Nancy  came.  The  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  clean  the  house,  wash  the  accumulated  dishes. 
Then  she  got  dinner.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  Walter 
Scott  to  see  his  mother  doing  these  things  in  his  house. 
But  how  happy  he  was  to  sit  with  her  after  the  meal 
and  talk!  Nancy  saw  how  his  house  had  been  run;  she 
heard  Fanny’s  biting  tongue  sting  at  Walter  whenever 
he  was  around.  She  was  hurt  for  Walter’s  sake,  and  bitter 
against  Fanny.  But  she  held  her  peace  ...  all  except  for 
little  laughing  comments,  interrogations,  clear  pointings 
to  Fanny’s  inconsistencies.  These  stung  Fanny.  Yet  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  handle  Nancy.  True,  she  could  blast 
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her  with  terrible  words.  But  she  was  a  little  afraid  of 
Nancy.  And  just  now  it  would  not  do  to  be  alone. 

Then  as  to  the  matter  of  a  doctor.  Fanny  and  Walter 
had  talked  that  over.  She  wouldn’t  have  her  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Whitley.  She  wouldn’t  have  Dr.  Horton.  He 
had  been  her  beau.  But  now  he  was  courting  Lucy.  He 
was  out  of  the  question.  What  other  doctor  was  at  hand? 
Well,  Walter  mentioned  Dr.  Taylor.  No,  Fanny  would 
not  have  him.  He  had  helped  Walter  waste  his  substance 
in  the  oyster  parties.  Besides,  she  had  no  confidence  in 
his  skill.  But  Walter  made  no  reply  to  this.  He  knew 
that  when  the  time  for  the  doctor  came  Fanny  would  be 
compelled  to  take  any  doctor  that  came.  He  felt  a  little 
cruel  about  the  whole  matter,  due  to  Fanny’s  attitude, 
all  that  she  had  done  and  said  lately  to  wound  him  . . .  the 
expenses,  the  refusal  to  bring  forth  the  $50,  her  failure  to 
help  him  in  any  way,  her  constant  depreciation  of  his 
best  endeavors.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  himself,  “she  will  take 
whom  I  bring.”  And  he  spoke  to  Dr.  Taylor  about  the 
case  to  be. 

It  was  sudden.  Nancy  saw  the  event  was  approaching 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four.  She  tried  to  get  word  to 
Walter,  finally  telling  a  boy  who  was  passing  to  run  to 
the  store.  Walter  went  for  Dr.  Taylor  immediately;  but 
the  doctor  was  in  the  country  visiting  a  patient.  He 
left  word  for  him  at  his  house  and  hurried  to  Fanny.  Why 
had  he  gone  out  of  town  when  he  knew  that  this  might 
be  the  day?  Nancy  wondered  about  this.  She  didn’t  like 
Dr.  Taylor.  She  could  not  understand  why  Fanny  would 
not  have  Dr.  Whitley.  .  .  .  And  when  the  doctor  came  it 
was  toward  dusk.  The  child  had  been  born.  Nancy  had 
done  nearly  all  the  necessary  things.  She  had  bathed  and 
bandaged  it.  It  was  a  boy,  weighing  eight  and  one-half 
pounds.  Fanny  was  too  exhausted  and  miserable  to  pay 
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much  attention  to  the  child.  She  aroused  from  her  dull¬ 
ness  when  Dr.  Taylor  entered  the  room.  This  creature! 
To  select  him  was  just  like  choosing  the  hotel  at  Rood- 
house,  just  like  the  renting  of  this  poor  cottage.  But 
Fanny  was  too  weak  to  remonstrate.  She  could  only  think. 
Perhaps  sometime  Walter  Scott  would  be  helpless  and  she 
could  do  wuth  him  as  she  chose,  as  he  was  now  doing  with 
her.  Yet  when  he  came  in  to  see  his  son  and  to  take  it 
from  the  admiring  arms  of  Nancy,  a  glow  of  affection 
warmed  her  heart.  He  was  so  handsome  and  so  happy, 
looking  into  this  little  amorphous  face  and  cooing  to  it. 
And  after  all,  Dr.  Taylor  would  do  now.  He  performed 
his  duty  and  went  his  way. 

And  this  was  the  very  day  that  Walter  Scott  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  the  store. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Walter  Scott  had  failed.  The  sense  of  being  free 
from  an  undertaking  that  he  could  not  succeed  with,  sub¬ 
sided  into  a  certain  shame  when  he  emerged  clearly  into 
the  consciousness  that  the  business  of  running  a  grocery 
store  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  took  the  credit  slips 
and  put  them  away.  Perhaps  these  people  would  become 
prosperous  sometime  and  pay  him.  But  Walter  Scott’s 
cronies,  Hi  Noone  and  Byron  Gasaway,  simply  showed 
how  unsubstantial  their  friendship  was.  Byron  was  away 
when  the  failure  happened.  Hi  Noone  met  Walter  Scott 
on  the  street  and  said  he  was  sorry.  That  was  all  he  could 
do,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  he  could  say.  But  this  helped 
Walter  Scott  not  at  all.  The  oysters  were  all  eaten,  the 
good  times  around  the  cannon  stove  at  night  were 
over.  ...  As  for  Dr.  Taylor,  he  was  not  slow  to  present 
a  bill  to  Walter  Scott  for  attending  upon  Fanny.  It  wasn’t 
much.  But  why  any  bill,  considering  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tionship?  And  just  now  Walter  Scott  did  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  the  money  for  daily  needs.  Fanny  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  bitter  that  William  did  not  help  them.  He  was 
rich.  Why  allow  his  son,  just  starting  in  life,  to  want  .  .  . 
and  his  wife  and  this  newly  born  baby? 

Nancy  had  talked  matters  over  with  Walter  Scott.  She 
was  glad  that,  unlike  his  namesake,  he  did  not  have  to 
bend  his  back  to  the  payment  of  heavy  debts.  The  store 
had  been  taken  for  Walter  Scott’s  liabilities.  He  had 
come  clean  .  .  .  but  penniless.  Then  in  a  few  days  when 
William  was  in  town,  he  offered  to  turn  over  one  of  his 
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farms  to  Walter  Scott  if  he  would  take  care  of  it;  also  a 
team  of  horses,  a  wagon,  necessary  plows,  a  cow  ...  in 
fact,  an  equipment  for  starting  to  farm.  .  .  .  Or,  he  could 
come  back  to  the  old  homestead  for  a  time,  until  he  could 
do  something  else.  That  was  out  of  the  question,  because 
Fanny  would  not  go  where  Lucy  was.  And  Nancy  dreaded 
the  great  sacrifice  to  her  beloved  son  of  enduring  Fanny 
and  Lucy  under  the  same  roof.  On  her  own  part,  when 
Walter  Scott  was  discussing  prospects  with  Fanny,  she 
said  that  she  would  go  back  to  Princeton  before  she  would 
be  with  Lucy.  ...  As  to  taking  the  offered  farm  Fanny 
would  not  hear  of  that  either.  She  would  not  submit  to 
the  drudgery,  the  isolation.  She  had  been  making  friends 
in  Whitehall.  There  was  Betty  Randall,  who  had  become 
her  daily  associate.  She  would  nq^;  go  where  she  could 
not  see  Betty.  She  tried  to  push  Walter  Scott  against 
his  father  for  a  loan  of  money.  “He  has  done  practically 
nothing  for  you,”  said  Fanny.  “Make  him  loan  you  some 
money.”  “What  for?  He  gave  me  the  store,  and  I  have 
lost  it.”  “Why,”  said  Fanny,  “we  need  money  to  live 
on  . .  .  we  need  provisions  right  now.  You  must  get  some 
money  somewhere.” 

There  seemed  nothing  else  to  do.  Walter  Scott  ap¬ 
proached  his  father.  And  William  gave  him  $200,  say¬ 
ing:  “This  will  tide  you  over,  perhaps.  I  shall  charge  it 
against  your  interest  in  the  estate.  But  you  needn’t  pay 
it  back,  unless  you  become  prosperous  and  wish  to.  Only 
I’ll  say  to  you  now,  Walter,  it’s  plain  that  you  can’t  be 
drawing  upon  me  for  the  daily  living  expenses.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  farm  and  can’t  run  a  store,  you  will  have 
to  manage  something  for  yourself.”  Old  William  was 
puzzled  over  Walter.  He  had  not  raised  Walter  Scott  in 
a  way  to  cause  a  course  in  life  like  this.  There  was  a 
chance  to  clerk  in  one  of  the  stores,  and  Walter  took  it, 
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at  $30  a  month.  Hie  was  paying  $6  a  month  for  the  cot¬ 
tage.  His  wood  cost  him  about  $4  a  month;  then  there 
were  the  expenses  of  the  table.  He  had  no  money  to 
spare.  There  was  the  $200,  but  it  had  been  eaten  into 
before  Walter  Scott  was  drawing  wages  at  the  store.  Be¬ 
sides,  Fanny’s  bills  had  to  be  paid,  which  she  had  incurred 
for  dresses  and  the  hat  and  the  new  furnishings.  And 
Fanny  would  not  surrender'  the  $50  which  William  had 
given  her.  It  was  sa  selfish,  thought  Walter.  Yet  he 
could,  do  nothing  with  her. 

All  the'  while,  Fanny  was  visiting  back  and  forth  with 
Betty  Randall.  She  was  childless,  though  married  for 
many  years.  She  took  Fanny  into  the  activities  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  now  that  Fanny  was  up  again.  The 
baby  was  left  with  a  neighbor  girl,  who  came  in  to  watch 
it.  And  sometimes  Fanny  overstayed  her  time,  and  the 
baby  was  famished  when  she  returned;  for  she  was  nurs¬ 
ing  the  child.  Oh,  she  adored  the  child!  There  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  She  simply  didn’t  allow  it  to  take  her  from 
all  the  delights  of  life.  .  .  .  Then,  as  before,  she  slacked 
up  on  the  housekeeping.  She  lay  in  bed  late.  And  when 
Walter  Scott  remonstrated  with  her,  she  said  that  she  had 
not  married  to  be  a  slave;  and  anyway,  if  he  had  not  given 
the  oyster  parties  the  store  would  have  prospered  and  she 
could  have  kept  a  maid.  Thus  the  ill  tilings  were  due  to 
Walter  Scott  himself,  and  she  had  no  part  in  them.  And 
how  about  the  drink?  Uncle  Madison  was  a  vile  old 
Silenus!  He  was  always  bringing  whisky  to  Walter  Scott. 
Anyone  knew  the  path  that  whisky  led  a  man  in.  All  in 
all,  he  was  glad  to  leave  her  alone,  though  he  felt  that  she 
was  in  the  wrong  and  ought  to  mend  her  ways.  He  was 
doing  the  very  best  he  could. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  spoke  to  her  about  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  dinner  which  made  him  tardy  at  the  store,  she 
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wanted  to  know*  from  him  what  the  love  was  which  he 
had  protested  to  her  before  they  wefe  married.  “You  said 
it  would  kill  you  if  I  did  not  marry  you.  Now  you  want 
to  kill  me  with  hard  work.  And  it  turns  out  that  you  were 
not  ready  to  be  married.  You  hadn’t  a  trade,  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and*  no  money  and  no  way  to  get  any.  And  here  I 
am  with  a  baby  and  gradually  descending  to  the  level  of  a 
drudge,  if  I  will  let  you  have  your  way.” 

Walter  Scott  writhed  under  her  reckless  cruelty.  How 
could  she  fling  in  his  face  words  of  passion  and  adoration 
which  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  the  days  of  his  courtship, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  now  a&  if  he  had  uttered  them 
under  some  evil  enchantment?  He  thought  this  when  he 
saw  Fanny’s  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  anger  and  her  pretty 
mouth  twisted  with  contempt.  He  wanted  someone  to 
sympathize  with  him.  But  who  was  it  to  be?  He  did  not 
dare  to  let  Fanny  know  if  he  should  see  Lucy.  He  could 
not  seek  Lucy  out  without  the  danger  of  Fanny  hearing 
it.  As  for  his  mother,  Nancy,  she  would  not  talk  to  him 
about  Fanny.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  now.  She 
was  biding  her  time. 

Lucy  was  driving  about  with  Dr.  Horton  now  and  being 
escorted  everywhere  by  him,  “My  cast-off,”  sneered 
Fanny.  “She  is  welcome  to  him.”  And  it  was  understood 
that  they  were  soon  to  be  married.  Nursing  still  her 
enmity  against  Miriam,  fearing  Nancy,  loathing  Lucy, 
and  Amy  almost  as  much,  Fanny  had  no  friendly  re¬ 
sources  but  Betty  Randall.  And  when  Walter  Scott  urged 
her  to  be  friends  with  other  people,  she  turned  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  him  by  saying  that  he  had  no  friends  but 
Hi  Noone,  and  vagabond  characters  of  his  kind.  Fanny 
was  a  barbed  wire.  Hfe  could  not  try  to  straighten  her 
out  without  pricking  his  fingers  until  they  bled.  It  came 
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to  this,  after  all:  neither  had  many  friends,  but  the  causes 
in  the  two  cases  were  different. 

When  the  winter  came,  Walter  Scott  was  teaching  a 
country  school.  He  had  lost  his  place  in  the  store.  And 
old  William  went  to  the  directors  of  the  Fancy  Prairie 
school,  asking  them  to  let  Walter  be  the  teacher  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  school  was  about  midway  between 
Whitehall  and  the  farm  . . ,  two  miles  to  walk  twice  a  day. 
In  the  morning  Walter  had  to  get  the  fires  going,  for  the 
most  part  get  his  own  breakfast,  put  up  his  own  lunch 
and  then  walk  the  two  miles.  Sometimes  Fanny  would 
get  up  in  time  to  see  him  off.  But  generally  not.  ...  It 
was  a  bitter  winter  too.  For  two  days  the  thermometer 
registered  eighteen  degrees  below  zero;  for  several  days, 
more  than  ten  below.  When  it  stood  at  zero  the  winter 
seemed  mild.  And  there  was  much  snow. 

With  all  this  labor  and  hardship  Walter  Scott’s  mind 
took  on  a  deeper  seriousness.  He  was  magnificently  strong 
and  well.  But  Fanny  had  dyspepsia.  She  was  nursing 
the  baby  too,  and  he  was  making  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  woman  and  frailer  than  himself.  Still  old 
Nancy  had  never  lived  so.  He  did  not  like  Fanny  to  do 
so  . . .  but  he  endured  and  went  on. 

At  night  he  bent  himself  to  studies  that  he  had  neg¬ 
lected  at  school.  There  were  his  copies  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  There  was  his  Latin  lexicon,  and  many  books 
which  he  had  not  read.  He  took  these  studies  up  with 
great  zeal.  At  night  Fanny  either  went  to  bed  early,  or 
else  was  with  Betty  Randall.  Walter  went  out  very 
little.  Byron  Gasaway  and  Hi  Noone  were  figures  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  He  loved  to  build  up  the  fire  until  it  was  very 
hot;  then  sit  by  the  stove,  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  rock 
and  sing  to  it.  They  had  named  the  baby  Alfred. 

In  the  evenings  and  during  the  day  when  Walter  Scott 
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was  at  the  school,  Betty  Randall  frequently  came  to  help 
Fanny  with  her  embroideries  and  sewing  for  the  baby. 
Fanny  might  neglect  the  housework.  But  she  made  the 
baby  the  greatest  amount  of  beautiful  linen  dresses,  sewn 
with  silk,  exquisitely  hemmed;  and  little  flannel  skirts 
worked  with  the  loveliest  embroideries.  And  she  knitted 
caps  of  silk,  edged  with  ermine,  and  lined  with  satin. 
She  was  a  marvelous  hand  with  the  needle.  She  loved 
this  work.  And  then  when  she  had  the  baby  all  dressed, 
she  would  stand  away  from  him  and  laugh  .  .  .  laugh  in 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  this  large,  blue-eyed,  white-skinned 
and  healthy  little  creature  was  her  very  own.  She  could 
not  realize  it.  She  would  hug  the  baby  passionately,  and 
kiss  it  rapturously  under  its  soft  chin.  Little  Alfred  was  a 
wonder  child.  Betty  Randall  thought  so.  And  old  Nancy 
said  he  was  the  finest  baby  she  had  ever  seen  ...  all  but 
his  father.  There  was  never  any  baby  like  Walter  Scott! 
Amy  brought  a  silver  spoon  to  the  baby.  Lucy  sent  a 
little  ring.  William  and  Nancy  gave  him  ten  dollars  in 
gold.  And  after  a  while  Fanny’s  mother  and  father  sent 
a  little  box  of  linen  cloth,  some  shoes,  a  napkin  ring.  .  .  . 
Of  course  nothing  came  from  Miriam.  Brother  David 
fulfilled  his  new  duty  as  an  uncle  by  writing  a  letter. 

At  the  school  Walter  Scott  had  a  bad  experience.  There 
were  two  big  boys  in  the  school,  unruly  too.  And  Walter 
Scott  corrected  one  of  them.  The  other  took  a  hand,  and 
Walter  Scott  found  that  he  had  to  contend  with  both  of 
them.  He  overcame  one,  then  the  other.  One  of  them 
he  beat  with  a  hickory  stick  until  he  sank  down  van¬ 
quished.  Walter  Scott  had  gone  too  far,  although  the 
case  demanded  severity.  It  made  trouble  for  him,  as  the 
boy  who  received  the  roughest  beating  was  confined  at 
home  for  a  number  of  days.  After  that  there  was  no 
resistance  to  Walter  Scott’s  discipline.  But  the  boy’s 
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father  talked.  There  was  no  occasion  to  beat  a  pupil 
this  way,  no  matter  what  he  had  done.  He  went  to  the 
directors  with  the  complaint.  They  did  nothing  about  it. 
But  Walter  Scott  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  not 
have  the  school  another  year.  There  were  other  things 
too.  Some  of  the  children  were  not  progressing,  and  why 
was  it?  They  had  done  so  under  other  teachers.  Walter 
Scott  did  not  like  teaching  an5rway.  It  was  terribly  labor¬ 
ious,  this  walking  back  and  forth,  and  keeping  fires,  and 
cooking,  and  going  on  day  by  day  so  monotonously.  Still, 
what  should  he  do? 

Just  the  same  it  had  been  a  good  winter  for  Walter 
Scott.  He  had  refreshed  and  advanced  his  Latin,  what¬ 
ever  that  was  worth.  Well,  he  had  found  a  mental 
strengthening  in  the  exercise.  It  helped  him  to  create 
a  world  of  his  own  to  which  he  could  retreat,  from  Fanny’s 
discontent,  her  complaints  about  the  house,  the  mode  of 
life  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  her  husband’s  poverty. 
And  what  was  worse  for  her  nerves  and  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  Walter  Scott,  she  was  pregnant  again  and  in 
terror  of  the  future.  What  were  they  going  to  do?  Was 
she  to  go  on  child-bearing  until  there  was  a  house  full 
of  children,  and  under  these  or  worse  conditions?  Betty 
Randall  had  told  her  that  there  was  no  sense  in  such  a 
course,  and  plenty  of  ways  to  prevent  it.  She  had  never 
had  any  children,  and  she  told  Fanny  what  to  do.  After 
this  there  should  be  no  more  children!  This  was  Fanny’s 
secret  resolve. 

Lucy  had  gone  away  on  a  visit  of  some  weeks.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  preparatory  to  her  marriage  with  Dr. 
Horton.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  Walter  Scott  and 
Fanny  to  visit  at  the  old  home.  It  was  April.  The  school 
was  out  and  he  was  looking  over  the  ground  for  something 
to  do.  . .  .  Nancy  and  William  came  in  for  them  and  they 
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drove  out.  Nancy  holding  in  her  rapturous  arms  little 
Alfred,  all  dressed  in  the  pretty  things  which  his  mother 
and  Betty  Randall  had  made  for  him. 

Nancy  wanted  an  opportunity  to  look  into  Walter 
Scott’s  case.  What  could  be  done  for  him?  She  had 
been  talking  to  William  about  it  as  they  drove  to  White¬ 
hall  that  day.  Fanny  was  no  help  to  him.  She  was  not 
a  wife.  She  was  extravagant.  She  was  lazy.  She  was 
ill-tempered.  She  scolded  him.  She  could  not  have  said 
these  things  successfully  to  Fanny.  No  help!  What  of 
these  clothes  for  the  baby,  her  own  dresses  made  with 
such  taste  and  skill?  Ill-tempered?  Did  she  not  have 
a  right  to  resent  his  associations,  these  hangers-on  like 
Hi  Noone  and  Byron  Gasaway?  What  of  his  failure 
with  the  store?  Then  if  she  had  been  arguing  with  Nancy, 
she  would  have  brought  up  Walter  Scott’s  drinking.  It 
would  have  been  an  unfair  charge,  but  with  something 
to  support  it. 

And  Nancy  hated  intemperance  so  much  that  she  could 
not  have  stood  against  a  suggestion  of  that  sort  concerning 
her  favorite  son  and  child.  So  they  talked,  William  and 
Nancy,  on  the  way  to  Whitehall.  William  wanted  to  do 
for  Walter  Scott,  but  not  too  much,  not  so  much  that  his 
initiative,  his  sense  of  self-reliance  were  weakened.  He 
should  do  for  himself.  Nancy  thought  so  too.  But  in  her 
heart  there  was  something  that  moved  her  more  than 
Walter  Scott’s  work  in  life,  at  least  for  now.  That  was 
his  unhappiness,  as  she  divined  it.  She  knew  him,  knew 
that  he  was  silent  and  resolute  when  cornered  or  hurt. 
And  this  teaching  of  the  school,  walking  through  the  cold, 
doing  for  himself,  spoke  much  to  Nancy.  He  had  come 
out  to  the  homestead  a  few  times  during  the  winter  to  see 
his  mother.  Under  his  cheerful  laugh  and  hearty  ways 
Nancy  felt  that  dissatisfaction  was  brewing,  that  hard- 
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ness  was  perfecting  its  processes.  She  said  nothing  to 
him,  only  inquired  after  the  baby  and  Fanny.  But  when 
the  whipping  of  the  boys  disturbed  Walter  Scott’s  control 
of  the  school,  she  took  his  part,  saying  that  they  were 
big  bad  boys  and  that  they  needed  all  that  Walter  Scott 
had  given  them.  She  was  grieved  that  her  son  had  been 
brought  into  such  difficulty.  And  if  he  had  not  married 
he  would  now  be  away  at  school  himself.  Oh,  he  would 
have  been  all  right  eventually  after  that  runaway  to 
Philadelphia.  Now  he  was  married  and  bound  to  a  fate 
that  would  become  more  complicated.  Nancy  saw  all 
these  things,  and  she  talked  them  to  William  on  the  way 
to  Whitehall. 

Walter  Scott  and  Fanny  had  the  parlor  and  the  bedroom 
off  it,  as  before.  And  one  day  while  she  was  in  the  bed¬ 
room  she  became  conscious  of  voices  on  the  lawn  near 
the  window.  Nancy  and  Walter  Scott  were  talking. 
Nancy  had  the  baby  in  her  arms,  having  patted  it  to  sleep. 
Walter  Scott  was  telling  his  mother  that  he  feared  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake.  Fanny  was  sarcastic,  she  made  ter¬ 
rible  accusations  against  him,  she  cared  nothing  about 
housekeeping,  the  winter  had  been  a  hard  one.  He  Wcis 
desperate;  he  couldn’t  make  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  Fanny.  At  times  he  thought  she  was  not  well,  that 
the  baby  was  too  great  a  drain  upon  her.  But  before 
she  had  the  baby  she  was  much  the  same.  She  seemed 
to  have  energy  enough  for  going  about,  for  sewing,  for 
fancywork.  Look,  too,  how  much  heavier  she  was  since 
her  marriage  than  before.  He  was  afraid  that  she  was 
going  to  become  obese. 

Nancy  knew  all  these  things.  She  disliked  Fanny’s 
ways.  She  thought  Fanny  was  worthless,  worthless  any¬ 
way  for  Walter  Scott.  She  wished  he  had  never  married 
her.  She  wished  that  it  could  be  undone  and  that  Walter 
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Scott  could  have  a  fresh  chance.  It  seemed  too  bad  to 
see  this  son  of  hers,  who  was  in  so  many  ways  a  perfect 
human  being,  caught  in  a  marriage  which  would  con¬ 
stantly  pull  him  down  and  perhaps  destroy  him  at  last. 
She  listened  now  to  Walter  Scott,  saw  the  unhappiness 
in  his  face,  something  close  to  agony.  And  the  love  she 
had  for  the  grandson  lying  upon  her  knees  flushed  her 
being  with  a  strange  energy  to  speech  .  .  .  this,  and  the 
words  of  Walter  Scott  to  which  she  was  listening.  In  a 
sudden  rush  of  feeling  she  said  to  Walter  Scott:  “If  you 
will  send  her  back  home  to  Princeton  and  give  me  the 
baby  I’ll  send  you  through  school,  and  you  can  come  out 
prepared  to  do  something  in  life  worth  while.” 

Fanny  heard  every  word  of  this.  She  stiffened  with 
rage,  rage  that  was  murderous.  What  should  she  do? 
Go  out  and  take  the  baby  from  Nancy?  Go  out  and 
challenge  old  Nancy  on  these  words?  No,  a  more  calcu¬ 
lating  and  premeditated  hatred  inspired  her.  She  would 
never  betray  the  fact,  perhaps  never,  that  she  had  over¬ 
heard  the  plot  against  her.  But  she  would  act  in  the 
future  upon  the  basis  of  the  wicked  purpose  which  old 
Nancy  had  in  this  way  revealed  to  her.  She  listened  now 
to  hear  what  Walter  Scott  would  reply  to  this  suggestion 
of  his  rnother.  He  did  not  speak.  Was  he  nodding  his 
head?  Was  he  gesturing  an  assent?  The  next  remark 
was  by  Nancy  herself.  “That  maple  tree  is  nearly  budded 
out.”  “Yes,”  he  said.  Then  silence.  It  was  broken  by 
Nancy  saying,  “Take  the  baby,  Walter,  I  must  go  in  and 
look  to  the  dinner.” 

Fanny  heard  Nancy  step  upon  the  brick  walk.  Then 
she  heard  Walter  talk  to  little  Alfred.  She  knew  that 
the  talk  was  over.  She  went  out  hurriedly,  and  in  anger 
took  the  baby  from  Walter  Scott’s  astonished  arms.  “You 
don’t  hold  him  right.  You  will  have  him  sick.”  And 
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she  went  back  into  the  house,  leaving  Walter  Scott  in 
wonder  as  to  whether  he  could  possibly  please  her. 

Fanny  sat  at  the  dinner  table  talking  with  William  in 
the  most  animated  way.  All  the  others  she  seemed  to 
ignore.  Walter  tried  to  enter  the  conversation.  She  did 
not  notice  the  suggestions  he  interjected.  She  was  very 
brilliant  now,  her  mind  working  at  high  heat.  .  .  .  That 
night  she  turned  away  from  him.  The  next  day  they 
were  taken  back  to  Whitehall.  The  visit  was  over.  .  .  . 
They  entered  the  cottage.  It  was  dirty,  in  disorder.  Fanny 
put  the  baby  on  the  bed  and  started  out  of  the  house 
saying,  “Watch  the  baby.”  “Where  are  you  going?”  he 
asked.  “None  of  your  business.”  “Well,  I  think  it  is. 
I  want  to  build  a  fire  and  get  things  going  again.  And  it’s 
your  place  to  help.  It’s  four  o’clock  and  no  time  to  go 
gadding.”  “I’ll  do  exactly  what  I  please,”  Fanny  said. 
“No,”  and  he  began  to  be  authoritative,  “that’s  just  what 
you  won’t  do  .  .  .  and  will  do  less  in  the  future.”  “You 
are  full  of  courage,  having  just  come  from  your  precious 
mother.  But  she’ll  have  nothing  to  say  about  me,  and 
she  can  do  nothing  for  you.  You’re  married  to  me  .  .  . 
and  you  will  never  get  away.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes  full  of  hatred.  She 
stared  her  feeling  into  him.  Then  she  went  out  slamming 
the  door.  And  Walter  Scott  turned  and  built  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  He  began  to  whistle.  Then  he  went  to 
tlie  window,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looked  reflec¬ 
tively  into  the  ugly  little  yard. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Fanny’s  second  baby  was  born.  It  was  a  girl,  a  loveiy 
being.  How  could  people  of  such  physical  perfections 
as  Fanny  and  Walter  Scott  not  produce  beautiful  children? 
And  little  Alfred  was  a  miracle.  Such  idealism  and  imagi¬ 
nation  in  his  forehead;  great  hazel  eyes,  a  fair  skin 
flushed  with  auroral  pinks;  rounded,  shapely  body  and 
legs.  The  girl  was  like  Alfred,  but  her  hair  was  golden; 
and  his  was  already  brown.  Her  eyes  were  bright  blue; 
but  they  would  be  gray.  Fanny  adored  these  children. 
But  in  her  own  way.  She  left  them  often.  She  did  not 
guard  them  against  the  cold.  She  was  both  a  little  igno¬ 
rant  and  a  little  careless.  And  she  dragged  about.  There 
were  days  when  she  seemed  unable  to  get  out  of  bed 
from  pure  fatigue.  She  had  heartburn,  as  before.  She 
was  all  nerves.  She  hated  the  cottage.  She  hated  poverty. 
At  times  she  hated  Walter  Scott,  and  told  him  so.  She 
was  disappointed  in  her  lot.  And  Walter  Scott  was  clerk¬ 
ing  in  the  drug  store.  He  spent  all  his  odd  time  in  study. 

Sometimes  he  indulged  in  gayeties.  Once  he  got  very 
tipsy  and  came  home.  He  amused  Fanny  this  time.  He 
said  such  funny  things  and  seemed  to  handle  her  with  an 
insouciance  that  overcame  her  bristles.  It  was  like  an 
idiot  walking  around  a  wild  horse.  .  .  .  He  was  talking  of 
buying  the  Whitehall  Gazette  .  .  .  not  in  his  drunken 
abandon,  but  soberly  and  many  times.  “What  would  you 
do  that  for?  You  couldn’t  edit  a  paper  any  more  than  you 
could  run  a  grocery  store.”  Well,  Fanny  had  no  faith  in 
him.  It  was  his  lot  to  go  on  without  anyone  to  give  the 
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slightest  sustenance  to  his  ego.  She  still  turned  over  in 
her  mind  the  words  she  had  heard  old  Nancy  say,  “If 
you  will  send  her  back  home  to  Princeton  and  give  me 
the  baby,  I’ll  send  you  through  school.”  Yes,  Walter 
Scott  would  pay  dearly  for  listening  to  those  words.  And 
as  old  Nancy  had  the  money  to  send  him  through  school, 
why  not  do  it  without  conditions?  Why  such  terms? 
And  to  think  of  returning  to  Princeton  with  these  two 
lovely  babies  and  such  a  prince  of  a  husband,  all  with 
money  to  live  beautifully  while  he  finished  his  education ! 
How  the  Prentice  family  would  stare,  the  sisters,  the 
neighbors!  Why  could  not  such  good  fate  come  to 
Fanny? 

Dr.  Whitley  died  very  suddenly.  Fanny  refused  to  go 
to  the  funeral.  When  Walter  Scott  urged  her  she  said: 
“When  anyone  injures  me  I’m  through.  Not  that  I  had 
anything  against  him.  But  Miriam  treated  me  like  a 
pickpocket;  and  I  shall  never  forgive  it.  I  won’t  go  any¬ 
where  where  I  am  likely  to  meet  her  .  .  .  not  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  funeral  even.”  So  Walter  Scott  went  to  do  the 
decent  thing  for  both  of  them.  .  .  .  Some  days  after  the 
funeral  when  Miriam  was  lonely  and  desperate,  she  took 
a  chance  on  Fanny  by  coming  to  call.  Fanny  opened 
the  door,  and  seeing  that  it  was  Miriam,  she  slammed 
it  in  Miriam’s  face.  .  .  .  Years  after,  when  Miriam  was 
half  insane  and  was  wandering  about  from  place  to  place 
just  to  find  a  haven  for  a  few  days  wherever  it  was  offered, 
she  came  to  Fanny,  and  again  Fanny  shut  the  door  in  her 
face.  Miriam  died  alone,  and  was  buried  without  a  friend 
to  follow  her  to  the  grave.  And  Fanny  knew  about  the 
death,  and  was  only  as  far  as  Roodhouse  from  the  grave. 
Yet  Fanny  did  not  go.  “Love  one  another”  had  been 
dinned  into  Fanny’s  ears.  But  a  different  thing  had  gone 
into  her  flesh,  also  from  her  father’s  teaching — it  was  the 
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breaking  of  the  will ;  that  was  her  father’s  essential  faith. 
Her  father  had  not  broken  her  will,  but  now,  and  all 
along,  she  used  her  will  to  break  the  will  of  those  who 
came  into  her  life.  It  was  her  religion. 

Dr.  Horton  and  Lucy  were  married.  But  Fanny  would 
not  go  to  the  wedding,  no,  not  after  the  treatment  she  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  that  mustached  creature.  .  .  . 
But  when  it  turned  out  that  old  William  had  given  Lucy 
a  house  in  Whitehall  costing  $3,500,  and  $1,500  in  money, 
Fanny’s  envy  and  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  She  raged. 
She  hounded  and  hunted  Walter  Scott  with  her  questions. 
“What  is  this  about?  What  have  you  done  that  you  are 
set  out  without  a  cent  and  this  thing  gets  a  house  as  fine 
as  that?  What  have  you  hidden  from  me  in  your  life 
that  makes  your  family  treat  you  this  way?  Is  it  me?  . . . 
this  misalliance  that  you  have  made  with  me?  Misal¬ 
liance!  You,  the  spawn  of  common  people,  the  farmers, 
a  mother  of  unknown  ancestry,  backwoods  people  1  And 
here  I  am  helpless  with  two  babies,  and  have  to  take 
whatever  your  people  choose  to  give  me.  I  could  kill  that 
wicked  old  mother  of  yours  .  .  .  that  terrible  old  gypsy, 
Indian,  with  viciousness  written  all  over  her  face.  All 
your  low  traits  come  from  her.  ...  Hi  Noone,  Byron 
Gasaway,  oyster  parties,  drink  ...  all  that  comes  from 
her.  And  your  worthlessness!  Teaching  a  country 
school,  running  a  grocery  store.  And  it  would  have  killed 
you  if  I  hadn’t  married  you!  Love!  Pst!  Pst!  Love! 
If  I  didn’t  have  these  brats  I’d  leave  you  quick  enough.” 

Walter  Scott  could  not  cope  with  her,  or  get  in  a  quiet¬ 
ing  word.  He  wanted  to  say  that  his  father  had  not  given 
Lucy  as  much  as  he  had  given  him;  that  old  William  was 
keeping  books  and  treating  all  the  children  equally.  He 
would  even  up  everything  at  last  .  .  .  all  along.  But  not 
a  word  could  Walter  Scott  get  in.  He  took  his  hat  and 
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went  uptown.  And  there  was  Hi  Noone!  Walter  was 
only  too  glad  to  quiet  his  nerves  with  drink  with  Hi  Noone. 
He  got  very  tipsy,  and  when  he  came  home  it  was  past 
midnight.  Then  there  was  another  quarrel  about  his  late 
hours.  He  told  Fanny  to  keep  still.  She  persisted.  He 
caught  her  and  forced  her  down  upon  the  bed  with  giant 
strength.  “If  you  do  not  be  still  I’ll  hurt  you  badly.” 
He  was  very  angry  now,  and  Fanny  was  terrified.  He 
saw  that  she  could  be  cowed  after  all.  And  he  turned  to 
sleep,  while  Fanny  looked  into  the  darkness  where  he  lay 
and  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  kill  him  .  .  .  but 
how  could  she  hide  her  deed? 

All  this  contest  with  Fanny  sent  great  currents  of 
courage  and  energy  coursing  through  Walter  Scott’s  ar¬ 
teries  like  vital  spring  floods.  He  determined  that  he 
would  succeed,  that  he  would  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  his  way,  that  he  would  be  an  editor.  And  above  all,  he 
would  have  happiness.  If  he  couldn’t  have  it 
with  her,  he  would  have  it  elsewhere,  with  Hi 
Noone,  or  anyone  he  chose.  And  since  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  as  she  pleased,  he  would  do  so  too.  What 
was  all  this  gadding,  this  neglect  of  the  house,  but  the 
exercise  of  her  own  selfish  way?  If  she  had  his  happiness 
at  heart  would  she  do  so  ?  Walter  was  thinking  with  clear¬ 
ness,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  after  the  energizing  experiences 
of  these  quarrels  with  Fanny.  Then,  when  Fanny  was 
amiable — and  she  could  be  altogether  charming  at  times — 
Walter  Scott  determined  that  he  would  do  better  by 
Fanny.  There  might  be  a  way  to  keep  her  in  this  sunny 
frame  of  mind,  if  he  could  only  discover  it.  And  if  he  could 
once  see  what  it  was,  he  would  do  his  best  to  follow  it. 
He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  been  at  fault 
about  renting  the  house  without  consulting  her,  in  buying 
things  for  the  house  without  giving  her  a  voice  in  their 
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selection.  He  would  do  nothing  like  this  in  the  future. 
But  how  could  such  things  matter?  He  imagined  his 
own  mother  in  such  situations.  She  would  have  laughed. 
She  would  have  liked  the  house  and  the  furnishings. 
Walter  Scott  had  done  everything  of  this  kind  with  boyish 
happiness  in  anticipation  of  Fanny’s  delight.  That  should 
be  measured  when  appraising  what  he  had  tried  to  do.  .  . . 
But  after  all,  what  was  the  matter  with  Fanny?  One  day 
Hi  Noone  was  telling  Walter  Scott  about  a  scold  in  White¬ 
hall.  “The  trouble  with  her  is  that  she  does  not  get 
enough  attention  from  her  man,”  said  Hi  Noone.  “You 
know  what  the  Bible  says,  it  says  to  humble  ’em.  And 
when  you  don’t  humble  ’em  they  get  rantankerous  and 
scold.  They  take  it  out  on  you  that  way,  instead  of 
coming  out  with  it  and  telling  what  they  want.”  Hi  Noone 
had  heard  that  Fanny  was  scolding  Walter  Scott,  and  he 
thought  it  was  good  advice  that  he  was  implying,  .  .  . 
Walter  Scott  wondered  if  the  hint  was  not  well  placed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Fanny  had  kept  away  from  him 
enough.  More  than  that,  she  had  said  the  most  shocking 
things  to  him.  “If  you  have  married  me  to  have  a  baby 
factory,”  she  said,  “I’ll  fool  you.  How  vile  men  are!” 
And  for  weeks  she  would  withdraw  herself  from  him. 
Betty  Randall  had  advised  her  to  do  this. 

To  William  Fanny  was  a  strange  creature.  But  the  old 
man  was  moved  by  her  beauty.  It  was  really  an  amorous 
feeling  deeply  protected  by  his  paternal  relation  to  her, 
hidden  by  authentic  kindness  to  her.  In  truth,  he  got 
along  with  her  better  than  anyone.  He  enjoyed  the  play 
of  her  wit  and  fancy.  He  shared  some  of  her  puritan 
distastes.  He  did  not  approve  entirely  of  Walter  Scott. 
He  felt  that  Fanny  had  things  to  endure.  He  said  little 
about  these  matters  even  to  Nancy;  but  he  was  chivalrous 
toward  Famiy,  and  he  was  always  doing  kindly  things 
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for  her.  He  often  called  at  the  cottage  when  in  Whitehall 
to  talk  and  laugh  with  her,  to  bring  her  or  the  children 
some  little  gift,  or  to  take  them  all  for  a  ride  about  the 
town.  .  .  .  Among  other  explanations  for  Walter  Scott’s 
failure  was  his  lack  of  aggressiveness,  his  inclination  to 
let  people  impose  upon  him.  How  else  had  he  failed  in 
the  store,  in  spite  of  the  oyster  parties?  Yes,  and  Fanny, 
as  a  woman,  knew  that  he  had  been  an  easy  catch.  He 
had  run  away  for  six  months.  But  he  had  told  her  why, 
told  her  all  his  feelings.  He  had  wept  before  her,  and 
worn  his  heart  open  to  view.  He  was  soft,  thought  Fanny 
. . .  soft  so  far  as  she  was  concerned;  and  loose-handed  as 
a  business  man.  And  with  his  own  father  he  was  sub¬ 
missive.  If  he  would  assert  himself  he  could  make  old 
William  give  money  and  a  house  and  all  good  things. 
Fanny  saw  that  old  William  was  tender  toward  her.  She 
determined  to  make  use  of  it. 

He  called  one  day  to  take  her  and  the  babies  for  a  ride. 
Faimy  manipulated  the  conversation  to  a  house.  The 
cottage  was  inconvenient  and  in  a  bad  state  of  walls  and 
ceilings  and  doors.  If  they  only  had  a  house!  But 
perhaps  they  would  have  one  if  Walter  should  prove  his 
worth.  Perhaps  he  had  received  more  than  his  share  of 
the  father’s  bounty.  Still  it  was  too  bad  that  the  babies 
should  suffer  for  the  lack  of  a  house.  And  if  William 
had  spent  more  money  on  him  than  on  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  matter  could  be  equalized  in  a  way  not  to  deprive 
innocent  babies  of  their  rights.  Thus  she  went  on.  She 
won  old  William. ...  He  bought  a  house  and  had  it  deeded 
to  Walter  Scott.  And  to  have  the  books  even,  he  paid 
exactly  for  it  what  he  had  paid  for  Lucy’s  house.  Then 
Fanny  said  to  Walter  Scott:  “It’s  all  in  standing  for  your 
rights.  Through  modesty  or  weakness  or  false  indepen¬ 
dence  or  something,  you  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end 
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of  your  days  and  let  Lucy  crow  over  you.  Now  look! 
And  remember  this:  When  you  feel  like  calling  me  to 
task  about  meals  and  things  like  that,  may  your  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth.  What  is  all  that  com¬ 
pared  to  what  I  have  done  for  you  in  this  house?” 

It  was  a  very  good  house,  bought  at  a  bargain.  The 
man  who  had  owned  it  was  very  well  off.  He  became 
disgusted  with  Whitehall.  He  offered  the  house  to  old 
William  at  his  own  price.  It  was  worth  at  least  twice 
what  William  paid  for  it.  It  was  a  much  better  place 
than  Lucy’s.  And  Fanny  was  full  of  satisfied  malice  and 
self-congratulation.  She  went  over  the  rooms  looking  at 
the  marble  mantels,  standing  in  the  bay  windows,  admir¬ 
ing  the  yard,  the  ornamented  iron  fence,  the  great  trees. 
And  there  was  a  fine  barn  for  a  horse.  The  next  thing 
should  be  a  horse  and  phaeton  such  as  Betty  Randall  had. 

Now  that  Walter  Scott  had  a  house,  his  credit  was 
of  some  account.  He  went  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  negotiated  its  purchase.  He  felt  Fanny  by  his 
side  urging  him  to  be  shrewd,  to  bargain.  Well,  he  did  not 
pay  too  much,  as  it  happened.  But  he  gave  notes  for  the 
plant.  His  house  was  more  than  enough  to  secure  the 
notes.  He  went  home  to  tell  Fanny  what  he  had  done. 
She  was  furious,  in  a  great  indignation.  An  editor!  She 
could  see  him  better  as  a  grocer.  But  what  good  to 
Walter  was  her  superior  judgment?  He  always  did  what 
he  chose  and  then  came  to  tell  her.  He  always  failed. 


CHAPTER  IX 


It  was  in  May  when  Walter  Scott  bought  the  Gazette. 
He  went  through  the  ordeal  of  Fanny’s  disapproval,  her 
railing  at  him.  Soon  after,  it  was  time  to  say  something 
about  Decoration  Day  in  the  Gazette.  Walter  Scott  had 
been  studying  literary  expression.  He  loved  the  grandilo¬ 
quent,  the  oratorical.  He  had  an  admiration  for  the  ideal, 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  which  blinded  him  to  reality.  He 
set  himself  down  to  write  something  about  the  event. 
After  he  had  the  article  set  in  t3^e  he  pored  over  it  in 
delight.  Then  he  went  home  to  read  it  to  Fanny. 

She  had  just  returned  from  visiting  Betty  Randall,  and 
was  in  one  of  her  keenest  and  hardest  moods,  full  of 
irony  and  humor.  She  began  to  rock  and  to  listen,  her 
eyes  sparkling,  her  tongue  ready  to  make  objections  and  to 
pick  flaws.  That  was  her  attitude. 

Walter  Scott  read,  in  a  voice  betraying  fear  and  hunger¬ 
ing  pride:  “The  thought  comes  to  us  today  of  gratitude 
to  all  our  heroic  dead,  that  through  their  devotion  we  live 
today  in  the  sunlight  of  liberty  and  equal  privileges.” 
Fanny  interrupted  the  reading:  “You  have  two  ‘today’s’  ” 
we  can’t  live  any  other  time  than  today;  and  when  the 
thought  comes  today  it  must  come  to  those  who  live  to¬ 
day.”  “Very  well,”  said  Walter  Scott,  “strike  out  one 
of  the  ‘today’s.’  ”  He  went  on  then,  braced  a  little  by  the 
correction.  “Since  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775,  down 
to  the  glorious  present  this  people  has  never  Migaged  in  & 
war  of  conquest,  or  in  any  war  the  purpose  of  which  was 
for  anything  except  the  elevation  and  betterment  of  the 
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human  family,  for  freedom,  for  justice,  for  civilization. 

.  .  Again  Fanny  interrupted,  a  great  smile  of  triumph 
lighting  her  face.  “Now  you  know  that  isn’t  true.  And 
you  say,  ‘since  the  Revolutionary  War,’  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  before  that  war  we  did  engage  in  wars  of 
conquest.  The  truth  is  that  the  war  against  Mexico  was 
a  war  of  conquest.  Every  school  child  knows  it.  And  we 
took  over  territory  as  big  as  the  country  we  had  then  as 
the  result  of  that  war.”  “Well,  people  might  differ  about 
that,”  said  Walter  Scott  rather  feebly.  “I  don’t  know  who 
your  people  would  be.  You’re  the  editor  of  the  paper 
here,  though  I  don’t  know  why  you  get  into  such  a  thing, 
and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  community  if  your  paper 
told  the  truth,  instead  of  feeding  these  yokels  around  here 
with  the  old  stupidities.”  “Let  me  go  on,”  he  asked.  “Go 
on,”  she  said,  rocking  and  smiling,  as  she  saw  that  she 
had  discomfited  him.  And  he  went  on,  giving  her  better 
advantage  over  him  than  ever.  “Today  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  the  safe  repository  of  our 
charter  of  liberty.”  “Yes,  Hi  Noone  and  Byron  Gasaway 
are  good  repositories  for  the  charter.  It  used  to  be  hidden 
in  an  oak  tree,  now  in  the  fat  of  brains  like  theirs.”  But 
when  Walter  Scott  read  these  words  Fanny  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh:  “America  today  is  the  greatest  power  on 
earth.”  “The  greatest  power  on  earth!  Why,  England 
could  turn  this  country  upside  down.  This  country  is 
just  a  little  more  powerful  that  Canada  .  .  .  not  much. 
In  all  things  that  count  she  is  no  more  powerful  ...  a  few 
more  troops  and  resources  for  war,  that’s  all.”  “So  you 
don’t  like  it,”  answered  Walter  Scott.  Fanny  laughed 
uproariously.  “Like  it!  I  think  it  is  absurd  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  proves  what  I  said,  that  you  had  as  much 
right  to  run  a  newspaper  as  to  run  a  grocery  store.” 

Then  Walter  Scott  left,  looking  for  consolation.  The 
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typesetters  had  told  him  that  it  was  the  greatest  editorial 
ever  printed  in  the  paper.  And  in  times  past  the  paper 
had  been  edited  by  mature  men,  middle-aged  men  of 
great  experience.  Walter  Scott  read  it  to  Byron  Gasaway, 
who  happened  along.  And  when  it  appeared  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  there  was  much  favorable  comment  about  town. 
New  subscriptions  came  in  on  the  strength  of  it.  And 
old  William  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  production.  He 
told  Nancy  that  after  all  Walter  may  have  found  his 
work  in  life. 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Betty  Randall,  Fanny  was 
enceinte  again.  She  was  furious  over  it.  She  contem¬ 
plated  all  sorts  of  desperate  measures,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  carry  them  out.  At  times  she  was  in  a  different 
mood  from  any  she  had  been  in,  in  her  other  maternal  ex¬ 
periences.  She  was  for  hours  in  a  kind  of  trance  of  infinite 
sorrow,  something  that  approached  tenderness  for  herself, 
and  all  people.  She  thought  over  her  own  life,  now  moving 
so  rapidly;  and  she  saw  the  lives  of  her  father  and  mother 
with  understanding  and  pity.  She  was  on  many  occasions 
more  affectionate  toward  Walter  Scott  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  He  belonged  to  her,  and  therefore  she  could 
treat  him  in  any  way  she  chose.  That  was  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  her  hardness,  her  varying  moods  toward  him. 

On  one  of  these  days,  when  she  was  sunk  in  this  reverie 
of  mystical  pity  and  tenderness,  she  stole  off  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  have  her  picture  made.  There  were  days 
when  she  felt  prescient,  and  had  premonitions  of  her  own 
death.  Surely  she  could  not  go  through  this  exhaustion 
of  giving  birth  to  children  indefinitely.  Then  at  times 
she  hated  life;  she  hated  the  vile  mode  that  God  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  production  of  the  human  race.  She  hated 
the  sex  feeling,  the  relations  that  grow  out  of  it,  seeing  it 
in  all  its  disgusting  phases.  And  then  she  hated  Walter 
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Scott.  No  man  could  subdue  a  woman  like  this.  Her 
taming  could  not  be  brought  about  by  her  gratification. 
She  showed  her  loathing  of  Walter  Scott  on  occasions 
when  he  was  affectionate  toward  her.  And  it  was  when 
she  saw  with  clairvoyant  eye  into  the  absurd  process  by 
which  life  is  reproduced.  Was  it  not  true  that  all  sorts  of 
disgusting  things  could  be  made  out  of  our  natures?  And 
what  devil  had  played  this  obscene  joke  on  human  beings? 
As  for  herself  she  would  be  done  with  it.  Mind  could 
rise  above  these  things;  and  it  was  intended  that  mind 
should  do  so.  ...  Yet  when  the  baby  was  bom,  Fanny 
was  moved  to  tears  by  its  beauty.  It  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  three,  lovely  as  the  other  two  were.  Alfred, 
Elaine  and  Bertram.  These  were  the  children  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Fanny. 

Walter  Scott  loved  these  children  with  the  passion  with 
which  old  Nancy  had  loved  him.  He  loved  them  because 
they  looked  like  Fanny.  And  often  he  would  take  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Fanny  which  she  had  had  made  just  before  little 
Bertram  was  born  and  study  out  of  it  the  features  and  lines 
and  evanescent  spirit  of  the  expression  of  the  children. 
The  far-off  melancholy  and  abstraction  of  Elaine  were  in 
it,  and  the  bright  intellectuality  of  Alfred  and  the  fierce 
concentration  of  egoism  of  Bertram  ...  all  these  things 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  overlay  of  expression  was  one 
of  deep  sadness  and  one  of  softness. 

All  the  while  Walter  Scott  was  not  prosperous.  He  did 
his  best  to  be  a  business  man  as  well  as  an  editor.  He  tried 
to  get  the  county  printing,  but  for  a  long  while  without 
success.  He  found  that  there  were  enemies  and  difficul¬ 
ties  when  the  matter  of  making  money  arose;  and  that 
things  he  wrote  and  policies  he  pursued  in  the  best  faith 
were  points  of  objection  to  him  and  his  plans.  He  tried 
along  the  way  to  get  a  little  enjoyment  out  of  life.  He 
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held  parties  sometimes  in  his  office,  with  Hi  Noone  and 
Byron  Gasaway  and  others  as  companions.  And  they 
had  beer  and  crackers  and  cheese,  which  excited  criticism 
among  those  in  Whitehall  who  were  the  safe  repositories 
of  our  liberties.  Walter  Scott  did  not  dream  that  the 
country  was  not  free.  He  thought  these  people  were  ex¬ 
ceptional  Puritans,  even  while  feeling  that  they  were 
strong  enough  to  make  trouble  for  him  and  unfavorable 
comment  in  the  community  that  hurt  him  when  he  tried 
to  get  contracts  for  printing,  and  advertising  for  the 
Gazette,  and  to  increase  its  circulation.  And  Fanny, 
who  had  scoffed  at  Walter  Scott’s  editorial  for  Decoration 
Day,  on  the  score  of  its  praise  of  American  liberty,  and 
its  confidence  in  the  people  as  its  repositories,  faced  about 
in  her  valuations  when  Walter  Scott’s  retarded  success 
was  the  subject  between  them.  Then  she  charged  it  not 
to  the  people,  but  to  his  ways  in  life,  and  his  associations. 

Walter  Scott  derived  from  somewhere  in  his  stock  a 
desire  for  happiness.  His  great  vitality  did  not  find  its 
full  expression  in  work.  He  wanted  a  home  full  of  gayety, 
and  he  wished  Fanny  to  put  her  heart  into  the  home.  He 
wanted  bright  fires  and  steaming  kettles,  and  a  good  table. 
He  wanted  to  dispense  hospitality.  He  enjoyed  people 
about  him.  And  the  reason  that  he  gave  parties  in  his 
office  was  because  he  had  no  social  life  at  home;  and 
Fanny  was  averse  to  it.  There  were  not  many  people  with 
whom  she  could  get  along.  .  .  .  Betty  Randall  was  one  of 
the  few.  Moreover,  she  despised  nearly  everyone  that 
Walter  Scott  liked.  She  aspired  to  great  success  for  him, 
and  plenty  of  money.  She  had  experienced  enough  of 
poverty  with  her  father  and  mother.  Back  in  her  mind 
was  the  idea  that  this  world  is  a  vale  of  tears,  a  place  of 
probation;  and  she  feared  delight,  and  didn’t  know  it. 
Walter  Scott  felt  that  his  vitality  was  being  heavily  drawn 
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upon.  He  attributed  it  to  the  work  of  his  life,  if  he 
thought  of  it  at  all  analytically.  But  it  was  Fanny  who 
was  acting  as  a  brake  upon  his  nature.  He  used  great 
energy  and  good  will  to  make  headway.  But  they  were 
consumed  in  frictions  that  emitted  useless  sparks.  Also, 
he  had  a  number  of  misfortunes,  which  seemed  due  to  an 
evil  genius. 

He  had  gone  into  the  south  part  of  the  county  to  collect 
some  subscription  bills,  being  driven  by  Jack  Kelly,  who 
was  the  roustabout  at  the  livery  stable.  The  horse  shied 
and  started  to  run  away.  Walter  Scott,  in  trying  to  get 
out,  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  It  was  an  injury  which  laid 
him  up  for  several  weeks.  During  this  time  the  children 
were  ill  and  Fanny  dragged  about  the  house,  ill-tempered 
and  half  indisposed  herself.  Scarcity  of  money  made  itself 
felt  during  this  ordeal.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
Fanny’s  failure  to  do  for  him  while  he  was  thus  helpless. 
But  in  truth  he  had  no  definite  standard  by  which  to  gauge 
her  devotion.  His  father  had  always  been  well.  Old 
Nancy  had  taken  tender  care  of  the  children  when  they 
were  ill.  But  perhaps  a  husband  was  on  a  different  foot¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate,  he  made  no  complaint  to  Fanny.  She 
brought  him  food  when  she  chose,  and  water  when  she 
thought  of  it.  She  washed  his  face  when  she  got  to  it. 
She  sat  with  him  when  she  had  time  .  .  .  that  was  her 
version  of  the  matter.  She  was  off  sometimes  visiting 
with  Betty  Randall.  She  had  to  have  some  relief  from 
babies  and  the  care  of  a  sick  man.  Finally  Walter  Scott 
crawled  forth  to  his  office.  The  paper  had  been  edited 
from  his  bed.  The  business  of  the  paper  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  foreman  of  the  printers.  He  found  affairs 
as  good  as  could  be  expected,  and  took  up  his  task  again 
when  none  too  strong.  .  .  . 

After  this  long  confinement  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
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his  mother,  Nancy,  and  to  share  a  meal  with  her.  She 
had  been  to  visit  him  while  he  was  in  bed,  but  only  once. 
Fanny  was  more  and  more  disagreeable  to  Nancy,  and 
Nancy  kept  out  of  her  way  as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .  Lucy 
was  living  in  the  town,  and  longed  to  come  to  her  brother; 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  face  Fanny.  She  sent  him  a 
bouquet,  which  Fanny  kept  away  from  him  ,  .  .  and  he 
didn’t  know  about  it.  He  wondered  why  Lucy  had  not 
sent  some  message,  or  made  her  sympathy  known  in  some 
way.  Perhaps  she  did  have  some  of  the  evil  traits  that 
Fanny  ascribed  to  her.  .  .  .  But  now  that  he  was  getting 
about  he  wanted  to  see  his  mother.  .  .  .  And  so  he  went 
to  her,  and  ate  with  her,  and  had  the  inspiration  of  her 
tenderness  and  her  great  admiration. 

There  was  talk  about  the  family.  Uncle  Madison  was 
becoming  a  nuisance.  Lucy  was  not  as  happily  placed  as 
the  family  had  hoped.  Dr.  Horton  was  not  prospering; 
and  there  were  bad  stories  going  the  rounds  about  him. 
Nancy  hoped  they  were  not  true.  But  anyway,  he  was 
not  doing  well  in  his  profession  .  .  .  and  why  not?  Dr. 
Whitley’s  death  had  left  a  good  opening  for  a  skilled 
and  attentive  physician.  ...  In  truth  Walter  Scott  had 
heard  some  of  the  stories  about  the  doctor.  But  he  didn’t 
wish  to  confirm  mother  Nancy’s  suspicions  by  telling  her 
what  he  had  heard.  They  turned  to  happier  things.  They 
laughed  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  key  about 
many  things.  Walter  Scott  was  truly  the  son  of  old 
Nancy.  .  .  .  Then  when  he  went  home  from  so  delightful 
a  visit  he  had  to  face  Fanny.  She  knew  where  he  had 
been.  She  sensed  such  things  with  unerring  clairvoyance, 
though  he  did  not  try  to  deceive  her.  .  .  .  And  thus  he 
went  on  with  the  tangle  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  X 


Lucy  was  destined  to  unhappiness  by  an  inevitable 
influence  of  the  stars  under  which  she  was  born.  She  had 
suffered  from  the  long  illness,  from  which  she  recovered  as 
by  a  miracle,  and  through  the  nursing  of  her  mother.  She 
had  not  been  admired,  nor  sought  as  a  mate.  Nancy  sus¬ 
pected  that  Dr.  Horton  had  married  her  for  money  rea¬ 
sons.  It  was  true.  And  Dr.  Horton  was  disappointed. 
Perhaps  he  expected  that  old  William  would  dower  Lucy 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  practice  medicine.  At  any 
rate,  nothing  had  come  to  him  from  the  marriage  but  the 
house;  and  it  was  not  so  good  as  the  house  that  Fanny 
had  inveigled  old  William  to  buy  for  her.  . . .  Dr.  Horton’s 
practice  was  not  extensive,  nor  was  it  growing.  .  .  .  And 
at  the  end  of  five  years  Lucy  had  given  birth  to  three 
children  and  was  enceinte  again  when  the  catastrophe 
came  upon  her  and  her  husband. 

Dr.  Horton  had  found  little  affairs  along  the  way.  There 
were  opportunities  in  his  profession,  and  he  had  taken 
them.  But  also,  he  had  become  more  deeply  involved 
with  a  woman  named  Marie  Cullen,  who  lived  in  Peoria. 
She  was  the  secretary  of  a  Federal  Inspector  there;  but 
this  was  not  known  to  Dr.  Horton.  He  sitpposed  that  she 
was  living  at  home,  and  on  the  bounty  of  her  parents. 
And  he  was  helping  her  from  time  to  time.  Marie  had 
brought  Dr.  Horton  to  believe  that  she  was  in  love  with 
him.  How  else  could  be  her  dedication  to  him?  It  was 
unthinkable.  He  fancied  himself  a  sophisticated  man; 
but  he  was  bemused  with  her  charms,  her  protestations. 
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Besides,  what  was  the  difference.  There  was  a  difference, 
but  he  argued  otherwise  to  himself  when  he  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  her  unfaithfulness. . . .  He  had  no  inkling 
of  her  relations  with  this  Federal  Inspector,  or  with  any¬ 
one  else.  Therefore,  he  had  no  fact  to  work  upon  when 
listening  to  the  declarations  of  love  from  the  lips  of  Marie. 
.  .  .  He  even  thought  of  marrying  Marie.  She  had  en¬ 
thralled  his  sensuous  nature.  And  Lucy  almost  revolted 
him.  He  always  had  to  face  Lucy’s  mustache.  But  Marie! 
how  smooth  and  white  and  fragrant.  And  was  not  Marie 
as  devoted  and  true  as  she  was  alluring?  Hardly!  Marie 
was  the  mistress  of  the  Federal  Inspector.  She  spent  the 
whole  day  at  his  office.  She  lunched  with  him.  She  dined 
with  him.  Then  when  Dr.  Horton  came  to  town  she 
feigned  illness  to  the  Inspector.  She  stayed  at  home  until 
she  heard  from  Dr.  Horton,  knowing  in  advance  by  letter 
sent  to  her  house  when  he  was  coming.  Then  she  went 
out  to  meet  the  doctor  .  .  .  careful  not  to  go  to  any  of 
the  places  to  which  she  went  with  the  Inspector.  In  this 
management  of  affairs  she  fooled  both  of  them.  This 
went  on  for  more  than  a  year.  Then  the  end  came. 

Dr.  Horton  was  so  desperate  for  money  at  times  that 
he  resorted  to  an  unlawful  expedient.  He  didn’t  know 
when  he  commenced  it  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  send 
contraceptual  literature  through  the  mails.  After  he  had 
been  doing  this  for  a  while  he  heard  a  lawyer  in  Whitehall 
say  that  there  was  a  statute  which  forbade  it.  But  how 
could  one  be  caught  at  it,  if  on  his  guard?  The  whole 
thing  of  his  learning  the  law  and  falling  into  a  breach 
of  it  came  close  together.  Marie  furnished  the  link  which 
connected  him  with  exposure.  He  had  sent  her  one  of  his 
circulars.  He  was  advertising  under  an  assumed  name. 
She  did  not  know  that  it  came  from  him.  .  .  .  And  in  a 
spirit  of  fun  and  abandon  she  turned  the  circular  over 
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to  the  Inspector  to  see,  who  promptly  gave  it  to  an  inves¬ 
tigator  to  trace  the  source.  It  was  not  long  before  Dr. 
Horton  was  identified.  Marie  was  terrified.  She  was 
afraid  the  Inspector  would  catch  her  in  her  duplicity. 
She  knew  no  way  to  write  to  Dr.  Horton  to  tell  him  how 
innocently  she  had  wronged  him.  She  fell  into  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  state  of  nerves,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  having 
her  life  revealed  to  her  family.  All  the  while  it  was 
worse  because  she  had  to  be  still  and  await  developments. 
.  .  .  And  then  there  was  the  sickening  newspaper  sensa¬ 
tion  attending  such  a  thing,  which  might  burst  upon  them 
any  day.  Had  Dr.  Horton  kept  her  letters?  Would 
everything  come  out?  But  day  by  day  went  by  and  no 
open  scandal.  For  Walter  Scott  had  taken  a  skillful 
hand.  When  the  marshal  came  for  Dr.  Horton  he  had 
called  upon  Walter  to  help  him.  The  complaint  was 
founded  upon  the  circular  that  had  been  mailed  to  Marie 
Cullen.  Who  was  harmed?  She  had  not  acted  upon  it. 
Had  she  any  need  to  act  upon  it?  No,  because  she  was  an 
innocent  young  woman.  The  Inspector  made  much  of  a 
point  of  the  corrupting  of  the  virtuous  young  women  of 
the  country  by  sending  them  such  advice,  pointing  the 
way  to  a  safe  treading  of  the  path  of  license.  It  would 
not  do.  The  country  could  not  survive  such  practices. 
These  were  the  arguments  that  the  Inspector  made  when 
Walter  Scott  pleaded  with  him  to  withdraw  the  com¬ 
plaint.  He  spoke  for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Lucy  .  .  .  and  for  her  little  children.  Why  bring 
such  shame  to  them,  and  for  a  trifle  of  this  kind?  Why 
not  let  it  go?  Dr.  Horton  was  only  too  glad  to  give  his 
promise  that  he  would  not  offend  the  law  in  like  manner 
again.  But  the  Inspector  was  obdurate,  and  the  doctor 
was  taken  away.  .  .  .  There  was  a  loophole,  however. 
The  complaint  had  been  made  against  the  doctor  under 
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his  assumed  name.  So  that  when  Walter  Scott  got  to 
Peoria  he  managed  with  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  to  have  the 
doctor  dealt  with  and  fined  under  the  assumed  name. 
And  thus  the  scandal  was  at  least  partially  hushed.  .  .  . 
But  Lucy  knew  what  had  happened.  .  .  .  She  was  about 
to  be  a  mother  again.  She  gave  birth  to  the  child  pre¬ 
maturely,  and  after  a  brief  and  terrible  illness  died. 

Walter  Scott  was  crushed.  Why  this  merciless  attitude 
of  human  beings  toward  each  other?  And  for  the  law’s 
sake!  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  had  known  that 
the  Inspector  was  the  lover  of  Marie  Cullen?  And  what 
was  the  Inspector  thinking  of  to  use  her  name  in  the  com¬ 
plaint?  He  was  fatuous  enough  to  believe  that  this  course 
confirmed  her  good  reputation,  shielded  him  from  any 
suspicion,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  there  was 
suspicion  of  him.  This  was  the  way  to  hush  it.  In  this 
interplay  of  plotting  Lucy  lost  her  life,  and  Walter  Scott 
suffered  untold  agony.  And  Fanny!  She  would  not  go 
to  Lucy’s  funeral  .  .  .  no,  she  disliked  her  as  much  dead 
as  she  did  alive.  Walter  Scott  was  dazed  by  these  events 
in  his  life.  Fanny’s  attitude  was  cruel  enough  to  rouse 
him  from  the  numbed  condition  of  his  mind,  but  even 
then  he  did  not  gather  the  full  significance  of  her  remorse¬ 
less  hatred  of  the  dead  Lucy.  What  had  become  of  his 
strength?  Or  did  he  ever  have  enough  to  sever  himself 
from  Fanny?  He  felt  love  for  her  all  along,  and  that  was 
the  strangest  part  of  it.  If  she  treated  him  as  her  posses¬ 
sion,  to  be  treasured  or  flung  carelessly  from  her  as  she 
chose,  he  on  his  part  regarded  her  as  a  part  of  himself, 
the  other  expression  of  his  life.  There  was  one  word  for 
it;  she  was  his  wife,  and  whatever  she  was  that  fact  could 
not  be  changed.  She  might  be  a  diseased  part  of  him; 
but  even  so  she  could  not  be  cut  away  without  imperiling 
his  own  life;  and  perhaps  she  could  not  remain  a  part  of 
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him  if  he  was  to  keep  and  increase  his  strength.  He 
thought  of  all  these  things  more  or  less  clearly.  But  there 
was  fatalism  in  his  make-up.  There  was  also  great  endur¬ 
ance  and  great  patience,  and  something  akin  to  submis¬ 
siveness  or  softness.  He  dreaded  to  assert  himself.  He 
was  not  trustful  of  his  own  judgment.  Fanny’s  constant 
dripping  upon  his  personality  tended  to  increase  his  sense 
of  his  own  inferiority,  and  to  undermine  his  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Besides,  he  could  not  forever  be  in  a  war  of  words 
with  her.  She  did  not  tire.  And  there  were  times  when 
he  was  too  sick  of  contention  to  turn  a  word.  She  often 
won  the  field  with  one  stroke  of  her  indefatigable  tongue. 
There  was  the  outside  world  to  handle.  And  Walter  Scott, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  had  his  share  of  enemies.  All 
in  all,  life  was  running  hard  for  him.  And  the  death  of 
Lucy  under  the  tragic  circumstances  took  something  from 
him  of  spring  and  spiritual  renewal  which  was  plainly 
noticeable  to  himself.  He  wondered  if  bad  health  were 
coming  to  him. 

Old  Nancy  was  taking  care  of  one  of  the  children  of 
Herbert  when  the  news  came  that  Dr.  Horton  was  in 
trouble.  Herbert  had  married  a  little  while  before  this. 
His  wife  was  in  the  hospital.  And  the  baby  had  been 
brought  to  old  Nancy.  She  always  had  time  and  strength 
for  everything.  Yes,  this  was  too  bad.  She  had  never 
trusted  Dr.  Horton,  and  poor  Lucy!  She  was  born  to 
trouble  and  bad  luck.  When  Lucy  died  old  Nancy  bore 
the  tragedy  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  She  was  rocking 
Herbert’s  baby  when  Uncle  Madison  brought  the  word. 
And  she  was  going  to  Whitehall  tomorrow  to  stay  with 
Lucy  awhile.  Now  the  end  had  come!  She  sat  and 
rocked  the  child,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  Poor 
Lucy!  Yes,  and  poor  Walter  Scott  too.  What  had 
brought  such  trouble  to  the  children  when  she  and  Wil- 
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liam  had  enjoyed  such  serenity  of  life,  such  honor  and 
respect?  And  old  William  went  out  into  the  yard  and 
walked  around  the  house,  again  and  again,  his  head  shak¬ 
ing,  his  lips  muttering  strange  questionings.  Why  had 
his  daughter  been  dishonored?  After  all  he  had  done  to 
bring  this  family  to  happiness  and  the  joys  of  life  to 
think  of  these  disgraceful  adversities!  Why  was  it?  He 
saw  Lucy  as  a  little  girl,  not  very  attractive.  He  saw  her 
later  as  an  invalid.  Now  she  was  dead,  on  account  of  the 
man  she  had  married,  who  had  taken  her  for  what  she  was 
worth  to  him,  taken  her  and  dishonored  her,  and  driven 
her  to  the  grave.  No,  he  did  not  love  Lucy.  And  where 
was  there  love?  The  Inspector  did  not  love  Marie  Cullen, 
and  Dr.  Horton  did  not  love  her.  Did  Fanny  love  Walter 
Scott?  Nancy  thought  not.  Where  was  there  love?  Was 
it  an  old-fashioned  emotion?  William  loved  Nancy  and 
had  always  loved  her.  But  where  were  there  any  cases 
of  love  in  these  days?  Everyone  was  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  what  he  called  love.  William  did  not  analyze 
the  matter  closely.  He  did  not  see  the  devouring  passion 
in  life,  the  biological  urge  that  absorbs  and  destroys.  He 
saw  a  degenerate  age  in  which  men  do  not  work,  but 
scheme;  and  in  which  women  use  men  for  their  own  satis¬ 
faction.  Everything  was  wrong.  Honest  labor,  prudence, 
patience,  courage,  where  were  these  old  virtues  now?  He 
had  depended  upon  Walter  Scott  to  make  a  success  of 
life.  He  was  not  doing  it.  And  how  did  Fanny  prevent 
him?  Nancy  thought  she  did;  but  Nancy  was  a  fond 
mother.  Old  William  saw  that  much  but  no  more.  He 
was  greatly  depressed,  and  fearful  of  other  bad  things  to 
happen. 


CHAPTER  XI 


In  Whitehall  there  were  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had 
a  strange  history  which  only  a  few  knew.  .  .  .  The  man, 
whose  name  was  Curtins  Wade,  had  lived  in  Whitehall 
some  years  before,  and  had  wandered  away  and  returned. 
.  .  .  He  was  broken  now,  with  disease  and  with  the  battle 
of  life  and  its  failure,  and  he  drank  at  times  until  he  was 
almost  insane.  .  .  .  On  these  occasions  he  beat  his  wife 
in  the  most  brutal  way,  and  until  her  screams  could  be 
heard  for  a  block  from  the  shabby  little  house  where  they 
lived.  The  school  children  would  congregate  around  the 
house  when  these  cruelties  were  being  enacted;  and  some¬ 
times  the  town  marshal  would  come.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not 
enter,  as  he  declined  to  do  so  unless  someone  furnished 
him  with  a  warrant  of  authority  and  for  arrest.  .  .  .  The 
truth  was,  everyone  feared  Curtius  Wade.  He  was  a  law¬ 
yer  and  one  of  the  shrewdest,  and  no  one  would  take  a 
chance  with  him  unless  fully  protected.  .  .  .  On  one 
occasion  Walter  Scott  passed  this  house  of  torture  and 
heard  the  wife  screaming.  The  school  children  were 
there  too;  and  Walter  Scott  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 
Curtius  Wade  opened  and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
editor  who  had  ventured  to  challenge  him  he  started  to 
attack  Walter  Scott.  .  .  .  But  it  was  no  trouble  for 
Walter  Scott  to  hold  and  master  the  half-drunken  brute. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  he  took  him  to  the  marshal,  who  as 
promptly  released  him,  since  no  complaint  had  been  filed 
with  the  magistrate.  .  .  .  Curtius  Wade  swore  vengeance 
against  Walter  Scott.  .  .  .  But  Walter  Scott  could  not 
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help  but  extract  a  symbolic  meaning  from  the  whole 
matter. 

Here  were  Curtius  Wade  and  his  wife  living  in  this  hell, 
and  no  one  to  interfere.  ...  He  could  beat  her  as  much 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  marshal  would  not  enter  to  stop  it, 
and  the  school  children  stood  about  in  amusement,  and 
the  people  of  Whitehall  passed  with  the  remark  that  Cur¬ 
tius  Wade  was  beating  his  wife  again.  But,  thought 
Walter  Scott,  what  is  any  domestic  disharmony  but  a  kind 
of  penitentiary  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  are  a  law  to 
themselves  of  prison  discipline  and  horror,  and  in  which 
the  two  are  permitted  to  torture  each  other  to  death  under 
the  law?  People  pass  and  know  that  the  whip  is  being 
applied.  But  no  one  interferes.  ...  In  his  own  case  did 
not  the  whole  of  Whitehall  know  that  Fanny  was  doing 
him  to  death,  yes,  and  that  probably  he  was  visiting  equal 
cruelty  upon  her?  Yet  no  one  tried  to  stay  either  of 
them.  And  in  truth  what  could  anyone  do? 

Fanny  seemed  to  grow  more  powerful,  more  masterful 
with  the  years.  After  the  birth  of  Bertram  she  success¬ 
fully  controlled  the  matter  of  motherhood;  and  her  ma¬ 
ternal  experiences  had  deepened  and  energized  the  stream 
of  her  life.  .  .  .  She  grew  much  stouter,  and  she  over¬ 
came  the  nervous  dyspepsia  which  had  racked  and  de¬ 
pleted  her  at  an  earlier  age.  Powerful  as  Walter  Scott 
was  he  could  do  nothing  with  her.  The  best  he  could  do 
was  to  go  his  own  way.  He  adhered  to  his  opinions  and 
his  habits  and  associations  in  spite  of  Fanny.  But  on  her 
part  she  never  ceased  to  rail  at  him  for  them.  She  never 
for  a  moment  surrendered  the  battle  or  called  an  armi¬ 
stice. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Alfred,  Elaine  and 
Bertram  were  growing  up.  They  were  accustomed  to  see 
their  father  come  home  at  noon  tired  and  depressed  at 
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times,  only  to  find  no  meal  ready  and  none  started,  and 
to  hear  Fanny,  their  mother,  lash  Walter  Scott  when  he 
objected,  as  he  never  ceased  to  object  to  this  course  of 
housekeeping.  .  .  .  They  often  saw  their  father  wait  an 
Jhour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  return  to  his  office 
without  food,  if  he  did  not  get  it  at  a  restaurant. 

.  The  children  wondered  what  was  the  matter.  .  .  . 
Other  households  did  not  run  this  way.  Whose  fault  was 
it?  Alfred  took  the  side  of  his  father  for  the  most  part. 

.  .  .  But  Elaine,  the  daughter,  favored  her  mother,  and 
Bertram,  who  resembled  his  mother  in  features  and  in 
temperament,  was  growing  to  be  a  fierce  partisan  in  her 
behalf.  He  schemed  against  his  father  for  money  and 
privileges,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fanny;  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  bearded  Walter  Scott  so  impudently  when  a  quar¬ 
rel  was  on  between  the  father  and  mother,  that  Walter 
Scott  quite  lost  his  temper  and  whipped  the  boy  terrific¬ 
ally,  even  beating  off  Fanny  when  she  tried  to  interfere. 
Walter  Scott  began  to  sense  a  new  situation  growing  up 
around  him  which  was  that  of  human  beings  of  his  own 
creation  mustering  and  aligning  themselves  as  his  enemies. 
In  Bertram  he  saw  a  spy  who  took  to  the  mother  every¬ 
thing  that  he  found  out  about  his  father’s  life.  For  on 
one  occasion  a  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  Walter  Scott’s 
distant  cousin,  came  to  Whitehall.  Instead  of  calling  at 
the  house  she  came  to  Walter  Scott’s  office,  having  no 
desire  to  see  Fanny,  whom  she  feared  and  detested.  .  .  . 
Bertram  happened  in  at  the  office  to  ask  his  father  for 
money  for  fishhooks,  and  seeing  the  woman  there  he  hur-- 
ried  home  to  tell  Fanny.  .  .  .  There  was  a  great  quarrel 
about  this,  and  on  the  part  of  Fanny  a  letter  to  the 
woman’s  husband  warning  him  to  keep  his  wife  away  from 
Walter  Scott  or  she  would  sue  her.  The  husband  came 
to  Whitehall  from  a  distant  town  to  investigate  the  asso- 
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ciation  and  to  see  Fanny.  .  .  .  Fanny  could  be  handled 
by  the  right  man,  and  this  was  the  man.  He  told  Fanny 
that  if  she  talked  more  about  the  matter  he  would  deal 
with  her.  .  ,  .  Then  Fanny  tried  to  get  Walter  Scott  to 
fight,  or  to  kill  if  necessary,  this  creature  who  had  so 
grossly  insulted  her,  as  she  termed  it.  But  Walter  Scott 
saw  that  it  was  prudent  to  let  this  dangerous  trouble  die 
down,  and  he  went  his  way  with  the  echo  of  Fanny’s  voice 
in  his  ears,  calling  him  coward  and  stirring  him  venom¬ 
ously.  .  .  . 

All  these  things,  the  bad  housekeeping,  the  attitude  of 
the  children,  the  contentions  and  competitions  of  life  as 
an  editor  told  profoundly  on  Walter  Scott.  There  were 
times  when  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  live.  .  .  .  Was  there 
not  some  woman  who  would  have  been  a  help  to  him? 
Perhaps  Kate  Green  would  have  been.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Wentworth  would  have  matured  his  powers  and  his  life 
to  something  better.  He  had  dreams  about  these  possi¬ 
bilities.  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  written  him  after  return¬ 
ing  to  her  home  in  which  she  spoke  sentimentally  of 
Golgothas,  and  gave  him  her  deep  sympathy.  .  .  .  Walter 
Scott  in  the  talk  between  them  confirmed  the  unhappiness 
which  she  surmised  was  his.  ...  He  had  allowed  self- 
pity,  and  a  disintegrating  reticence  due  to  a  bad  morning 
with  Fanny  to  loosen  his  tongue.  ...  Now  here  was  her 
letter.  .  .  .  She  understood  his  sorrows  and  sympathized 
with  him.  It  gave  him  a  certain  help  .  .  .  perhaps  it  was 
the  same  thing  as  his  going  to  the  door  and  interrupting 
the  beating  which  Curtius  Wade  was  giving  his  wife 
that  day. 

Then  if  Walter  Scott  drank  too  much  on  occasion  be¬ 
fore  coming  home  at  noon,  it  was  his  custom  to  lie  on  the 
floor  and  wait  for  the  meal.  Sometimes  he  fell  asleep  and 
snored  with  his  mouth  open.  He  was  then  a  picture  of 
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wilted  surrender,  there  was  a  sort  of  ultimate  pathos  in 
his  figure  and  face;  and  as  he  lay  there  Fanny  would  come 
to  the  door,  scorn  written  on  her  face.  She  would  some¬ 
times  call  Bertram  or  Elaine  to  come  to  see  their  father; 
and  if  he  was  sound  enough  asleep  Bertram  would  pick 
Walter  Scott’s  pockets  of  nickels  and  dimes.  .  .  .  But 
Alfred  remonstrated  with  his  mother  for  these  indecent 
spyings,  only  to  be  told:  “Here  is  your  lesson.  Here 
is  the  curse  of  drink;  and  this  is  what  is  keeping  you  out 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.”  Alfred  from  a  boy 
up  did  not  believe  that  drink  was  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
home.  ,  .  .  Even  Elaine  could  not  bring  herself  to  accept 
that  idea,  and  only  Bertram  following  his  mother  with  a 
nature  which  was  a  duplicate  of  her  own,  gave  full  cre¬ 
dence  to  such  a  diagnosis.  Was  it  possible  that  Fanny 
believed  her  own  avowed  theory  of  this  domestic  failure? 

There  was  one  occasion  when  all  the  children  sided  with 
their  father.  He  had  come  home  at  noon  to  find  nothing 
done  in  the  way  of  dinner.  There  was  a  political  conven¬ 
tion  in  Whitehall  that  day  that  meant  much.  Walter 
Scott  espoused  the  cause  of  certain  candidates  for  office, 
and  their  success  might  profit  him.  He  could  get  the 
county  printing  to  do  if  they  were  put  in  power.  Hence 
he  had  to  have  the  meal  and  hurry  back,  or  hurry  back 
perhaps  without  the  meal. 

Walter  Scott  went  into  the  kitchen  and  built  the  fire, 
and  began  to  prepare  something  for  himself.  .  .  .  Soon 
Fanny  came  in,  and  insisted  that  the  meal  would  have 
been  ready  if  he  had  sent  the  provisions  earlier.  Alfred 
interjected  that  they  had  come  at  ten  o’clock.  Walter 
Scott  remarked  that  he  knew  it,  and  then  Fanny  lost  her 
temper.  .  .  .  Word  followed  word,  until  in  a  fierce  burst 
of  hatred  she  began  upon  old  Nancy,  speaking  of  her 
gypsy  blood,  the  low  strains  that  coursed  through  her. 
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Then  she  turned  to  the  dead  Lucy,  and  the  mustache.  .  .  . 
At  this  Walter  Scott  howled  like  a  lion  that  has  been 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  started  after  Fanny  to  strike 
her.  Fanny  was  terrified.  She  cowered  in  the  corner, 
and  strangely  enough  the  children  quickly  assumed  a  new 
attitude  toward  these  hostile  souls.  “Strike  her,”  shouted 
Alfred.  Elaine  stood  with  eyes  which  wished  for  violence 
upon  the  mother.  Even  Bertram  looked  upon  his  mother 
with  wonder.  Elaine  wept,  and  said,  “Shame,  mother.” 
Walter  Scott;  said,  “Get  away  from  me  ...  go  away 
.  .  .  get  a  divorce.”  And  Fanny  in  her  terror  said:  “Don’t 
worry.  I  shall.”  But  as  Walter  Scott  turned  away  din¬ 
nerless  to  go  back  to  his  office  she  sneered  at  him: 
“Divorce  you?  Well,  never.  It  is  better  to  look  in  your 
dead  face  as  my  husband.”  And  Walter  Scott  walked 
out  utterly  bewildered. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Alfred,  Elaine  and 
Bertram  were  being  reared.  Soon  Alfred  was  in  school, 
then  Elaine,  then  Bertram.  .  .  .  They  knew  nothing  at 
home  but  Fanny’s  fits  of  passion,  and  the  silence,  the 
dark  tragic  eyes  of  their  father.  They  sensed  in  the  looks 
and  half-veiled  comments  of  the  school  children  the  fact 
that  they  were  marked  off  from  the  other  boys  and  girls 
of  Whitehall;  that  while  the  other  homes,  nearly  all  of 
them,  were  happy  and  well  conducted,  their  home  was  in 
strife  and  disorder. 

Ah!  there  was  happiness  out  at  grandfather  William’s. 
That  was  a  haven  from  the  harsh  sarcasms  of  Fanny  for 
their  father;  and  there  was  relief  from  the  scant  attention 
of  Fanny  to  the  business  of  making  a  home;  and  there 
was  plenty,  and  laughter,  and  the  song  of  the  redbird,  and 
the  fun  of  riding  horses,  and  the  delight  of  hearing  their 
grandfather  and  grandmother  in  long  happy  talks  with 
each  other  about  the  early  days  and  their  interests  and 
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pleasures.  There  was  escape,  too,  from  the  wounding 
attitude  of  the  other  children  at  school,  and  for  Alfred 
the  relief  of  going  to  market  and  being  told  by  the  butcher 
that  no  more  meat  could  be  charged  until  the  bill  was 
paid.  .  .  .  For  even  Alfred,  while  feeling  sympathy  with 
his  father,  could  not  but  wonder  why  the  bills  were  not 
paid,  and  why  the  affairs  of  their  life  could  not  go  on  as 
they  did  with  other  families.  The  boy  was  sensitive  and 
frightfully  wounded  by  these  affronts  to  his  pride.  .  .  . 
Walter  Scott  did  pay  the  bills,  but  sometimes  tardily. 
The  truth  was,  his  position  as  editor  stirred  spites  and 
enmities,  and  the  revenges  were  taken  out  by  the  more 
brutal  upon  Walter  Scott’s  children.  That  was  the  way 
to  punish  Walter  Scott.  .  .  .  Yes,  and  it  came  to  him 
doubly.  For  Fanny  visited  every  insult  upon  one  of  the 
children  with  one  upon  Walter  Scott  in  return;  as  on  the 
occasion  when  little  Elaine  was  sent  to  the  grocer’s  for  a 
cake  of  yeast  and  was  refused  it,  Fanny  not  only  went  to 
the  tradesman  and  challenged  and  then  slapped  him,  but 
meeting  Walter  Scott  on  the  street  after  dealing  with  the 
tradesman,  she  upbraided  Walter  Scott  in  the  presence  of 
passers-by  for  allowing  a  condition  to  come  to  pass  by 
which  Elaine  would  be  insulted  by  a  common  grocerman 
of  the  town.  And,  what  was  strangest  of  all,  she  not  only 
did  all  of  this,  and  as  a  result  of  it  extracted  from  the 
grocerman  an  apology,  but  won  from  him  a  certain  re¬ 
spect  and  obliging  friendship  in  the  future.  “That  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  them,”  said  Fanny  to  Walter  Scott. 
“Just  be  milk  and  water  and  people  will  run  over  you. 
.  .  .  Assert  your  rights  and  they  will  be  your  friends. 
...  You  go  about  with  kind  words  for  everyone,  and 
they  have  no  respect  for  you.  I  have  many  more  friends 
here  than  you;  and  they  all  respect  me.” 

Thus  the  years  went  by  until  Alfred  was  nineteen, 
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Elaine  seventeen  and  Bertram  fifteen.  Walter  Scott  was 
firmly  settled  in  a  course  of  life  which  meant  only  endur¬ 
ance  at  bottom.  But  he  was  vital  and  laughing,  and  on 
occasion  the  merriest  of  men.  .  .  .  He  had  learned  to  say 
that  everyone  had  his  problem,  and  that  every  marriage 
has  its  disharmonies.  He  accepted  what  life  gave  him 
and  went  on.  He  grew  a  little  more  prosperous  year  by 
year.  He  made  a  few  friends,  and  he  was  trusted  and 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  .  .  ,  All  the  while 
the  life  disease  that  had  entered  him  was  merely  stayed 
by  his  climacteric  vitality  and  resistance.  .  .  .  For  Fanny 
was  unchanged  .  .  .  and  the  children  were  soon  coming 
to  be  powers  who  would  also  draw  upon  the  strength  of 
the  father.  ... 

Walter  Scott  knew  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Elaine,  and 
feared  for  her  future  as  he  appraised  the  characters  of 
the  young  men  who  began  to  seek  Elaine  even  before  she 
was  seventeen.  She  was  not  popular  and  she  never  had 
been,  even  as  a  child.  There  were  two  sides  to  her  nature: 
one  which  believed  and  trusted  and  was  imposed  upon; 
and  another  side  which  saw  with  unusual  clearness  into 
false  natures,  and  resented  their  schemes.  Her  unusual 
beauty  excited  envy;  her  patrician  manner  was  set  in  in¬ 
vidious  contrast  with  her  father’s  poverty,  and  even  later 
with  his  only  moderate  means.  In  spite  of  her  taste  she 
fell  at  times  into  associations  that  were  out  of  harmony 
with  her  nature,  her  natural  breeding;  and  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  drawn  to  strong  males,  and  these 
were  the  young  men  in  town  who  drank  and  danced  and 
were  addicted  to  the  rural  vices.  Her  mother  reproved 
her  for  this,  and  in  moments  of  anger  pointed  to  old 
Nancy,  who  was  Fanny’s  unfailing  explanation  of  any 
moral  falling  off  in  Walter  Scott  or  the  children.  Elaine 
had  not  had  a  happy  childhood  or  girlhood.  The  attitude 
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of  her  father  and  mother  toward  each  other  wounded  her; 
she  even  felt  that  it  affected  her  social  position  with  the 
other  young  people,  and  that  some  of  the  better  young 
men  whom  she  admired  were  kept  away  from  her  by  the 
home  life  in  which  she  would  have  to  receive  them. 
She  had  been  a  pretty  baby,  but  a  rather  plain  little  girl 
of  six  and  seven,  due  to  the  fact  that  her  great  eyes  and 
great  forehead  were  out  of  proportion  to  her  childish  face. 
But  at  seventeen  and  before,  when  her  features  had  ad¬ 
justed  themselves  to  each  other  harmoniously,  the  full 
wonder  of  her  inherent  beauty  was  revealed.  She  had 
suffered  much  in  the  days  at  school  because  of  her  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  pride;  she  had,  too,  her  mother’s  temper  on 
occasion.  .  .  .  She  had  become  the  prettiest  girl  who 
went  to  the  parties  in  the  town,  but  she  had  not  arrived 
at  a  triumph.  For  many  reasons,  because  of  her  home 
life,  her  reserve,  the  envy  her  beauty  excited,  but  which 
did  not  establish  her  position,  she  had  not  had  any  man’s 
attention  who  was  of  moment;  while  she  had  accepted  the 
society  of  a  few  bores  and  a  few  bounders  as  well.  Fanny 
often  set  to  work  and  made  Elaine  pretty  dresses,  and  she 
was  always  warning  her  against  the  vulgar  crowd  in  the 
village,  and  reminding  her  that  any  tendency  of  that  kind 
was  to  be  watched  and  restrained,  for  it  was  the  blood  of 
her  father  and  old  Nancy,  which  was  to  be  overcome. 
.  .  .  This  was  Elaine’s  state  at  seventeen  years  of  age; 
while  Alfred  was  a  dreamer,  an  unpopular  and  misunder¬ 
stood  youth.  But  Bertram  seemed  to  combine  in  his 
nature  the  aggressiveness  and  spirit  of  his  mother,  her 
nerve  and  her  cynical  vision,  with  the  social  gifts  of  his 
father,  his  father’s  capacity  for  life  and  for  mingling  with 
people  of  his  own  age  as  he  went  along.  He  promised 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  practical  and  hard  and  pros¬ 
perous,  and  he  was  his  mother’s  delight  and  pride. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Alfred  Houghton  had  become  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  more  of  a  puzzle  to  Walter  Scott  every  day.  He 
took  no  interest  in  the  newspaper  and  nothing  that  his 
father  suggested  to  him  to  do  was  appealing.  Fanny,  the 
mother,  was  equally  displeased  with  him,  and  as  she  saw 
in  him  something  of  the  traits  which  she  disliked  so  in¬ 
tensely  all  these  years  in  the  father,  she  often  turned  her 
withering  tcHigue  upon  his  listlessness,  his  indifference  to 
worldly  affairs,  his  incapacity  for  practical  life.  What 
was  he  to  do  for  the  means  of  daily  existence?  The  news¬ 
paper  had  never  done  more  than  make  a  bare  living  for 
the  family;  and  grandfather  William  Houghton  did  not 
lend  his  help  to  them  to  any  great  extent.  Thus  the  years 
had  gone  on.  Fanny,  instead  of  adjusting  herself  to  the 
life  that  she  had  been  brought  into,  never  ceased  to  rebel 
against  it;  she  never  ceased  to  rail  at  Walter  Scott  and 
to  attribute  his  indifferent  success  to  his  associations  and 
his  habits. 

Elaine  was  now  a  young  woman,  and  deeply  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  her  mother.  Elaine  wished  pretty  clothes; 
she  wanted  to  go  away  to  school;  her  disappointment  was 
constantly  stirred  by  the  better  manner  of  life  of  her  girl 
friends  in  Whitehall.  And  Walter  Scott,  the  father,  had 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  Elaine’s  deprivations,  and  he 
was  made  to  hear  of  them,  or  to  see  them  written  in  the 
large  questioning  eyes  of  Elaine  when  she  asked  for 
money  and  Walter  Scott  was  compelled  to  refuse  it. 

At  about  the  time  that  Alfred  prevailed  upon  grand- 
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father  William  to  send  him  to  college  for  a  year,  Elaine 
became  interested  in  a  young  man  from  New  York,  who 
had  followed  Theresa  Young,  also  from  New  York,  to 
Whitehall  whither  she  had  come  to  visit  in  the  family  of 
the  Wrights,  prominent  people  of  Whitehall.  As  Elaine 
wished  to  go  to  college  too,  and  had  been  entreating  her 
grandfather  to  send  her,  she  found  consolation  from  the 
disappointment  that  the  favor  had  passed  to  Alfred  in¬ 
stead,  in  this  romance  which  began  quickly  and  ap¬ 
proached  to  an  understanding  in  a  few  days.  .  .  .  And 
she  saw  Alfred  go  away  to  school,  and  herself  continue  in 
Whitehall  without  any  regret. 

Elaine  was  a  friend  of  the  Wright  family,  and  had  been 
invited  there  to  dinner  to  meet  Theresa  Young  from  New 
York;  and  later  when  Robert  Downer  came  in  pursuit  of 
Theresa,  she  was  bidden  again  .  .  .  and  then  it  was  that 
she  met  Robert  Downer.  ...  At  once  he  took  his  eyes 
from  Theresa  and  fixed  them  upon  Elaine,  who  knew  the 
look,  and  that  she  had  won  him  from  Theresa.  .  .  .  There 
were  rumors  about  Whitehall  of  Robert  Downer’s  great 
wealth;  and  Fanny,  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  knew  that 
Elaine  had  captured  the  interest  of  Robert  Downer,  be¬ 
gan  to  instruct  Elaine  in  the  details  of  holding  him.  .  .  . 
That  was  not  difficult,  as  Robert  Downer  acted  like  a 
being  who  had  been  smitten  with  madness.  He  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  feelings,  his  preference  for  Elaine, 
with  the  result  that  Theresa  returned  quickly  to  New 
York,  leaving  Elaine  to  her  victory.  Robert  Downer 
stayed  on  for  a  few  days  and  then  went  his  way;  but  he 
was  to  return  soon  to  marry  Elaine.  Thus  Elaine’s  pov¬ 
erty  was  to  be  at  an  end;  and  who  knows  what  richer  life 
might  not  come  to  Fanny,  the  mother?  Yes,  Fanny 
thought  of  this.  Whitehall  was  to  her  intolerable;  there 
was  nothing  in  her  married  existence  that  had  satisfied 
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her.  She  longed  for  larger  life,  for  greater  interests,  for 
happiness.  And  what  had  she  had  but  housekeeping,  the 
raising  of  children,  and  poverty?  She  had  planned  it 
otherwise.  She  had  supposed  that  she  was  marrying  a 
man  of  means;  and  how  had  it  turned  out?  Walter  Scott 
had  nothing,  he  had  made  nothing,  and  his  father  had  let 
him  shift  entirely  for  himself. 

And  Alfred  was  off  to  school,  and  upon  a  course  that 
had  the  disapproval  of  his  father  and  the  contempt  of  his 
mother.  When  he  was  about  a  year  younger  than  he  was 
now  he  had  become  passionately  interested  in  the  violin. 
He  had  sent  away  with  five  dollars  which  Nancy,  his 
grandmother,  had  given  him,  for  an  instrument  and  a 
music  book,  and  having  bent  himself  to  self-instruction 
he  had  attained  to  something  of  a  remarkable  proficiency. 
Nancy,  the  grandmother,  was  delighted  with  Alfred.  The 
call  of  music  was  in  her  from  the  days  of  the  redbird  in 
the  cage  and  the  rural  performer  on  pianos  and  accor¬ 
dions,  and  the  playing  of  poor  Lucy.  Nancy  was  Alfred’s 
great  admirer.  She  believed  he  had  talent  and  she  used 
her  influence  to  induce  William  to  send  Alfred  for  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  college. 

Thus  at  once  Walter  Scott  found  his  family  changed 
for  good:  Elaine  was  to  be  married  and  Alfred  was  off  to 
school;  and  he  was  close  now  to  an  event  which  would 
alter  all  the  future.  Walter  Scott  was  suffering.  How 
had  this  family  grown  up  so  quickly,  and  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  years?  Was  it  possible  that  the  end  had 
come,  and  that  what  he  had  omitted  to  do  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  never  now  be  done,  that  what  he  had  done  of 
wrong  could  never  be  rectified?  He  was  shut  out,  too, 
from  the  plans  and  talks  of  Elaine  and  her  mother;  while 
Alfred  went  his  way  like  a  guest  that  departs  and  has  not 
been  appreciated  until  the  door  closes  behind  him.  Walter 
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Scott  was  in  grief ;  but  he  had  no  confidant  ...  he  could 
not  talk  to  Fanny  of  these  things.  And  Fanny  seemed 
more  vital  and  more  hopeful  than  ever  before  in  her  life. 
She  heard  New  York  afar,  and  to  reach  it  she  did  all  in 
her  power  to  make  herself  charming  to  Robert  Downer. 

Alfred  had  been  a  dreamer  all  his  life,  and  in  his  dreams 
music  and  the  eternal  feminine  had  played  mastering 
parts.  How  could  he  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  news¬ 
paper,  upon  money-making  of  any  sort  with  powerful  im¬ 
pulses  like  these  stirring  in  him?  It  was  no  wonder  that 
neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  understood  him.  His 
mother  was  locked  and  glazed  in  great  intensities,  hatreds, 
passions  of  her  own,  in  vast  egoisms  which  prevented  her 
from  knowing  another  soul,  except  as  she  could  penetrate 
it  with  aversion.  On  the  other  hand,  Alfred’s  father  was 
not  blind  to  the  boy  for  any  cause  except  through  a  lack, 
of  vision  of  a  nature  of  this  sort.  He  saw  Alfred  dream¬ 
ing  and  reading  and  in  rapture  and  despair  over  this  girl 
or  the  other  girl;  and  what  would  become  of  such  a  boy? 
Fanny  had  carried  vividly  with  her  all  these  years  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  mad  ardors  of  Walter  Scott  in  their  courtship, 
and  she  believed  that  such  a  nature  could  come  to  no 
good.  Walter  Scott  had  certainly  accomplished  little; 
and,  if  anything,  Alfred  was  more  mad  than  his  father  on 
the  subject  of  beauty  in  women.  Yes,  Alfred  had  added 
to  his  father’s  passion.  Perhaps  it  had  augmented  itself 
from  some  chemical  reaction  of  blood  carried  over  from 
the  veins  of  old  Nancy,  whom  Fanny  had  long  since 
placed  in  a  niche  of  all  strange  suspicions  and  fears. 

Alfred  was  off  at  last  with  his  cheap  violin  under  his 
arm,  and  in  rapt  expectation  of  what  was  to  come.  After 
going  to  the  chancellor  he  was  conducted  to  the  room  of 
Mrs.  Ida  Ferris  .  .  .  and  that  in  a  moment  became  his 
fate! 
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Mrs.  Ferris  was  some  years  past  forty,  and  though  her 
complexion  was  rosy,  her  eyes  youthful,  her  manner  viva¬ 
cious,  her  hair  was  nearly  white.  She  looked  at  this 
youth,  Alfred  Houghton,  with  his  violin  under  his  arm, 
his  shy  ways,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  taking  him  for  hers 
went  through  her  mind,  perhaps  because  she  sensed  the 
fact  that  nothing  in  her  age  stood  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 
This  beautiful  youth,  looking  much  like  Walter  Scott 
when  he  enraptured  the  vision  of  Fanny  Prentice,  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Ferris  so  pliable,  so  yielding  because  of  his  imagi¬ 
native  impulses,  his  idealizing  powers;  and  she  made  her¬ 
self  hope  that  he  had  a  great  gift  which  she  could  help 
to  mold. 

She  had  him  play,  to  test  him  out,  to  see  the  use  he  had 
of  his  fingers,  and  of  the  arm  that  wielded  the  bow.  She 
noticed  how  long  and  powerful  his  fingers  were,  what 
strength  there  was  in  his  wrist.  His  curly  hair  fell  down 
over  his  forehead  as  he  played,  as  embarrassment  and 
energy  shook  his  hands,  made  him  close  his  eyes,  and 
press  his  chin  closer  to  the  violin.  There  was  little  of  the 
artist  in  Mrs.  Ferris.  She  had  achieved  a  certain  tech¬ 
nique,  a  certain  mechanical  perfection  with  this  most 
difficult  of  instruments.  .  .  .  She  read  music  with  great 
skill,  but  of  spontaneity,  of  genius,  she  hadn’t  any  what¬ 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ferris’  father  had  been  a  man  of  means,  some 
supposed  of  great  means.  But  in  fact  his  circumstances 
were  always  quite  moderate.  He  was  a  doctor  who  had 
built  up  a  practice  through  the  church  of  which  he  was 
an  official  and  as  a  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 
His  reputation  for  probity  was  very  great.  He  was,  in 
his  small  sphere,  a  vain  man,  loving  the  admiration  of  the 
church  people,  and  glowing  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  esteemed  for  integrity.  .  .  .  But  his  nature  was  cold. 
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.  .  .  He  was  a  loyal,  but  distant  husband.  As  a  father 
he  kept  to  his  parental  duty;  but  of  affection  from  him 
the  children  knew  nothing.  .  .  .  Something  in  his  nature 
repelled  caresses.  He  shrank  from  the  good-morning  kiss 
of  his  wife,  turning  his  cheek  to  her  lips  and  withdrawing 
his  lips.  He  was  a  just  man,  but  passionless,  conserva¬ 
tive,  devoted  to  the  mob  psychologies  as  they  passed, 
adhering  to  the  old  faiths,  the  outworn  truths.  In  re¬ 
ligion  he  was  wholly  orthodox,  accepting  the  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  as  other  people  accept  the  fact  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  He  gave  one  the  sensation  of 
flesh  that  has  become  dry,  tainted  from  inherent  decay, 
from  low  vitality.  .  .  .  When  he  died  it  was  found  that 
his  house  was  mortgaged,  his  fortune  of  little  moment. 
He  had  been  used  by  the  daring  adventurers  in  life  who 
mask  their  campaigns  with  innocuous  characters  of  his 
sort,  with  those  honest  mediocrities  who  find  all  delight 
and  all  usefulness  as  well  in  the  church.  And  when  he 
was  stricken  with  the  cancer  which  took  him  off,  he  was 
amazed  at  the  ways  of  Providence  which  should  visit  a 
calamity  like  this  upon  one  who  had  led  the  good  life, 
and  take  him  off  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  leaving  so 
much  unfinished.  Of  such  a  father  was  Mrs.  Ferris, 
before  whom  now  stood  the  grandson  of  William  and 
Nancy  Houghton. 

Mrs.  Ferris  had  studied  the  violin  before  her  father 
had  died.  Then  she  had  been  married  and  been  divorced; 
and  she  took  this  place  of  teaching  the  violin  in  this  little 
country  college  near  Whitehall.  She  had  a  son  to  sup¬ 
port.  In  so  many  waj^s  she  was  like  her  father;  but  she 
had  augmented,  and  in  some  instances,  mutated  his  traits. 
He  was  thrifty,  almost  penurious.  .  .  .  She  was  penu¬ 
rious,  grasping,  indelicate  in  her  scruples  about  articles 
like  the  stationery  or  napery  in  hotels  where  she  had 
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stopped,  and  about  articles  like  spoons  which  could  be 
taken  as  souvenirs.  .  .  .  She  had  returned  home  once 
when  her  father  was  living,  with  quantities  of  envelopes 
and  letterheads,  some  towels,  some  napkins  .  .  .  these 
from  the  hotels  where  she  had  stopped  on  a  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls.  ...  She  had  showed  these  spoils  to  her 
father,  and  he  had  reproved  her,  but  laughed  about  it. 
In  the  family  she  was  teased  for  this  propensity.  .  .  . 
But  as  Alfred  Houghton  stood  before  her  he  could  know 
nothing  of  these  things,  still  less  could  he  foresee  how  a 
disposition  of  this  sort  would  affect  him  in  the  future. 
Then,  as  her  father  was  passionless,  she  had  been  a 
stickler  for  all  proprieties,  but  there  had  raged  in  her  the 
fires  of  thwarted  and  repressed  desire;  and  something  of 
a  soul  of  perversity  had  entered  into  her  being.  At  this 
time  she  had  been  a  single  woman  for  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Ferris  boarded  with  a  family  named  Swinton, 
where  the  rate  for  meals  was  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  week,  and  very  wholesome  fare,  she  told  Alfred. 
If  he  took  a  room  there  he  could  have  the  entire  service 
for  perhaps  four  dollars  a  week.  She  roomed  there,  and 
if  Alfred  would  also  come  she  could  give  him  additional 
time  in  instruction,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Alfred 
was  glowing  with  hope  and  tenderness  and  gratitude  to 
this  new-found  friend,  who  at  the  very  beginning  was 
taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  him.  “You  have  a  great 
talent,”  said  Mrs.  Ferris.  “I  shall  be  so  happy  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  advance  you  as  fast  as  possible.” 

Alfred  was  almost  overcome.  So  the  two  set  off  to  see 
Mrs.  Swinton  about  his  board  and  the  room.  He  had  to 
consider  carefully  his  resources,  and  this  chance  seemed 
fortunate.  Mrs.  Ferris  boarded  with  the  Swintons  not 
because  she  could  not  afford  better  accommodations,  but 
because  she  was  miserly  in  her  outlays. 
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Alfred  was  carrying  his  huge  valise  as  they  went  along, 
and  his  violin,  talking  happily  to  the  woman  who  was 
already  planning  to  make  him  her  own.  She  wished  to 
be  married,  and  this  was  a  chance.  Mrs.  Swinton  took 
Alfred  in.  She  was  glad  of  another  boarder,  and  she  gave 
him  a  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  drear  and  com¬ 
monly  furnished.  There  was  a  single  bed,  and  a  stand 
with  a  bowl  and  pitcher.  The  floor  was  carpeted  with  a 
dull  rag  carpet  .  .  .  but  it  was  a  heavenly  place  to  Al¬ 
fred.  His  young  heart  was  full  of  dreams,  and  by  his 
side  stood  Mrs.  Ferris,  her  color  brighter  than  usual,  her 
eyes  glowing  with  expectation  and  interest  .  .  .  and  she 
was  already  his  friend!  What  wonderful  future  was  not 
before  him?  And  so  Alfred  set  down  his  valise  and  his 
violin  and  took  possession  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Ferris  went  out,  after  smiling  gently  upon  him 
and  wishing  him  happiness  and  comfort  in  his  quarters. 
She  walked  down  the  hall,  herself  in  a  kind  of  rapture. 
Here  was  this  beautiful  youth,  whom  she  felt  so  sure 
that  she  could  control.  Ah,  there  were  her  forty-one 
years,  and  this  gray  hair.  But  such  things  had  been  over¬ 
come  before,  and  why  not  again?  She  could  never  do 
anything  with  the  hard-headed  men  who  had  occasionally 
come  her  way;  with  the  experienced,  somewhat  dissipated 
youths  that  she  knew  in  the  college.  But  it  must  be  quite 
different  with  an  idealist,  a  dreamer,  a  tender-hearted 
man  like  Alfred,  whom  she  sensed  as  wholly  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  relations  with  women.  She  would  do  all  she 
could  to  hide  or  to  blind  him  to  her  years,  her  hair.  She 
would  make  up  for  these  things  in  vivacity,  devotion  to 
his  work  and  his  future.  She  would  stir  the  springs  of 
gratitude  and  awake  pity  if  need  be,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  tenderness  and  even  of  passion.  .  .  .  All  of  these 
things  she  thought  as  she  walked  down  the  hall  and  paused 
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at  the  door  of  her  own  room,  hearing  the  object  of  her 
desire  clink  the  pitcher  against  the  bowl  as  he  poured 
water  into  it,  hearing  him  step  across  the  room  and  evi¬ 
dently  lift  and  replace  the  big  valise. 

That  evening  at  supper  there  was  a  youth  named  Henry 
Grant  who  was  deep  in  Italian,  and  Dante.  He  was  about 
the  age  of  Alfred  and  was  preparing  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  of  Italian.  He  had  conceived  this  ambition  on 
the  farm,  and  had  sent  for  a  grammar  and  begun  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  language.  He  was  a  good  deal  advanced  when 
he  came  to  the  college.  This  was  now  his  second  year. 
And  he  was  reading  the  “Vita  Nuova,”  and  talking  its 
philosophy  and  beauty  to  whosoever  would  listen.  He 
found  a  ready  auditor  in  Alfred.  That  was  at  the  table, 
where  Mrs.  Ferris  also  sat,  not  participating  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  rather  watching  it,  and  its  effect  upon  Alfred. 

Then  after  the  meal  they  went  to  the  front  room,  where 
they  were  alone  together,  and  here  Henry  Grant  went  on 
with  his  exposition.  Alfred  was  in  an  ecstasy,  thus  to  be 
thrown  at  once  into  the  presence  of  such  souls;  Mrs. 
Ferris  already  his  friend  and  helper,  and  Henry  Grant, 
whose  mind  was  centered  on  the  loveliest  things.  What 
a  contrast  all  this  was  to  the  associations  and  interests 
which  Alfred  had  known  in  Whitehall!  There  where 
beauty  was  mocked  and  women  were  leered  at  on  the 
streets  and  commented  upon  when  they  passed,  and  where 
all  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  degraded  to  an  animal¬ 
ism  that  had  revolted  Alfred.  What  was  here?  This 
gracious  and  gifted  woman,  so  early  his  friend,  and  this 
young  man  who  had  escaped,  as  Alfred  hoped  he  himself 
was  escaping,  from  the  lower  levels  of  life  in  this  central 
Illinois. 

Henry  Grant  began  to  explain  the  “Vita  Nuova.”  First 
Mrs.  Ferris  said  that  she  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
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it,  and  would  be  happy  to  be  refreshed  on  what  she  had 
known.  Alfred  had  never  heard  of  the  book  until  now, 
and  he  sat  enraptured  as  Henry  Grant  unfolded  the  story: 
of  Dante,  the  older  man,  who  had  paid  court  to  a  woman, 
beginning  with  her  girlhood,  the  noblest  and  most  faith¬ 
ful  homage  which  man  has  ever  paid  to  woman.  “The 
love  of  Dante,”  said  Henry  Grant,  “lives  upon  no  inter¬ 
change  of  feeling,  no  meetings,  no  glances,  no  close  con¬ 
sorting;  but  is  nourished  by  its  own  musings,  its  dreams, 
by  the  sight  of  her  as  she  passes,  her  distant  salutations, 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  her  being,  unenhanced  by  any 
personal  contact.  It  is  told  not  to  her  ear,  but  in  an 
exquisite  confidence  and  trust  in  poetic  sympathy  to  those 
other  poet  souls  who  could  understand  this  rapture  of 
feeling.” 

“Oh,  I  understand  that,”  said  Alfred.  Mrs.  Ferris 
looked  at  him.  She  could  see  that  he  did;  and  here  was 
the  key  that  locked  the  door  against  any  distaste  that 
Alfred  might  have  for  her  greater  years,  her  gray  hair, 
all  that  would  ordinarily  prejudice  so  young  a  man  against 
an  older  woman.  Here  was  the  key:  inspire  Alfred  with 
a  spiritual  love,  a  love  that  overlooks  the  flesh  and  tri¬ 
umphs  over  it,  that  was  the  thing  to  do.  And  Alfred, 
who  was  extremely  suggestible,  took  these  words  about 
Dante  into  his  inmost  being.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Ferris, 
and  she  seemed  very  beautiful  to  him.  He  was  blind  to 
her  gate  teeth,  not  very  well  cared  for,  to  her  disorderly 
hair,  her  unmanicured  fingers,  her  slovenly  manner  of 
dress.  Something  of  these  things  entered  his  vision,  her 
teeth  in  particular,  but  he  crushed  them  out  of  thought 
under  this  Dante  influence.  And  on  her  part,  Mrs.  Ferris 
was  conscious  of  something  that  was  working  in  the  soul 
of  Alfred.  He  had  known  what  it  was  to  have  an  aver¬ 
sion  for  the  other  sex  because  of  physical  imperfections; 
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now  he  regarded  such  feelings  as  bound  up  with  a  malice, 
a  profound  evil,  and  in  so  far  as  there  was  anything  about 
Mrs.  Ferris  which  awoke  a  turning  from  her,  he  put  them 
out  of  mind  with  the  suggestions  of  Dante  and  his  spirit¬ 
ual  love.  Alfred  had  inherited  an  extremely  plastic  na¬ 
ture,  and  he  was  now  beginning  to  be  caught  in  its  toils 
with  consequences  beyond  any  imagining. 

Then  Henry  Grant  translated  some  of  the  sonnets  of 
the  “Vita  Nuova,”  after  which  he  told  how  this  spiritual 
passion  of  Dante’s  remained  with  him  to  his  death,  in  the 
middle  fifties,  and  how  it  became  the  inspiration  and  the 
artistic  unfolding  of  the  most  glorious  poem  of  all  ages. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Swinton  came  in  at  last  to  break  the  spell,  and 
Mrs.  Ferris  arose  to  retire.  She  extended  her  hand  to 
Alfred,  saying:  “What  a  wonderful  evening  we  have  had, 
and  how  wonderful  to  initiate  you  into  the  school  of  life 
with  such  thought  as  we  have  had  tonight!  .  .  .  And  you 
have  made  the  evening  so  much  richer  by  being  here.” 
“But  I  haven’t  said  a  word,”  apologized  Alfred.  “No,” 
she  replied.  “But  you  have  understood,  and  you 
have  looked.”  With  that  she  left  the  room;  and  Alfred 
retired,  soothed  by  dreams  of  friendship,  beauty,  and 
increasing  skill  with  the  violin  under  the  guidance  of  his 
new-found  friend. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Alfred  had  been  at  the  college  for  three  months,  and 
after  the  first  few  days  almost  in  constant  association 
with  Mrs.  Ferris.  They  saw  each  other  at  meal-time,  in 
the  class  room,  and  after  school  hours  they  often  walked 
together.  In  the  evening  they  read  to  each  other,  when 
Mrs.  Ferris  was  not  giving  him  extra  instruction  on  the 
violin.  It  was  not  long  before  she  saw  that  she  could  not 
teach  Alfred  a  great  deal  more,  but  she  could  practice 
with  him;  and  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  she  was 
immensely  his  inferior  on  the  instrument.  He  was  quite 
blind  to  what  she  was,  and  in  the  same  way  to  what  he 
was  by  comparison.  She  flattered  him  out  of  genuine 
admiration,  and  also  because  she  saw  what  she  could  do 
by  keeping  his  egoism  well  fed. 

Often  in  the  evening  they  had  Dante  together  with 
Henry  Grant.  And  these  things,  music  and  Dante,  proc¬ 
esses  which  sublimated  Alfred’s  high  idealism,  were  surely 
molding  his  fate.  He  would  remember  at  times  the  ex¬ 
quisite  passions  he  had  experienced  as  a  younger  boy 
with  some  of  the  girls  of  Whitehall.  What  was  any  of 
that  compared  to  this  deep  and  spiritual  feeling  which 
he  had  for  Mrs.  Ferris,  in  which  thought,  dreams,  the 
things  of  the  soul  were  intermingled  in  a  new  magic  of 
understanding  and  union?  And  as  in  the  case  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice,  he  had  never  caressed  Mrs.  Ferris  ...  it 
seemed  a  profanation  to  do  so,  something  that  would  blur 
and  change  the  bright  relationship  which  existed.  Once 
when  they  were  returning  from  a  walk  it  was  dark,  and 
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as  they  stood  on  the  Swinton  porch  waiting  for  the  maid 
to  answer  the  bell,  Mrs.  Ferris  had  almost  brought  her 
cheek  in  contact  with  Alfred’s,  at  the  same  time  giving 
utterance  to  a  low  sigh.  But  Alfred  stood  quite  still  and 
did  not  suffer  her  cheek  to  touch  his,  or  try  to  bring  his 
in  contact  with  hers  .  .  .  and  so  they  went  in.  He 
thought  of  this,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  was  too 
good,  that  he  must  be  strong  for  her  .  .  .  yet  what  was 
it  but  her  tenderness  taking  a  more  concrete  form  of  ex¬ 
pression?  He  had  now  forgotten  her  white  hair,  her 
greater  age.  These  things  did  not  matter.  As  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  enjoined  to  provide  themselves  with  neither 
script  nor  cloaks,  so  what  was  marriage  that  it  needed  the 
ritual  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a  union  which  existed  of 
the  soul,  and  could  so  exist  unknown  to  the  world?  In 
all  his  life  before  he  had  known  no  ecstasy  that  was  not 
imagined  in  possession,  for  of  possession  itself  he  knew 
nothing.  But  now,  not  to  possess  was  the  ecstasy.  To 
regard  the  beloved  one  as  a  being  beyond  the  flesh,  and 
to  be  kept  as  a  thing  of  the  soul  was  a  constant  rapture 
beyond  anything  he  had  dreamed  of  before.  He  found 
strength  in  these  thoughts,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  a  high 
elation;  and  he  felt  these  beauties  of  the  soul  transform¬ 
ing  themselves  into  his  music.  “You  are  becoming  a 
divine  player,  Alfred,”  Mrs.  Ferris  said  one  day  when  he 
was  interpreting  one  of  the  valses  of  Chopin.  “All  the 
credit  is  due  you,  Ida,”  he  replied.  “Without  you  I  can 
do  nothing;  with  you,  everything.”  And  she  smiled  on 
him  so  rapturously  that  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
beautiful  a  face. 

April  came  on  at  last,  and  they  had  many  walks  for 
wild  flowers.  One  day  they  were  in  a  very  secluded  spot 
in  the  woods,  by  a  little  stream.  The  air  was  warm  but 
fresh,  the  moss  was  green  where  they  sat,  the  new  violets 
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thick  about  them.  Mrs.  Ferris  divined  her  boy  well 
enough.  She  knew  that  he  was  an  Adonis  and  needed 
encouragement.  But  how  could  it  be  done?  The  Dante- 
Beatrice  idea  had  fixed  itself  firmly  in  Alfred’s  mind. 
How  to  dislodge  it,  get  under  or  around  it?  It  had  gone 
far  enough.  With  it  she  had  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  gray  hair,  and  her  forty  years;  he  was  now  hers,  and 
she  was  his.  .  .  .  But  the  consummation!  Alfred  would 
never  move  to  that.  And  how  could  she  make  him?  She 
had  never  since  attempted  a  caress  since  that  night  on 
the  porch.  On  his  part  he  treated  her  as  Dante  treated 
Beatrice. 

She  lay  on  the  soft  moss,  her  whole  figure  stretched 
limply,  her  hat  drawn  a  little  over  her  eyes  to  shield  them 
against  the  bright  light  of  the  afternoon.  Not  knowing 
where  his  hand  was  she  reached  for  his,  and  touched  it. 
He  patted  her  hand  gently  in  an  emotion  of  spiritual  ten¬ 
derness,  into  which  stronger  feelings  quickly  crept.  Then 
she  pressed  his  fingers  gently,  and  with  her  other  hand 
lifted  the  rim  of  her  hat  so  that  she  could  see  him.  He 
was  looking  down,  the  tears  coming  from  his  eyes.  “What 
is  the  matter,  Alfred?”  she  asked,  with  compassion  in  her 
voice.  “Nothing,”  he  said.  “Just  life,  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  life,  this  spring  air,  and  you,  so  kind,  so  won¬ 
derful.”  She  sat  up  now  and  took  his  head  to  her  breast. 
She  was  encompassed  with  flames,  nov/.  Anything  might 
be.  She  pressed  him  passionately  to  her,  she  kissed  him 
on  the  brow,  on  the  hair,  the  eyes.  Alfred  took  it  all,  his 
tears  flowing  faster.  Then  with  a  wail  he  fell  upon  his 
face  and  began  to  sob.  But  what  was  there  to  weep 
about?  Mrs.  Ferris  understood  what  was  moving  in  Al¬ 
fred,  and  she  did  not  indulge  the  mood  herself.  She  knew 
that  a  few  tears  would  not  hurt  him.  She  had  seen  her 
husband  on  an  occasion  weep  in  this  way.  Men  always 
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do  so  who  are  highly  keyed.  And  if  Alfred  could  have 
known  it,  he  could  now  have  recalled  his  father,  Walter 
Scott,  when  in  the  toils  of  the  sorcery  of  sex  with  Fanny 
Prentice  these  many  years  past. 

Ida  Ferris  sat  breaking  a  spear  of  grass  into  bits  with 
her  fingers  and  teeth,  and  looking  off  down  the  little  valley 
where  the  brook  ran.  Her  brows  knitted  and  unknitted  in 
sensitive,  nervous  lines.  She  waited  for  Alfred  to  come 
to  himself,  which  he  did  presently,  sitting  up  with  a  great 
sigh.  He  was  thinking,  why  should  not  marriage  be  be¬ 
tween  them,  even  if  it  had  not  been  between  Dante  and 
Beatrice?  Dante  married  after  all,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  married  Beatrice,  if  fate  had  been  kinder. 

They  arose  now  to  go  back  to  the  town.  The  sun  was 
just  over  the  treetops,  and  the  nightfall  would  soon  come. 
She  slipped  her  arm  through  his  very  gently,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  meantime  calling  him  a  dear  boy,  a 
wonderful  boy.  ...  A  worldly  thought  went  through 
Alfred’s  mind,  which  was  that  he  had  felt  uncontrollable 
passion  in  times  past,  and  now  he  did  not  feel  it  .  .  .  not 
uncontrollable  passion;  yet  there  was  passion  in  his 
breast.  It  crept  through  him,  it  was  augmented  by  his 
compelling  himself  to  overlook  any  less  lovely  things  in 
Ida  Ferris.  He  began  to  think  of  her  as  a  mate  in  all 
the  senses  of  the  word,  of  having  her  always  by  him  in 
every  intimacy.  Her  voice  was  more  than  usually  sweet 
now  in  the  inspiration  of  passion,  as  she  talked  to  him  of 
little  things  along  the  way,  the  evening  clouds  and  the 
home-faring  birds  and  the  sunlit  song  of  the  robin  high 
up  in  the  trees.  The  wail  that  he  had  uttered,  the  falling 
at  her  feet  was  all  the  climax,  the  last  wound,  perhaps. 
This  is  what  Ida  sensed,  and  hence  her  self-control,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  could  be  comforted  and  that  she  could  do  it. 

In  a  few  days  Alfred  received  a  letter  from  Elaine, 
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saying  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Robert  Downer 
on  the  tenth  of  June,  and  of  course  he  was  to  come.  A 
formal  invitation  followed,  all  in  engraving,  very  elegant, 
betokening  a  new  life  of  ease  and  delight  for  Elaine.  .  .  . 
Alfred  showed  these  things  to  Ida,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  soon  be  off  for  the  wedding,  but  only  to  stay  for 
the  day.  Elaine  was  making  an  advantageous  marriage, 
and  perhaps  he  could,  if  he  wished  to  try  for  that.  But 
that  did  not  seem  to  Alfred  to  be  the  thing  for  a  man  to 
do.  No,  and  then  his  idealism  stepped  in.  These  were 
just  little  reflections  that  barely  came  into  his  mind. 
They  did  not  take  the  form  of  definite  ideas.  For  he  was 
under  the  thrall  of  Ida.  On  her  part,  she  was  loath  to 
have  him  go  to  the  wedding.  It  would  be  an  affair  full  of 
suggestion  to  Alfred  quite  in  contrast  to  their  simple  love. 
There  was  the  matter  of  youth,  young  Elaine  and  young 
Robert  Downer;  and  there  would  be  prophecies  in  the 
whole  affair  of  a  scale  of  life  and  happiness  which  would 
be  impossible  to  them.  Ida  was  a  little  disturbed.  She 
did  not  want  to  lose  Alfred,  nor  did  she  wish  any  vision 
to  come  into  his  mind  that  would  wreck  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other. 

The  night  before  Alfred  was  setting  off  for  Whitehall  to 
the  wedding  Ida  and  Alfred  were  in  the  library  upstairs, 
talking  and  dreaming  and  longing.  The  Swintons  had 
gone  for  the  evening.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house  but 
these  two.  The  air  was  very  warm  and  heavy,  and  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  Alfred  was  yielding  to  caresses  and 
returning  them.  They  were  very  close  together,  at  times 
clinging  in  long  kisses,  in  passionate  intimacies.  A  thought 
shot  shrough  Ida’s  brain  like  a  bullet.  It  was  prompted 
by  the  last  agonies  of  passion,  but  in  so  far  as  she  planned 
such  a  thing  she  sensed  ahead  that  an  extreme  dedication 
would  put  Alfred  in  the  position  of  not  daring  to  get  away 
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from  her.  She  understood  his  idealism,  his  high  loyalty 
and  sense  of  duty.  If,  without  offending  his  delicacy,  she 
could  place  him  in  a  state  of  mind  where  he  would  feel 
that  not  to  marry  her  would  be  a  dishonor!  At  this 
moment  Alfred  became  highly  wrought,  and  crumpled  at 
Ida’s  feet.  In  a  quick  moment  she  expressed  her  devotion 
and  passion.  He  was  thrilled  through,  so  much  so  that 
nothing  affected  his  being  or  reflections  but  the  ecstasy 
of  the  moment.  As  for  Ida,  madness  had  come  upon  her 
for  this  beautiful  youth,  largely  because  of  her  long  lone¬ 
liness.  Alfred  lay  there,  his  heart  thumping,  his  breath 
coming  in  quick  gasps.  Then  he  was  quite  still,  opening 
his  eyes  to  stare  momentarily  at  the  ceiling,  then  closing 
them  in  a  reaction  that  he  hated  himself  for  experiencing. 
Ida  was  about  to  say,  “You  hate  me  now.”  Instead,  she 
spoke  very  gently,  her  lips  close  to  Alfred’s  ear:  “I  adore 
you,  Alfred.”  Alfred  put  up  his  arms,  encircling  her  neck 
and  drew  her  lips  to  his.  Yes,  he  must  marry  Ida  now,  it 
must  be.  He  tried  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  he  was 
too  full  of  emotion  of  various  sorts  to  do  so.  He  kissed 
her  again  and  again  tenderly,  striving  to  overcome  some¬ 
thing  of  a  distaste,  a  fear,  a  wonder  as  to  what  had  been 
done  to  him,  this  something  of  which  he  had  heard  in 
Whitehall  out  of  the  mouths  of  clowns  and  blackguards. 
And  now  what  was  it,  after  all?  .  .  .  Ida  sat  quietly 
wondering  what  had  come  over  Alfred.  She  arose  finally 
and  refastened  the  pins  in  her  hair.  Then  Alfred  arose, 
and  they  sat  together  on  the  lounge  until  the  Swintons 
returned,  after  which  he  went  his  way,  to  depart  the  next 
morning  for  Whitehall. 

Alfred’s  train  left  at  seven  o’clock  so  that  he  had  to 
breakfast  early.  Ida  had  thought  this  out;  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  him  this  morning.  It  did  not  seem  fitting.  He 
must  go  away  from  her,  and  return  with  longing,  with  all 
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the  old  adorations  and  the  strange  new  passions  stirring 
in  him.  She  called  to  him  from  her  room  when  she  heard 
him  walking  down  the  hall.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  listening, 
trying  to  envision  his  mood.  Then  she  lay  back  to  a  little 
more  sleep. 

And  Alfred  went  on  to  the  wedding  of  Elaine. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Alfred  was  soon  in  an  entirely  different  environment, 
and  the  events  of  the  evening  before  seemed  hazy  and 
unreal.  He  first  saw  his  father  at  the  office,  where  Ber¬ 
tram  also  was,  as  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  advertising 
and  business  affairs  of  the  paper,  leaving  the  father  to  do 
the  editorial  and  news  duties.  Bertram  was  already  a 
driving  character.  He  wouldn’t  go  to  school,  and  he 
wouldn’t  work  at  anything  else  but  the  newspaper.  He 
had  taken  hold  of  the  business  with  marvelous  energy, 
and  was  pushing  its  advertising  and  money-making  fea¬ 
tures  beyond  what  they  had  ever  been  before.  Walter 
Scott  was  not  a  business  man.  Fanny,  the  mother,  was 
enormously  proud  of  Bertram.  She  saw  more  of  herself 
in  him  than  in  Elaine  for  that  matter.  In  Alfred  she  saw 
his  father,  the  old  grandmother  Nancy,  and  all  that  she 
had  disliked  all  these  years.  And  yet  she  loved  Alfred  in 
a  fashion,  even  while  she  mocked  his  artistic  ambitions. 
But  Bertram  would  be  rich,  and  what  was  as  good  in  this 
life? 

Then  Alfred  went  to  the  house.  The  ceremony  was  set 
for  noon,  and  Elaine  was  already  in  the  hands  of  her 
maids  and  Fanny.  She  was  in  her  room  resting.  Her 
hair  was  soon  to  be  done.  Her  dress  was  laid  out,  a  won¬ 
derful  creation,  thought  Alfred.  And  there  was  the  veil, 
too.  Some  of  these  things  were  the  gifts  of  old  Nancy; 
and  grandfather  William  had  given  Elaine  a  check  for 
two  hundred  dollars.  There  were  many  gifts,  too,  from 
New  York,  already  telegrams,  and  Robert  Downer’s 
mother  had  come.  She  was  at  the  little  hotel  of  White- 
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hall,  annoyed  by  the  poor  accomnaodations,  the  rural  vul¬ 
garities.  Yet  she  had  already  lost  her  heart  to  Elaine, 
and  had  told  Fanny  that  Elaine  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  women.  “But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  such 
a  father,  and,”  she  added,  “such  a  mother?”  Fanny 
had  grown  too  stout  to  be  what  she  had  been  in  respect 
to  the  beauty  that  was  hers  as  a  young  woman.  But 
Walter  Scott  was  more  wonderful  to  behold  than  ever. 
He  was  just  slightly  gray,  and  that  enhanced  his  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  his  complexion  was  still  as  fresh  as  it  was 
when  he  was  in  the  twenties,  and  his  perfect  features  and 
manly  bearing  made  him  a  marked  man.  But  in  spite 
of  all,  he  wore  a  subdued  air.  He  was  very  sensitive,  as¬ 
suming  a  rollicking  exterior  at  times,  and  at  other  times  a 
silence  to  conceal  his  hurts.  In  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Downer,  who  was  something  of  a  grande  dame,  he  was 
diffident,  saying,  “Yes’m”  to  her  remarks  in  true  boyish 
deference.  Mrs.  Downer  studied  Walter  Scott.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him?  Why  had  he  become  marooned 
in  a  little  town,  in  a  little  task  in  life,  the  running  of  a 
country  newspaper?  She  secured  a  copy  of  it  at  the  hotel, 
and  scanned  it.  There  was  no  evidence  here  of  editorial, 
literary  talent;  and  yet  when  she  looked  at  Walter  Scott 
he  reminded  her  of  all  the  distinguished  and  wonderful 
men  she  had  ever  seen. 

Elaine  had  committed  the  great  folly  of  talking  to  her 
husband-to-be  about  her  father,  Walter  Scott.  In  the 
confiding  moods  of  first  love,  in  the  feeling  that  one  has 
found  the  true  friend,  the  soul  upon  whom  one  can  always 
rely,  Elaine  had  talked  of  her  father’s  failure  in  life,  as 
she  termed  it,  and  had  shed  tears  over  it.  “That  is  no 
matter,  darling,”  said  Robert.  “I  marry  you  for  your¬ 
self,  not  for  your  father;  and  when  we  get  away  these 
troubles  will  come  to  you  no  more.”  What  Elaine  had 
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told  Robert  was  Fanny’s  interpretation  of  Walter  Scott’s 
course  in  life,  and  her  explanation  of  his  unprofitable 
struggles.  How  he  had  been  wounded  and  lamed  by 
Fanny,  and  perhaps  kept  out  of  his  rightful  success,  was 
no  part  of  Fanny’s  talk  to  the  children.  Thus  they  had 
grown  up,  blaming  or  wondering  about  their  father. 
Walter  Scott  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  three 
interpreters  against  him;  for  it  was  not  so  much  true  of 
Alfred  .  .  .  this  thing  of  making  the  case  against  him. 
And  he  wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  to  escape  the 
judgment  thus  created  against  him.  This  it  was  that 
made  him  self-conscious.  He  felt  that  Elaine  had  talked 
to  Robert  and  that  Robert  had  talked  to  his  mother.  To 
whom  could  he  talk?  How  could  he  make  his  story 
known  if  he  tried? 

Then  the  hour  for  the  wedding  arrived.  The  rector 
had  been  called  in  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Old  Nancy 
and  William  came,  and  Uncle  Madison,  and  a  few  inti¬ 
mate  girl  friends  of  Elaine’s  in  the  town.  A  caterer  had 
been  brought  in  from  a  near-by  small  city.  Much  was 
done  to  give  the  occasion  all  the  distinction  of  a  metropol¬ 
itan  affair.  Fanny  had  drawn  upon  all  resources  to  be  as 
well  dressed  as  Mrs.  Downer.  The  house  was  decorated 
with  flowers.  There  was  an  orchestra  of  three  pieces,  a 
mandolin,  a  guitar  and  a  piano.  A  girl  friend  played  the 
wedding  march  from  Lohengrin  as  Elaine  descended  the 
Stairs  and  was  taken  by  her  father  at  the  door  to  escort 
her  to  the  space  between  the  front  windows  where  the 
rector  stood.  Fanny,  Mrs.  Downer,  Bertram,  the  guests 
stood  in  a  semicircle  about  the  room.  The  troth  was 
plighted;  Robert  and  Elaine  knelt  upon  a  silk  cushion 
before  the  rector  while  he  prayed,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  great  sob  escaped  the  lips  of  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
standing  with  bowed  head,  thinking  of  all  his  life,  of  these 
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children  that  came  up  so  quickly,  of  the  end  of  this  family 
life  which  was  now  commencing  in  the  marriage  of  Elaine, 
of  his  own  futile  endeavors,  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
had  always  been  his,  of  the  condemnation  that  he  knew 
Fanny  and  all  the  children,  all  but  Alfred,  passed  upon 
him.  And  now  what  was  this  marriage  to  be?  Who  was 
this  Robert  Downer  and  what  was  in  his  blood?  This 
man  who  but  a  short  time  ago  was  one  of  the  millions  of 
unknown  and  uninfluential  persons  in  the  world,  and  now 
by  just  a  chance  of  his  following  another  woman  to  White¬ 
hall  was  brought  to  Elaine;  and  here  was  the  old  inter¬ 
fusion  of  life  and  interests  as  it  had  been  with  him  and 
Fanny,  and  through  circumstances  as  casual  as  these.  A 
great  sob  escaped  his  lips,  and  Mrs.  Downer  looked  over 
at  him,  her  heart  filled  with  terrible  pity.  .  .  .  Alfred 
wept  too,  but  silently;  and  even  Bertram  was  moved. 
But  Fanny  stood  cold  and  bright.  What  was  this  silly 
sentimentality,  this  sniveling  .  .  .  what  but  the  outcrop¬ 
ping  of  the  softness  of  dead  Lucy,  and  old  Nancy  and  the 
whole  Houghton  breed?  As  for  these  two  old  ones,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Nancy,  they  bore  themselves  beautifully.  There 
were  little  tears  in  Nancy’s  eyes  and  in  William’s  too,  but 
tears  perhaps  only  for  the  mystery  of  life,  or  tears  for  the 
memories  of  Elaine’s  swiftly  sped  girlhood  and  for  their 
own  lives  now  growing  nearer  the  end. 

Then  in  a  moment  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  lively 
piece  of  music,  for  the  ceremony  was  ended.  Elaine  and 
Robert  had  arisen  from  the  cushion,  they  had  given  each 
other  the  bridal  kiss,  there  was  laughter  among  the  guests 
to  break  the  trance  of  sadness,  the  waiters  entered  with 
the  breakfast  luncheon,  and  everyone  began  to  talk.  Mrs. 
Downer  walked  toward  Walter  Scott  and  began  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  so  simple  and  easy  that  he  almost 
forgot  his  self-consciousness. 
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Alfred  sat  by  his  mother  during  the  luncheon.  She 
patted  his  hand  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Downer  of  his  great 
gift  as  a  violinist.  Alfred  had  never  heard  her  speak  so 
before.  It  seemed  a  hypocrisy,  an  affectation,  but  it 
pleased  him  just  the  same.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
thinking  of  Ida.  This  ceremony  had  filled  him  with  re¬ 
ligious  ardors,  with  a  dedication  in  which  pity  was  per¬ 
haps  the  root,  or  regret  for  Ida’s  surrender  to  him  was 
the  kindling  influence.  Yes,  he  must  marry  Ida.  He 
would  marry  her  and  devote  himself  to  her.  He  owed 
her  everything,  whatever  skill  he  had  acquired  with  the 
violin,  for  her  devotion  to  him,  her  great  love  ...  for  all 
these  things  he  was  her  debtor,  and  the  debt  must  be  paid, 
and  it  would  be  his  joy  to  pay  it,  and  to  continue  to  pay 
it  for  life.  He  had  a  vision  now  of  himself  increasing  in 
spirituality,  in  whiteness  of  flame,  a  life  of  companion¬ 
ship  with  Ida,  in  which  music  and  study,  and  the  peace  of 
great  understanding  would  be  the  strains  of  a  life  sym¬ 
phony.  He  had  not  told  his  mother,  his  father,  anyone, 
of  his  interest  in  Ida.  There  had  been  little  chance  for 
him  to  relate  the  events  of  his  school  year.  Only  to  grand¬ 
mother  Nancy  had  he  given  an  account  of  his  progress 
and  his  delights.  He  knew  that  no  sooner  would  he  begin 
to  tell  of  Ida  than  something  would  be  asked  of  him  which 
would  reveal  her  age,  her  circumstances,  and  who  could 
understand  these  things?  Surely  his  mother  could  not. 
He  resolved  now  to  return  to  the  college  and  marry  Ida, 
and  go  away.  The  time  had  come.  The  family  had 
already  broken  through  the  marriage  of  Elaine. 

Mrs.  Downer  had  arranged  for  a  special  car  to  be 
brought  to  Whitehall  for  the  use  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
And  within  two  hours  of  the  ceremony  they  were  off, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Downer,  who  was  going  as  far  as 
Chicago  with  them.  All  the  company  went  to  the  station 
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to  throw  rice  and  old  shoes.  Bertram  clambered  on  the 
car  and  rode  as  far  as  the  switch,  where  the  train  picked 
up  a  faster  speed.  But  the  rest  waved  their  adieus. 
Walter  Scott’s  hand  was  limp,  his  gesture  lowered  with 
the  enervation  of  a  sorrow  he  did  not  wholly  understand 
himself.  .  .  .  Then  as  he  and  Fanny  turned  to  walk  back 
to  town  she  said  with  a  curl  of  her  lip  and  a  withering 
intonation;  “Why  did  you  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself? 
Mrs.  Downer  thought  that  you  had  some  objection  to  the 
marriage.  I  never  have  seen  such  a  fool.”  Walter  Scott 
did  not  return  a  word.  He  walked  with  her  silently  until 
he  turned  another  way  to  go  to  his  office. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Alfred  returned  to  college  and  to  Ida  with  many 
thoughts  passing  through  his  mind.  The  sob  of  his  father 
during  the  ceremony  had  given  him  great  suffering.  It 
had  made  him  see  his  father’s  life  in  many  aspects.  Had 
Walter  Scott  not  resisted  for  years  the  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  of  depreciation,  and  yet  gone  on  with  zeal  and  cour¬ 
age,  and  a  certain  heartiness  of  mind?  Walter  Scott  had 
been  cruelly  wounded  all  these  years,  yet  he  had  stood 
firm  and  had  pot  deserted.  And  what  is  it  to  be  very 
sensitive,  yet  to  suffer  and  to  hide;  to  have  antipathy  in¬ 
stead  of  sympathy,  to  be  surrounded  in  Whitehall  by  a 
vulgar  Puritanism  which  put  him,  who  was  right,  in  the 
wrong,  and  concerning  things  that  had  no  bearing  upon 
high-mindedness;  to  be  put  into  doubt  of  his  own  truth, 
personality,  abilities,  by  incessant  attacks  at  home  and  in 
the  town;  to  wish  for  honor,  affection,  appreciation,  above 
all  things,  but  to  reap  loneliness !  What  a  difference  there 
was  between  mother  Fanny  and  Ida!  Whenever  had 
Fanny  tried  to  help  Walter  Scott  with  praise,  with  gentle 
correction  or  instruction,  with  the  aid  of  her  eyes  and 
hands?  There  never  could  be  such  life  with  Ida  as  there 
had  been  between  Fanny  and  Walter  Scott. 

Ida  had  put  all  her  power  into  the  development  of 
Alfred’s  gifts;  she  thought  of  nothing  else;  she  was  his 
soul-mate,  his  better  genius  externalized  in  another  body. 
.  .  .  Then  Alfred  began  to  think  of  the  effect  of  music 
upon  his  own  life,  and  upon  the  lives  of  those  he  knew. 
There  was  his  grandmother  with  whom  the  song  of  the 
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redbird  had  meant  so  much.  And  once  he  had  heard  his 
mother,  Fanny,  remark  that  Walter  Scott  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  carried  away  by  a  piece  of  music  during  the  days 
of  their  courtship.  That  was  folly!  As  foolish  as  the 
letters  he  had  written  her,  which  she  showed  the  children 
sometimes  when  she  was  in  a  rage  with  him.  Elaine,  too, 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sorcery  of  music  on  the  occasion 
when  she  first  met  Robert  Downer.  It  was  something 
from  Chopin  played  by  Thelma,  and  it  had  woven  itself 
into  all  her  longings  for  Robert  and  dreams  about  him. 
“What  are  we  Houghton  children,  an3rway?”  Alfred 
thought  to  himself.  Sometimes  the  irony  that  was  of  his 
mother,  her  genius  for  mockery,  stole  into  his  gentle  re¬ 
flections,  though  there  was  little  of  these  diabolic  powers 
in  his  nature.  For  he  knew  that  the  crudest  and  toughest 
natures  could  be  broken  in  their  mocking  and  scoffing  by 
the  powers  around  us  that  know  what  sounds  to  turn  loose 
to  break  the  materialism  of  physical  strength  and  im¬ 
munity.  Indeed,  what  was  the  effect  of  religious  music  at 
the  revivals?  In  his  own  case  he  saw  music  influencing 
all  his  life,  it  had  always  sung  itself  at  his  ears.  Now  he 
identified  it  with  Ida,  her  love  for  him,  her  extreme  de¬ 
votion. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  boarding  house  of  the  Swin- 
tons  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  elation.  He  ran  up  the 
steps,  unlocked  the  door  and  found  Ida  coming  from  the 
rear  living  room  to  greet  him.  He  looked  about,  and  as 
there  was  the  assurance  of  their  aloneness  in  her  eyes,  he 
put  his  arms  aroimd  her,  and  streaked  his  tears  upon  her 
cheek.  Ida  kissed  him  with  maternal  tenderness.  Then 
they  went  upstairs  to  the  little  library.  .  .  . 

She  asked  him  about  the  wedding,  and  he  told  her 
briefly.  But  his  mind  was  on  their  wedding,  and  he  said: 
“Let  us  be  married.  It  must  be.” 
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Ida  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time  without  speaking, 
her  eyes  growing  very  deep.  She  thought  out  the  whole 
thing  in  a  few  seconds.  Yes,  marriage,  and  then  a  place 
to  live.  She  knew  how  to  manage  this  boy,  how  to  utilize 
his  talent  for  their  support,  for  his  own  artistic  advance¬ 
ment.  It  would  not  do  to  live  here.  In  his  absence  at 
the  wedding  she  had  thought  of  Philadelphia  as  a  place 
to  live.  It  was  near  New  York,  and  she  had  the  nucleus 
of  a  circle  there.  Her  boy,  about  sixteen,  was  there  in  a 
school,  and  she  could  give  him  a  home.  She  had  been 
supporting  this  boy  and  herself,  and  she  was  tired  of  all 
this.  She  could  be  Alfred’s  manager,  travel  with  him, 
watch  the  finances  and  the  profits,  see  to  the  investment. 
Yes,  she  understood  these  things,  and  Alfred  did  not.  He 
was  only  a  dreamer,  a  musician,  and  he  stood  in  need  of  a 
practical  mind  like  hers.  ...  All  of  these  things  she 
analyzed  in  a  few  seconds.  She  had  often  thought  of 
them  when  contemplating  the  possible  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage  that  had  now  come.  Her  answer  to  Alfred  was  that 
if  she  could  be  a  good  wife  to  him,  as  she  hoped  to  do; 
if  he  really  loved  her,  as  she  believed  he  did;  if  they  could 
have  a  married  life  of  mutual  helpfulness,  then  she  wished 
to  marry  him.  But  she  wished  him  to  be  as  sure  of  the 
future  in  these  particulars  as  she  was.  And  Alfred  was 
sure.  Ida  grew  very  beautiful  to  Alfred  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  while  uttering  these  words.  She  had  fine  eyes,  for 
that  matter,  even  if  she  did  care  for  them  badly;  for  there 
was  always  the  residue  of  tears  or  some  other  essence  on 
their  lashes.  But  Alfred  did  not  see  this  now.  He  did 
not  notice  the  inharmonious  and  careless  way  in  which 
she  was  dressed,  nor  the  disordered  state  of  her  hair.  He 
saw  her  eyes,  and  through  her  eyes  the  soul  with  which 
his  imagination  had  invested  her. 

Yes,  they  would  be  married.  It  would  be  the  making 
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of  him.  She  was  giving  so  much  more  than  he  was  giving. 
What  could  he  do  for  her  comparable  to  what  she  had 
already  done  for  him?  And  it  was  well  to  be  married 
now,  even  before  the  school  year  was  over.  .  .  .  Alfred 
had  no  money,  to  be  sure,  but  Ida  had  saved  money. 
Whatever  she  had  was  his.  And  there  was  enough  to  go 
away  upon  and  start  upon.  He  would  soon  have  engage¬ 
ments  as  a  soloist.  She  would  see  to  that  .  .  .  and  then 
all  would  be  well.  They  could  go  to  some  near-by  county 
and  be  married,  and  keep  it  a  secret  until  the  school  year 
ended.  If  it  got  out,  let  it  be.  They  would  return  to  the 
Swintons  and  live  the  same  as  before.  All  of  this  suited 
Alfred. 

And  the  following  Saturday  they  went  away  and  were 
married.  They  returned  in  the  evening,  had  the  evening 
meal  with  Henry  Grant  and  the  others,  as  before,  and 
spent  the  after  time  in  listening  to  Henry  Grant  read  from 
the  Paradiso.  To  Alfred  it  seemed  that  his  own  life 
and  spiritual  experience  was  being  voiced.  He  was  very 
happy.  Then  he  and  Ida  went  for  a  walk.  It  was  a  warm 
night,  the  sky  clear,  and  many  stars.  They  made  their 
way  easily  to  the  wood,  to  the  spot  of  moss  where  Alfred 
had  fallen  in  a  wail  of  voluptuous  agony,  and  there  they 
lay  together  in  each  other’s  arms  until  midnight,  when 
they  returned  and  went  to  separate  rooms,  a  practice 
they  followed  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Just  before 
this  their  secret  came  out.  It  mattered  nothing  now.  Ida 
resigned  her  position.  Alfred  went  to  Whitehall  to  tell 
his  father  and  mother  what  had  happened  and  that  he 
was  off  for  good.  Mother  Fanny  wanted  to  know  about 
the  bride,  she  suspected  something.  Alfred  surely  had 
committed  some  folly  natural  to  the  son  of  Walter  Scott. 
But  she  knew  nothing  of  the  facts.  Alfred  told  them  all 
that  he  had  married  the  instructor  of  the  violin  at  the 
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school.  Of  course,  she  must  be  older  than  Alfred. 
Fanny  divined  that  much.  But  she  could  not  extract 
from  Alfred  what  the  truth  was,  nor  could  Walter  Scott  by 
a  more  gentle  and  sympathetic  inquiry.  So  Alfred  re¬ 
turned  to  Ida  prepared  to  go  east  and  to  their  new  home. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


5 


Elaine  and  Robert  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Downer’s 
house  in  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  one  of  the  many 
brownstones  that  those  possessing  a  million  or  less  occu¬ 
pied  in  that  day,  of  about  1889.  The  city  was  very  won¬ 
derful  to  Elaine,  for  New  York  was  her  first  glimpse  of 
any  city  whatever,  except  Chicago,  which  she  had  only 
seen  in  passing  through,  and  then  for  the  only  time  in  her 
life.  Mrs.  Downer  stopped  for  a  few  days  in  Chicago, 
before  coming  on.  Meanwhile  Robert  and  Elaine  drove 
over  the  city  to  give  her  some  idea  of  its  wonder  and 
beauty.  Mrs.  Downer  kept  horses,  a  victoria  and  a  coach¬ 
man.  And  these  two  had  the  house  quite  to  themselves, 
with  butlers  and  maids  to  serve  them.  It  was  all  like  a 
dream  to  Elaine,  who  had  read  of  such  splendor  of  living, 
but  had  never  expected  to  have  it  for  herself.  They  took 
one  of  the  boats  up  to  Albany,  and  visited  the  places  of 
interest  in  that  city.  And  they  dined  at  famous  restau¬ 
rants  and  attended  the  theater. 

When  Mrs.  Downer  came  on,  she  gave  a  reception  for 
Elaine,  inviting  in  all  her  prominent  friends,  old  dowagers 
heavily  bediamonded,  rich  old  men,  famous  bachelors, 
and  young  married  women,  the  daughters  of  intimate  as¬ 
sociates.  Mrs.  Downer  was  very  gentle  with  Elaine.  Con¬ 
scious  of  her  new  daughter’s  beauty  and  sure  of  her  essen¬ 
tial  breeding,  she  meant  to  coach  her  through  the  ways 
of  society  and  to  polish  her  up  to  the  standards  of  New 
York  life.  Elaine  must  first  have  some  gowns,  and  that 
was  attended  to.  Then  she  spoke  to  Elaine  about  this  or 
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the  other  matter  of  etiquette.  When  the  reception  was 
over  she  came  to  Elaine  saying:  “You  were  perfectly 
beautiful,  my  dear,  and  I  was  wholly  proud  of  you.  You 
made  a  definite  impression  on  all  my  friends.” 

Elaine  wrote  all  of  this  to  her  mother,  telling  her  of 
New  York,  too.  And  Fanny,  who  had  grown  suddenly 
proud  over  the  great  match  of  her  daughter  to  a  New 
York  millionaire,  though  Robert  Downer  was  by  no  means 
that,  had  a  new  cause  of  congratulation  and  quarreled 
with  Walter  Scott.  “You  see,”  she  said,  “what  I  have 
done  by  insisting  upon  breeding  in  the  family.  Whom 
would  Elaine  have  married  if  your  influence  and  your 
mother’s  had  been  paramount?  Someone  like  this  Ida 
Ferris  whom  Alfred  has  ruined  himself  by  marrying. 
Blood  will  tell.” 

Elaine  was  fond  of  Alfred  and  believed  in  his  talent, 
but  she  was  horrified  by  the  marriage  he  had  made.  They 
were  in  correspondence  and  she  knew  that  they  had  come 
to  Philadelphia  to  live.  Once  when  Ida  and  Alfred  were 
coming  to  New  York  for  the  day,  Elaine  invited  them  to 
luncheon.  She  and  Robert  were  preparing  to  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  they  had  taken  no  wedding  trip;  and  now  that 
they  had  gone  through  the  delightful  adjustment  of  these 
weeks  in  New  York,  the  trip  was  an  advance  in  happiness. 
The  elegance  of  the  house  and  the  service  quite  overcame 
the  two  musicians,  and  filled  them  with  a  certain  uneasi¬ 
ness;  but  Elaine  was  as  cordial  as  possible.  She  had 
spoken  about  her  genius  brother,  both  to  Robert  and  to 
mother  Downer,  who  knew  little  of  geniuses  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  Elaine’s  word  for  it,  finding  some  confirma- 
tion  of  the  matter,  too,  in  the  circumstance  of  this  mis¬ 
alliance,  as  they  all  regarded  it.  On  this  visit  to  New 
York  Ida  was  arranging  for  concert  engagements  for 
Alfred.  She  went  to  agencies,  and  finally  got  some  book- 
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ings.  Alfred  had  already  played  in  Philadelphia  and  made 
a  good  impression.  Ida  was  sure  of  his  future.  They 
were  living  in  a  boarding  house  in  Philadelphia;  Alfred 
was  practicing  assiduously,  for  Ida’s  money  would  not  last 
indefinitely,  and  they  could  already  see  the  end.  It  would 
not  do  for  Ida  to  teach  again,  and  perhaps  she  could  not 
find  a  place  in  the  east,  anyway. 

Before  sailing  Elaine  wanted  to  see  her  mother.  She 
therefore  asked  Mrs.  Downer  and  Robert  if  she  might 
invite  Fanny  to  come  east  for  a  few  days.  That  was  quite 
agreeable.  But  when  Elaine  asked  Robert  for  money  for 
Fanny’s  fare,  even  for  a  little  beside,  he  was  visibly  an¬ 
noyed.  He  was  rather  close,  to  be  sure,  and  then  the 
request  made  him  think  of  what  Elaine  had  told  him  in  the 
emotional  moments  of  their  courtship  about  Walter  Scott’s 
improvident  and  unbusinesslike  course  of  life.  .  .  .  “It’s 
all  right,”  said  Robert,  “but  if  your  father  had  been  a 
business  man  he  would  have  money  at  this  age  to  pay  for 
things  like  this.  .  .  .  However,  I  want  to  make  you 
happy.” 

This  aroused  Elaine’s  spirit.  She  sent  the  two  hundred 
dollars  which  her  grandfather  had  given  her  for  a  wedding 
present  to  mother  Fanny;  and  when  Robert  insisted  later 
upon  paying  the  fare,  as  he  did,  Fanny  had  money  for 
new  dresses,  and  when  she  came  she  was  highly  pre¬ 
sentable. 

Many  ill  things  turned  to  good  luck  with  Fanny.  She 
stayed  a  week,  keeping  Mrs.  Downer  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
all  the  time  with  her  witty  sallies.  They  were  on  excellent 
terms  on  this  visit.  “Why  not  stay  here  with  me  for 
some  time?”  asked  Mrs.  Downer.  “The  children  will 
soon  be  gone,  and  I  shall  be  alone.  We  can  drive,  and 
go  about  as  we  choose.”  This  might  have  happened  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  events.  One  was  that  Ida  and  Alfred  came 
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to  New  York  again  and  called  upon  mother  Fanny,  She 
made  no  pretense  of  liking  Ida  or  of  welcoming  her  into 
the  family.  On  the  contrary,  she  assumed  the  dais  of 
Mrs.  Downer  for  the  purpose  of  humiliating  Ida.  She 
treated  her  just  as  if  she  herself  had  stepped  into  Mrs. 
Downer’s  shoes,  and  had  all  of  this  wealth  and  its  power 
at  her  command.  She  patronized  Ida,  and  mocked  her 
with  subtle  satirical  smiles,  which  meant,  “You,  an  old 
thing  as  you  are,  married  before,  taking  my  boy  who  is 
not  yet  of  age.”  Fanny  was  furious  over  this  marriage, 
the  more  so  when  she  saw  Ida,  beheld  her  slovenly  ways, 
her  offensive  personal  habits.  .  .  .  But  Mrs.  Downer  did 
not  like  the  way  in  which  Fanny  treated  Ida.  It  made 
her  fear  that  Fanny  had  some  trait  which  might  turn  up 
disagreeably  to  their  relationship.  And  when  she  over¬ 
heard  Fanny  upbraiding  Alfred  for  the  marriage  her  whole 
attitude  changed  about  wanting  Fanny  with  her.  Fanny 
did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Downer  heard  this.  It  was  during 
a  few  minutes  when  Ida  had  gone  with  a  maid  upstairs, 
leaving  Fanny  and  Alfred.  Robert  and  Elaine  were  not 
present,  and  Mrs.  Downer  just  happened  to  pass  through 
the  rear  drawing  room  when  she  heard  Fanny  say:  “Well, 
you’ve  cooked  your  goose,  haven’t  you?  There’s  some¬ 
thing  awfully  low  about  you,  a  kind  of  idiocy,  derived 
from  your  father,  to  make  you  marry  a  thing  like  that. 
And  how  do  you  dare  to  bring  her  here  when  your  sister 
is  just  trying  to  establish  herself  in  a  new  relationship, 
and  among  new-found  relatives?  You  are  some  kind  of 
an  awful  fool.”  Mrs.  Downer  heard  this;  she  heard,  too, 
the  terrible  bitterness  with  which  Fanny  said  it.  It  made 
her  fear  Fanny,  experience  a  revulsion  of  feeling  for 
her;  and  she  decided  to  let  Fanny  go  back  as  soon  as  she 
chose.  Not  being  urged  to  stay,  Fanny  did  return  shortly 
before  Robert  and  Elaine  sailed.  One  of  the  first  things 
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she  said  to  Walter  Scott  was  to  complain  that  her  visit  to 
Mrs.  Downer  was  broken  up  by  the  call  of  Ida  and 
Alfred;  and  to  say  that  Alfred  would  never  have  married 
this  creature  except  for  the  blood  and  the  example  of 
Walter  Scott.  Poor  man,  what  was  he  not  responsible 
for,  ever  since  he  had  allowed  the  strains  of  a  foolish 
piece  of  music,  and  a  mysterious  magnetism  to  carry  him 
to  the  arms  of  Fanny  Prentice? 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  life,  the 
dispraise  that  benumbed  his  energies,  there  was  a  vitality 
and  a  hope  in  Walter  Scott  which  made  him  go  on.  Hie 
was  making  progress,  too,  with  the  newspaper.  Fanny 
attributed  the  new  success  to  the  business  ability  of  young 
Bertram,  and  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  that 
But  Walter  Scott  was  more  and  more  esteemed  in  the 
county  for  his  probity,  his  good  nature,  his  human  quali¬ 
ties,  his  genius  for  friendship.  He  inherited  these  traits 
from  old  Nancy.  Then  again  he  had  learned  a  good  deal 
about  editing  a  newspaper.  He  had  mastered  a  certain 
crisp,  attractive  style  of  writing,  with  a  touch  of  humor 
in  it.  What  he  said  invited  confidence,  as  he  had  it  in 
him  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  be  just.  And  if  at  times 
he  allowed  a  passion  for  punishing  someone  to  carry  him 
away,  he  rarely  was  wholly  unjustified  in  his  attacks. 
And  thus,  on  the  whole,  the  newspaper  had  become  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  in  the  community. 

Walter  Scott  had  long  ago  given  up  any  idea  of  having 
harmony  with  Fanny.  He  accepted  her  for  what  she  was. 
He  found  happiness  where  it  was  offered,  in  companion¬ 
ships  in  the  town,  in  fishing  and  hunting  with  old  cronies, 
in  occasional  trips  of  some  distance  and  in  visits  with  his 
mother  Nancy,  with  whom  he  was  on  deeper  terms  of 
affection  as  the  years  advanced.  The  marriage  of  Elaine 
pleased  him  on  the  score  that  her  life  and  leisure  were 
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settled,  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  stood  in  awe 
and  somewhat  in  criticism  of  the  kind  of  people  with 
whom  her  life  was  allied  by  the  marriage,  and  of  the  life 
which  he  imagined  such  people  lived  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
He  shared  with  Faniiy  the  idea  that  Alfred  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself.  Once  in  talking  it  over  with  old  Nancy, 
she  had  asked  him  how  Alfred  could  do  such  a  thing.  .  .  . 
“No  one  knows  the  way  of  a  fiddle,”  said  Nancy.  But 
they  both  knew  there  was  something  deeper  than  music 
in  that  marriage.  Nancy  was  too  well  versed  in  life  not 
to  see  that  Alfred  had  been  kidnaped.  And  Walter  Scott 
said:  “She  should  be  whipped  with  a  buggy  whip  for  doing 
that.  I  never  saw  the  like  of  these  children,  mother.  I 
don’t  understand  any  of  them.  There’s  Bertram  .  .  . 
well,  what  is  going  to  become  of  him  I  don’t  know.  The 
way  he  holds  people  up  for  advertising  and  printing.  I 
never  could  do  it.  He  does,  and  makes  people  like  it. 
The  little  devil  never  pays  anybody  himself.”  “I’m  afraid 
he’s  a  bad  one,”  said  old  Nancy. 

Thus  it  stood  with  the  Houghton  family  in  these  years. 
Elaine  was  traveling  in  Europe;  Alfred  was  living  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Bertram  was  gradually  supplanting 
and  undermining  his  father.  Old  William  and  Nancy 
were  living  in  peace,  as  they  had  always  done.  Amy  was 
married  and  gone  long  since.  They  were  alone,  except 
for  Uncle  Madison,  and  the  help  that  they  kept.  Nancy 
had  her  birds  and  her  flowers.  They  drove  about  the 
country  together,  visiting  old  friends,  and  they  sat  for 
long  hours  together  talking  of  many  things.  In  these  con¬ 
versations  Nancy  often  was  discoursing  or  chronicling; 
sometimes  it  was  by  way  of  explanation  of  Alfred’s  mar¬ 
riage,  or  Elaine’s  prosperity  was  the  theme,  and  a  fear 
expressed  for  the  result  of  what  Nancy  thought  might  be 
a  fast  life  for  her  in  New  York,  in  which  drink  and  late 
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hours  would  figure  as  destroying  factors.  But  here  these 
two  old  ones  sat  day  after  day  while  the  years  went  on, 
and  change  came  to  them  and  to  all  that  belonged  to  them. 
They  were  the  peaceful  and  unchanging  background  to 
the  less  stable  lives  to  which  they  had  given  origin. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Alfred  had  taken  a  small  house  in  Philadelphia  finally 
and  Ida’s  son  had  come  to  live  with  them.  This  boy, 
Ralph  by  name,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  a  coarse, 
hard  face,  pitted  and  leathery.  His  eyes  were  gray  and 
greedy.  He  was  strong,  voracious,  given  somewhat 
already  to  drink  and  to  gambling.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  Alfred  had  to  do  when  he  began  to  make  money  giving 
concerts,  was  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  of  Ralph’s.  He  had 
to  do  this,  or  see  the  boy  fall  into  serious  trouble,  and 
Alfred  paid  the  debt.  .  .  .  Alfred  did  not  seem  to  mind  it 
much,  for  Ida  had  said:  “He  is  only  a  little  boy  after  all. 
This  will  be  his  lesson.  He  will  never  do  such  a  thing 
again,  and  you  will  win  his  undying  affection  by  such 
generosity.”  But  in  addition  to  all  that,  Ida  carried  the 
purse.  She  went  with  Alfred  whenever  he  gave  a  concert; 
she  made  all  the  business  arrangements,  collected  the 
money  and  banked  it.  Alfred  spoke  in  humor  to  his 
friends  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  money,  that  Ida  had 
the  money.  It  ministered  a  little  to  his  sense  of  being  an 
impractical  genius  to  allow  this  arrangement  to  be.  Ida 
had  often  said,  “You  are  a  wonderful  genius,  but  you  have 
no  sense  of  business,  my  dear.”  And  he  would  say,  “I 
don’t  know  what  I  should  do  without  you.” 

Alfred  had  been  raised  in  the  household  of  Fanny  and 
therefore  he  was  not  sensitive  to  Ida’s  slovenly  ways,  her 
inability  to  get  a  meal,  and  the  care  she  kept  of  her  own 
person.  He  was  almost  wholly  oblivious  to  these  things. 
He  went  to  places,  to  be  sure;  where  there  was  order  and 
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comfort,  but  he  accepted  them  as  houses  of  a  different 
kind,  not  as  houses  kept  as  all  houses  should  be  .  .  .  if, 
indeed,  he  thought  about  it  at  all.  He  was  dreaming, 
preoccupied  with  his  music,  resting  in  the  confidence  that 
Ida  was  doing  all  things  for  the  best.  Meanwhile  she 
was  banking  the  money;  but  if  he  wanted  any  she  gave 
it  to  him,  and  thus  his  mind  was  not  aroused  to  danger 
by  any  suggestion  that  she  was  taking  what  he  earned  and 
keeping  him  out  of  it. 

They  had  not  been  married  a  great  while  when  Ida 
entreated  Alfred  to  take  out  some  life  insurance,  a  paid- 
up  policy,  which  in  ten  or  twenty  years  would  yield  at 
handsome  income;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death  would 
pay  her  enough  to  support  her.  Yes,  she  could  not  teach 
again,  she  feared,  and  that  protection  to  a  wife  was 
an  act  of  love.  Alfred  thought  so,  too,  though  it  strained 
his  purse  to  carry  the  policy  now.  However,  he  man¬ 
aged  it.  For  Ida  was  thrifty.  What  man  of  genius  had 
so  careful  a  warder  of  the  home  and  the  purse?  Of  all 
of  these  things  Ida  thought  as  time  went  on.  She  was  get¬ 
ting  visibly  older.  Her  hair  could  be  no  whiter.  But  her 
vitality  was  a  shade  less  than  it  had  been;  the  creases  in 
her  yellow  neck  deepened,  the  wrinkles  under  her  eyes 
multiplied.  And  what  would  happen  if  Alfred  took  fire 
over  some  other  woman?  His  playing  was  entrancing 
audiences.  Ida  knew  what  might  come  to  pass.  She  saw 
to  it  that  no  one  came  to  their  house  who  might  prove 
attractive  to  Alfred.  Once  he  had  wished  to  entertain 
a  group  of  musicians,  which  included  some  young  women. 
But  Ida  circumvented  that.  It  took  him  years  to  find  out 
that  he  had  been  isolated  by  Ida,  that  she  kept  people 
away  from  him  and  their  house,  and  that  she  had  com¬ 
pletely  expropriated  him  to  her  own  desires  and  plans. 

When  they  had  been  married  two  or  three  years  Alfred 
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gave  a  party  one  night  to  a  company  of  musicians  which 
included  Franz  Hessel,  the  pianist,  and  Evangeline  Pierce, 
who  had  made  an  unfortunate  debut  as  a  singer,  having 
been  seized  with  such  stage  fright  that  she  failed  com¬ 
pletely.  It  had  worn  her  down  with  regret,  and  though 
she  was  practicing  to  make  a  second  attempt,  she  was 
allaying  her  feelings  with  drink  at  times.  And  on  this 
night  both  she  and  Franz  Hessel,  who  came  together, 
were  in  a  slight  stage  of  intoxication.  The  company  was 
altogether  merry,  too  much  so  to  suit  the  soberer  spirit 
of  Ida  and  the  jealous  watchfulness  which  she  held  over 
Alfred.  He  must  not  get  away  from  her,  and  he  must 
not  be  initiated  into  a  life  which  he  might  like  better  than 
that  with  which  Ida  surrounded  him.  The  women  lighted 
cigarettes  while  Ida  was  out  of  the  room.  “You  might 
have  asked  my  consent  to  do  that,”  said  Ida,  with  a  sneak¬ 
ing  asperity,  when  she  returned.  “We  asked  our  host,” 
exclaimed  Evangeline  Pierce,  which  she  hadn’t  in  point  of 
fact;  but  it  was  the  singer’s  way  of  showing  her  contempt 
for  this  old  frump,  as  she  had  characterized  Ida  to  Franz 
Hessel  earlier  in  the  evening.  Then  when  there  was  music 
and  they  began  to  dance,  Evangeline  seized  Alfred  and 
made  a  few  turns  with  him.  She  was  just  enough  in  drink 
to  be  daring  and  insolent.  So  she  held  him  very  tight  and 
pressed  her  lips  against  his  throat,  while  Ida,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  do,  raged  secretly  and  finally  called 
Alfred  to  her  to  help  with  the  refreshments  that  were 
to  be  served.  How  was  she  to  manage  this  matter, 
which  foretold  a  change  perhaps,  and  the  beginning  of 
interest  which  would  lead  Alfred  to  far  fields  of  delight? 
These  women  were  all  young;  and  she  was  old.  They 
were  beautiful  and  she  was  plain.  They  were  interesting 
and  she  was  dull.  There  must  be  a  way  to  control  Alfred. 
At  all  events,  there  should  be  no  more  parties  like  this 
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one.  She  was  foolish,  she  thought,  not  to  have  prevised 
what  turned  out  to  be.  These  artists  were  all  reckless 
and  dissipated  and  licentious.  She  felt  her  inferiority  in 
their  presence  without  admitting  it  to  herself.  She  would 
hold  her  own  by  coarser,  but  none  the  less  effectual  tactics. 
“How  did  that  beautiful  boy  come  to  marry  that  old 
thing?”  asked  Evangeline  of  Franz  as  they  walked  away. 
Franz  did  not  know.  “It  is  simply  incredible  and  hor¬ 
rible.  Why,  she  will  suck  his  life  away.  She  has  him 
coiled  now  so  that  he  cannot  breathe.  I  couldn’t  look 
at  him  without  feeling  that  her  eyes  were  upon  me. 
And  that  remark  about  our  smoking.  If  he  had  any  spunk 
he  would  have  squelched  her  for  that.  Really  I  believe  he 
has  no  spirit;  or  perhaps  she  has  some  hold  on  him. 
Maybe  she  has  the  money,  or  has  helped  him  some  way. 
There  must  be  an  explanation.”  “I  don’t  know,”  said 
Franz. 

Alfred  had  many  engagements  as  time  went  on.  He 
was  a  very  fine  performer,  and  he  was  composing,  too. 
He  had  already  written  two  symphonic  poems  of  merit. 
He  was  making  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  Ida  was  putting 
it  away,  all  except  what  was  needed  for  their  living  and 
for  the  education  of  her  boy,  Ralph.  Alfred  was  paying 
for  that  on  the  score  of  family  duty.  Ida  had  got  that 
idea  into  his  mind,  and  as  Alfred  did  not  know  the  worth 
of  money,  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  or  less  did  not 
matter  to  him.  Besides,  he  did  not  have  the  handling 
of  the  money,  except  to  pass  it  on  to  Ida.  She  was  too 
clever  to  interfere  with  his  personal  outlays,  whatever  they 
were,  and  when  she  did  not  get  the  concert  fees  in  the 
first  instance,  she  took  without  question  from  Alfred 
whatever  he  turned  over  to  her.  Of  course  there  were 
the  insurance  dues  and  things  like  that  which  she  attended 
to  exclusively. 
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When  they  had  been  married  five  years  they  had 
enough  saved  to  buy  a  house.  Ida  had  found  one  not 
far  from  the  city  hall,  on  a  pretty  street.  It  belonged 
to  a  man  who  had  made  a  very  large  salary  in  one  of 
the  big  stores,  but  who  had  broken  down  and  was  now 
dying  of  a  tumor  on  the  brain.  His  wife  was  attending 
to  the  sale  of  the  house,  though  the  husband  had  mind 
enough  left  to  understand  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
Ida  saw  a  chance  to  get  the  house  for  little  or  nothing. 
These  people  could  not  afford  to  keep  it,  they  needed  to 
make  a  quick  sale,  and  Ida  played  upon  these  circum¬ 
stances.  .  .  .  She  took  Alfred  to  see  the  house. 

The  sick  man  sat  in  the  drawing  room,  near  the  double 
door  in  a  kind  of  shadow;  and  as  Ida  and  Alfred  came 
in,  conducted  by  the  wife,  a  sort  of  animal  moan  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  invalid,  which  was  his  tragic  attempt  to 
speak  to  them,  his  inarticulate  salutation.  He  moved 
feebly  in  the  chair  and  cast  his  eyes  wearily  around  the 
room.  Alfred  took  all  this  into  his  vision  and  was  almost 
sickened  for  sympathy  for  this  poor  fellow,  once  so  pros¬ 
perous  and  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
house  that  he  must  have  bought  or  built  with  pride  and 
delight  in  the  days  of  his  strength. 

Ida  hurried  from  room  to  room,  inspecting  the  house, 
looking  into  closets,  pushing  the  mistress  aside  in  her 
nervous  and  eager  rudeness.  “Does  this  go  with  the 
house?”  she  asked,  speaking  of  a  set  of  fireplace  utensils, 
a  heavy  pair  of  tongs,  a  shovel  and  a  poker,  all  done  in 
artistic  wrought  iron.  “Oh,  no !  ”  said  the  mistress.  “Those 
were  a  gift  to  me,  and  I  must  take  them  with  me.”  The 
sick  man  tried  to  articulate  something.  Ida  said,  “Well, 
I  must  have  these,  or  we  won’t  buy  the  house.”  There 
were  pictures,  too,  that  Ida  wanted,  and  some  of  the  rugs. 
Having  beaten  the  woman  down  to  the  last  figure  on  the 
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price  of  the  house,  from  $7,500  to  $5,500,  she  made  her 
throw  in  all  the  articles  of  furnishings  to  which  she  had 
taken  a  fancy.  The  woman  seemed  helpless  in  Ida’s  twist¬ 
ing  and  relentless  hands.  .  .  .  And  finally  the  bargain  was 
closed. 

The  sick  man  turned  in  his  chair  and  again  tried  to 
speak,  but  it  was  only  the  rolling  of  an  impotent  tongue, 
and  a  pathetic  turn  of  the  head.  Alfred  took  the  poor 
fellow’s  hand,  and  passed  out  with  Ida,  who  was  trium¬ 
phant  over  her  successful  haggling.  Alfred  saw  Ida  more 
clearly  after  this  than  before,  and  in  a  new  light.  He 
felt  ashamed  of  her  and  of  himself.  He  saw  himself  as 
an  entirely  different  order  of  being  from  her.  He  would 
rather  have  been  cheated  in  the  house  than  to  have  taken 
these  mean  advantages  of  people  who  were  broken  and 
desperate.  All  along  he  had  meant  to  have  the  house 
deeded  to  Ida,  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  home  if 
he  died  or  failed  to  go  on  with  supporting  her  through 
loss  of  health  or  otherwise.  Now  there  was  an  additional 
reason  for  wanting  her  to  hold  the  title:  he  felt  that  this 
was  blood  property,  wrung  from  helpless  hands  and  he 
did  not  want  to  have  the  title.  Such  was  the  working 
of  his  ideals.  And  the  house  was  deeded  to  Ida.  Perhaps 
he  could  live  in  it  without  the  Furies  haunting  him.  That 
remained  to  be  seen. 

That  afternoon  Alfred  strolled  away  from  Ida.  He 
went  to  Franz  Hessel’s  studio,  feeling  the  need  of  artistic 
spirits.  There  he  found  Evangeline  Pierce,  sitting  lei¬ 
surely  with  Franz  smoking  a  cigarette.  These  two  were 
glad  to  see  Alfred.  They  felt  a  deep  sympathy  for  him. 
They  had  talked  about  him,  wondered  about  his  intimate 
life,  how  he  could  bear  Ida,  what  he  did  to  recreate 
his  artistic  impulses.  They  welcomed  him  now  with 
smiles  and  warm  hands.  It  was  quite  clear,  whether 
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Alfred  saw  it  or  not,  that  Franz  and  Evangeline  were 
lovers  as  things  go  in  that  world  where  they  moved,  not 
passionate  or  plighted  lovers,  but  lovers  in  the  human  and 
rational  sense  that  recognized  life  and  the  ways  of  life 
that  brought  them  into  all  intimacies,  without  shame  and 
without  consequences.  Hence  the  talk  was  of  the  freest 
sort  at  this  moment  between  Franz  and  Evangeline,  about 
other  artists,  about  marriage,  about  the  free  life,  as  they 
called  it.  Evangeline  was  saying  that  perhaps  sometime 
she  would  be  married,  but  she  would  marry  no  one  unless 
she  had  lived  with  him  at  least  six  months  before  the 
ceremony.  This  was  not  exactly  new  doctrine  to  Alfred; 
he  had  heard  it  before  in  his  as  yet  not  extended  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  artists,  but  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
these  words  uttered  by  Evangeline.  Franz,  who  had 
something  of  a  philosophical  mind,  began  an  analysis  of 
people,  and  in  that  way  to  attempt  their  classification.  “It 
is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life,  the  greatest  and  profoundest 
irony  of  all,”  said  Franz,  “that  we  can  truthfully  say  such 
vile  things  of  those  avenues  of  sense  which  our  finest  feel¬ 
ings  prize  the  most,  and  out  of  which  all  that  is  loveliest 
in  life  comes  ...  all  our  aesthetics.  For  we  musicians 
know  what  the  feelings  are,  however  disguised,  or  trans¬ 
muted  or  modified,  from  which  our  best  work  flows  .  .  . 
the  power,  too,  which  makes  our  greatest  geniuses.  Now 
the  business  people,  the  materialists,  the  grabbers  are  not 
without  animal  passion,  without  sex  expression.  But  for 
the  most  part  it  is  something  hidden  with  them,  not 
through  delicacy  and  a  sense  of  sacredness,  but  because 
of  shame,  of  a  consciousness  that  the  love  impulse  is 
unclean.  With  us,  the  artists,  it  is  the  most  miraculous 
and  sacred  thing  in  human  nature,  and  if  we  laugh  about 
it  or  at  it  sometimes,  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  as 
we  might  smile  at  the  peculiarities  of  a  beloved  friend. 
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You  can  laugh  at  life,  for  life  is  strong  enough  to  protect 
itself;  but  to  laugh  and  to  make  jokes  of  the  death  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  is  to  laugh  at  death  itself.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  purists,  the  so-called  chaste,  avoid  jokes 
about  the  sex  functions,  and  that  would  show  them  pure 
enough  if  they  were  not  perfectly  willing  to  have  their  fun 
with  those  things  in  life  which  are  the  opposite  of  the  life 
activities.  You  know  what  I  mean.” 

Alfred  listened  to  this  with  rapt  attention.  And  Evan¬ 
geline  said:  “That  is  splendid,  Franz,  and  all  so  perfectly 
true.  For  what  can  be  lovelier  than  for  two  beings  who 
are  drawn  to  each  other  to  give  and  to  desire  to  give  to 
each  other  every  happiness,  and  if  it  be  done  in  purity 
of  vision  what  but  beauty  can  come  of  it?  I  wonder 
if  Alfred  believes  what  we  say?”  She  was  studying  him 
now,  for  there  was  a  sort  of  tacit  conspiracy  between 
Franz  and  herself,  as  well  as  between  all  the  artists  who 
had  seen  Ida,  that  Alfred  must  in  some  way  be  taken 
from  her  just  for  the  sake  of  his  art,  if  not  for  his 
own  happiness.  Alfred  merely  replied  to  her  question 
that  he  was  intensely  interested  and  wished  to  hear  the  dis¬ 
quisition  through, 

“There  are  two  expressions  in  life,”  Franz  continued, 
“one  that  might  be  generalized  as  expressions  of  the 
mouth,  the  gustatory  instincts,  and  all  their  connections, 
their  beginning  and  end,  their  entrance  and  exits.  The 
other  is  the  avenues  of  creation.  I  think  that  most 
pieties,  most  moralities,  most  laws,  belong  to  the  mouth 
and  its  connections,  and  to  these  belong  the  law  and  order 
people,  the  Puritans,  the  drivers  of  bargains,  the  church 
people,  and  naturally  the  Pharisees,  whom  Jesus  under¬ 
stood  so  well  and  denounced  so  bitterly.  Nothing  more 
need  be  said  beside  what  Jesus  said.  All  we  need  to  do 
is  to  apply  his  words.  Of  course  these  people  create  no 
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beauty,  project  no  visions  after  which  the  world  of  man 
makes  itself.  They  only  trade,  and  go  to  law,  and  save 
and  rob  each  other  and  whomsoever  they  can  rob.  Now 
the  people  who  are  fashioned,  bom  and  fashioned  out 
of  the  mouth  idea,  to  speak  like  Plato,  are  at  war  with 
those  who  are  born  and  fashioned  out  of  the  creative 
or  love  idea.  To  speak  of  Jesus  again,  it  is  the  fight 
between  money  changers  and  lilies.  And  that  is  not  all. 
These  two  principles  in  human  life  and  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  are  at  war  with  each  other.  Hence  people  are 
divided  against  themselves,  as  if  angels  of  purity  and 
devils  of  filth  were  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  same 
soul.  And  these  two  things  also  call  upon  each  other  for 
help  .  .  .  such  is  man’s  intertwined  condition;  the  mouth 
must  be  fed,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  race,  which  is  the  dream  that  projects  itself  from 
the  sex  function.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  creative 
power  must  be  strong  in  order  to  feed  the  mouth.  Strange 
that  these  two  things  should  ever  mock  each  other,  or 
be  so  intimately  associated  in  imagination  that  the  glory 
of  the  life  power  should  be  degraded.  Well,  to  repeat,  one 
set  of  people  because  of  their  mouths  regard  material 
things  as  the  whole  of  life.  These  are  the  money  makers 
and  savers,  the  worldly  successful  ones.  The  other  set 
regard  life,  beauty,  happiness  of  the  spirit,  nature,  as  the 
chief  things.  These  are  the  idealists,  the  lovers,  the 
artists.  And  I  can  pick  the  two  out  as  far  as  I  can 
see  them.” 

Evangeline  was  smoking  and  looking  intently  at  Franz, 
and  with  great  admiration.  “All  of  that  is  perfectly  splen¬ 
did,  Franz.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Alfred?” 

Alfred  nodded  his  head  and  said,  “Yes.”  They  both 
looked  at  this  beautiful  youth,  thinking  of  Ida  whom 
they  divined  so  well.  This  talk  was  in  part  for  its  effect 
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upon  Alfred.  And  after  he  had  gone  Franz  said:  “The 
very  idea  of  his  being  linked  to  such  an  old  battle-ax  as 
she  is!  We  must  break  it  up,  Evangeline.  Take  him, 
Evangeline,  and  lead  him  astray,  initiate  him  into  the 
great  mysteries.  That  will  be  a  starter.”  “How  you 
talk!”  she  said.  “Still  it  might  be  a  real  benefaction.” 
And  they  laughed. 

When  Alfred  came  home  that  afternoon  Ida  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  learn  where  he  had  been,  for  she  knew  that  he 
had  no  business  to  call  him  away  from  her.  She  asked 
him  when  he  entered,  and  he  told  her  quite  fully  of  the 
afternoon,  though  it  did  not  seem  fitting  to  relate  the 
philosophizing  of  Franz.  It  struck  too  closely  to  Ida  for 
that.  Then  Ida  began  to  warn  Alfred  about  the  two 
with  whom  he  had  been  visiting.  Evangeline  was  a  loose 
woman,  everyone  knew  that.  She  was  Franz’s  mistress. 
Franz  drank  too  much,  and  an  artist  could  not  do  that 
and  progress.  She  went  on  to  warn  him  of  possibilities 
in  his  blood.  “You  know  your  father  has  been  a  great 
drinker,  Alfred,  and  you  might  have  an  inheritance  of 
that  sort.”  This  stung  Alfred,  for  he  did  not  believe  that 
his  father  had  been  intemperate;  indeed,  he  knew  better 
than  that.  And  he  said:  “No,  Ida,  that  is  just  talk;  my 
father  is  not  and  never  was  intemperate.  That  is  a  lie 
that  has  always  passed  around.”  “Well,”  returned  Ida, 
“I  have  heard  that  your  mother  says  that.”  There  was 
no  denying  this.  Fanny  had  said  this  all  her  life  about 
Walter  Scott.  Alfred  felt  that  he  was  winged,  and  simply 
turned  to  other  subjects. 

They  were  in  their  new  house,  and  Ida  had  prepared  a 
reception.  She  had  invited  the  guests  and  made  all  the 
plans,  and  Alfred  was  not  consulted.  Soon  after  coming 
to  Philadelphia  she  had  allied  herself  with  one  of  the 
churches.  It  was  through  the  church  that  Alfred  had 
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made  his  first  money.  He  had  played  at  the  morning 
services  a  few  times.  Ida  had  learned  from  her  father, 
the  doctor,  that  the  church  is  an  institution  of  mutual 
aid,  as  well  as  a  place  of  worship  and  salvation,  and  she 
had  made  friends  in  the  church  in  Philadelphia  in  order 
to  advance  Alfred,  to  give  him  a  start.  Now  that  she 
was  to  have  a  house  warming  it  was  well  to  have  church 
people,  and  none  others,  both  from  what  might  be  gained 
from  it,  but  also  in  order  to  shut  out  the  artist  crowd, 
which  she  feared.  As  long  as  she  could  keep  Alfred  blind 
to  what  he  was,  without  diminishing  his  artistry,  that  was 
the  thing  to  do.  Alfred  was  not  so  self-absorbed,  so  star¬ 
gazing  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  wished.  He  knew 
very  well,  and  desired  youth  and  genius  about  him; 
indeed,  at  times  he  was  beginning  to  feel  stifled  as  if 
something  was  coiling  about  him.  But  the  question  was 
how  to  get  what  he  wanted,  what  he  felt  he  needed.  He 
couldn’t  always  be  going  to  the  houses  and  studios  of 
other  people;  and  if  not,  where  was  he  to  see  these  kin¬ 
dred  souls? 

“I  am  having  a  lot  of  lovely  people,”  said  Ida,  “to 
show  our  beautiful  house,  which  you  gave  me.  They 
are  the  nicest  people  I  have  ever  known  and  you  will 
love  them,  dear.  And  I  have  the  most  wonderful  refresh,- 
ments.  I  want  you  to  be  very  happy  and  to  make  your¬ 
self  interesting  and  agreeable  to  these  friends  of  mine.” 

The  night  came,  and  the  rooms  were  almost  full  of 
people.  Alfred  had  wanted  to  have  Evangeline  and  Franz 
and  the  others,  but  Ida  thought  it  unwise  to  mix  crowds. 
Besides  she  reminded  Alfred  if  it  should  come  to  the 
pass  that  they  were  to  be  interested  in  different  groups 
of  people,  that  he  had  already  had  the  cigarette  crowd 
and  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  change. 

Alfred  had  never  seen  so  many  frumps  together  before. 
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There  were  women  past  middle  age,  dull  and  diffident, 
with  strange  shames  written  in  their  eyes,  dressed  in 
bad  style  and  no  style,  eager  to  talk  to  him  of  music, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  it.  There  were  one-eyed  women, 
lame  women,  and  younger  women  of  ascetic  faces  and 
physiques ;  and  elderly  men  too  obviously  dressed  in  long- 
treasured  frock  coats.  They  were  all  tradespeople,  den¬ 
tists,  decayed  lawyers.  And  amid  these  corpses  Alfred 
stood  and  walked,  and  listened,  and  to  these  he  tried  to 
talk.  Ida  had  dressed  herself  in  a  blue  satin  skirt  and 
a  magenta  waist.  She  had  put  a  silver  ornament  in  her 
hair,  which,  however,  had  a  tendency  to  escape  the  pins 
in  a  disorder  about  her  ears.  She  was  grotesque  enough; 
but  amidst  the  others  she  was  not  to  be  marked  out. 

Ida  had  gone  too  far.  She  had  her  way  at  considerable 
cost  to  herself.  Alfred  was  revolted  by  this  reception. 
For  the  first  time  he  awoke  to  Ida’s  taste,  her  ways,  in 
a  definite  appreciation.  He  told  her  in  so  many  words 
after  the  guests  had  departed  that  he  was  bored  to 
death  and  that  if  she  did  a  thing  like  that  again  he  would 
absent  himself.  “Very  well,  my  dear,”  she  replied  softly. 
“I  do  nothing  regardless  of  your  good,  your  happiness. 
And  if  you  do  not  wish  these  people  around  you,  they 
shall  not  come.  I  want  you  to  have  useful  friends.  Now 
Mrs.  Stickel,  the  lady  with  one  eye.  She  is  enormously 
rich,  and  she  wanted  to  see  you,  and  she  spoke  to  me 
of  having  you  give  a  concert  at  her  house.  She  has  a  pipe 
organ  in  the  house,  and  she  could  bring  you  in  contact 
with  many  rich  people.  You  have  to  consider  these 
things,  you  dear  dreamer.  Your  cigarette-smoking  friends 
may  be  delightful  enough  but  they  can  never  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you  but  diversion.”  Ida  was  looking  intently 
at  Alfred  as  she  talked.  She  saw  his  face  soften,  yield, 
an  acquiescence  come  into  his  eyes,  the  argument  that  she 
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was  advancing  take  hold  of  him.  She  also  knew  that 
she  could  wear  him  down,  that  while  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  work,  in  study,  in  composition  of  symphonic  poems, 
that  she  could  go  around  him,  under  him  and  have  her 
own  way.  Yes,  and  if  the  time  ever  came  that  he  was 
interested  in  another  woman,  there  would  be  a  way  to 
handle  him  then,  particularly  if  she  built  her  defense  now 
in  anticipation  of  such  a  thing. 

From  time  to  time  Alfred  was  given  beautiful  things 
by  admiring  friends.  Once  he  was  presented  with  an 
amber  cigarette  holder  filigreed  in  gold;  another  time 
he  was  sent  a  case  of  rare  wine.  There  were  also  gifts 
of  beautiful  books,  engravings,  and  other  choice  articles. 
So  many  of  these  things  disappeared.  Of  course  he  was 
a  dreamer  and  mislaid  things,  and  forgot  where  he  had 
put  them.  But  he  was  sure  that  he  had  always  left  them 
in  his  study.  The  cigarette  holder  disappeared;  some 
of  the  books.  Then,  how  could  engravings  vanish  from 
the  walls  unless  someone  took  them?  Alfred  could  reason 
thus  far  about  worldly  affairs.  Then  there  was  the  case 
of  wine.  Ida  was  sure  that  a  woman  whom  she  had  in 
the  house  to  clean  had  taken  the  wine,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  something  of  a  lift  to  pack  off  a.  box  like  that. 
Ralph  had  been  a  drunkard,  but  Ida  was  charging  the 
folly  to  wa3rward  companions  who  had  given  Ralph 
whisky.  No,  Ralph  would  not  take  the  wine.  Alfred 
had  not  specifically  accused  him,  but  it  all  seemed  very 
strange. 

One  of  Ralph’s  chums  was  a  man  named  Winwood 
Black,  a  small  dark-eyed,  rat-mouthed  fellow  of  twenty,  a 
hungry-looking  dog,  who  went  as  he  chose  about  the 
house,  even  into  Alfred’s  study.  One  day  Alfred  found 
Ralph  and  Winwood  together  in  there.  They  were  looking 
at  the  score  of  one  of  Alfred’s  compositions,  and  they 
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both  stood  their  ground  as  Alfred  entered,  and  began  to 
ask  him  what  this  and  the  other  notations  meant.  “You 
mustn’t  touch  these,”  said  Alfred,  “and  I  rather  you  did 
not  come  in  here.  The  rest  of  the  house  should  be 
enough.” 

This  reproof  did  not  fease  either  one  of  them.  Win- 
wood  twitched  his  rat  mouth  like  the  animal  itself  when 
scenting  food  and  began  to  urge  Alfred  to  loan  Ralph  $800 
with  which  he  might  buy  a  half  interest  in  a  business 
that  Winwood  was  conducting.  “I  have  no  money,”  said 
Alfred  in  childlike  explanation.  “Oh,  you  make  lots  of 
money,”  said  Winwood.  “And  your  wife  says  that  some 
day  some  of  these  compositions  may  make  you  rich.  She 
expects  it  to,  doesn’t  she,  Ralph?”  “Sure,”  said  Ralph, 
Alfred  began  to  see  that  many  people  were  hungry,  and 
that  the  hungry  ones  want  to  feed  off  those  that  work. 

During  all  this  while  Ida  knew  that  Ralph  was  stealing 
Alfred’s  property,  that  he  took  the  wine  and  the  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  the  cigarette  holder.  She  set  herself  to  the 
hiding  of  these  derelictions.  She  saw  herself  in  this  boy; 
for,  as  she  had  taken  stationery  and  napery  and  spoons 
from  hotels  in  the  old  days,  she  understood  the  tendency 
which  leads  to  these  spoliations.  It  was  really  innocent 
enough,  unless  it  were  known.  Then  it  might  be  exag¬ 
gerated  into  importance.  To  say  that  one  has  been  robbed 
of  a  case  of  wine  sounds  very  badly,  unless  one  makesi 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  by  a  stepson, 
who  might  think  he  had  a  right  to  it,  and  out  of  a  house 
in  which  the  stepson  rightfully  lived.  Then  the  age  of 
the  boy  is  to  be  considered.  So  Ida  with  something  of  a 
thief’s  ferocity  of  denial,  lied  for  Ralph  and  protected  him. 
And  when  Ralph  repeated  his  regret  over  the  loss  of  the 
engravings  and  said  that  he  could  not  understand  what 
had  become  of  them,  Ida  said  with  some  spirit  tha,t  she 
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did  not  want  to  hear  any  more  about  the  matter,  that 
they  were  gone  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  They 
had  cost  him  nothing,  therefore  why  complain  as  if  he 
had  sustained  a  great  loss?  Since  he  knew  nothing  about 
who  took  them  he  had  no  right  to  hint  that  Ralph  was 
responsible  for  their  loss.  Such  things  clung  to  a  young 
man  entering  life,  and  coming  from  a  stepfather  would 
be  doubly  damaging.  So  what  could  Alfred  do?  He 
wound  up  by  asking  Ida  to  keep  these  boys  out  of  his 
study,  and  Ida  said  that  was  quite  right  and  that  she 
would  do  all  she  could  to  that  end.  “Though,”  she  added, 
“I  am  pretty  busy  generally  about  the  house,  and  since 
people  come  and  go  around  here  as  you  might  suppose, 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  keep  very  valuable  articles 
under  key,  the  same  as  one  would  do  at  a  hotel.  Maids 
and  serving  women  will  steal.” 

Meanwhile  Ralph  had  taken  and  lost  one  job  after 
another.  He  wouldn’t  go  to  school  and  he  wouldn’t 
work.  How  did  he  live?  Well,  he  had  his  meals  and  a 
place  to  sleep  in  this  house;  and  it  was  easy  for  Ida 
to  give  him  spending  money  when  she  chose.  She  carried 
the  purse. 

As  the  time  passed  Alfred  became  a  well-known  violin¬ 
ist,  commanding  good  prices  for  concerts.  He  was  also 
giving  advanced  lessons  at  profitable  charges.  He  was 
keeping  up  his  life  insurance,  rather  Ida  attended  to  that. 
He  had  made  friends  with  a  coal  operator  in  New  York 
who  helped  to  good  investments.  These  he  took  in  his 
own  name,  because  at  the  time  the  securities  were  ready 
the  good  friend  had  already  made  them  out  that  way, 
not  knowing  of  Ida’s  managerial  supremacy.  Alfred 
accepted  them  as  they  were  written,  and  did  not  have  them 
changed.  He  told  Ida  what  they  were  and  where  they 
were.  She  planned  to  have  them  transferred  to  herself. 
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But  that  must  not  be  abruptly  proposed,  it  must  come 
about  fortuitously  and  happily. 

Alfred  had  also  made  many  friends.  He  was  known 
as  a  strange  young  man  married  to  an  old  woman.  Per¬ 
haps  women  did  not  figure  in  his  life  .  .  .  that  was  true 
of  some  artists  who  saw  an  advantage  in  concentrating 
all  their  vitality  in  their  art.  Many  women  had  made 
advances  to  Alfred  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  But  it  had  not  entered  his 
mind  as  yet  to  be  faithless  to  Ida.  No  cellular  change 
had  come  over  him  up  to  this  time,  that  mysterious 
transformation  known  to  biologists  which  makes  a  human 
being  like  his  mother,  or  some  ancestor,  for  many  years 
of  his  life,  and  then  suddenly  almost,  makes  him  like  his 
father,  or  some  other  ancestor,  at  another  period  of  his 
life.  Also,  he  had  been  associated  to  some  extent  with  a 
pianist  who  was  either  wholly  celibate,  or  else  was  an 
Uranian.  And  this  associate  had  talked  to  Alfred  of  that 
life  that  seemed  best  for  an  artist  consecrated  to  his  work, 
namely,  the  life  of  denial.  The  truth  was  that  Alfred’s 
relation  to  Ida  had  very  quickly  after  their  marriage 
become  one  of  brother  to  sister.  She  did  not  wish  it  so, 
and  often  sought  to  arouse  him,  but  his  whole  life,  her 
unmagnetic  nature,  something  of  the  Dante  idea  which 
had  got  into  his  mind  at  college,  bound  his  nature  in  a 
fretwork  of  abstinence. 

Alfred  held  little  correspondence  with  his  mother;  but 
he  often  sent  a  word  to  his  father,  and  always  some 
remembrance  on  Christmas  or  on  his  birthday.  Walter 
Scott  had  grown  very  proud  of  Alfred,  and  even  men¬ 
tioned  his  triumphs  in  the  Gazette  at  times.  He  talked 
about  these  things  with  old  Nancy,  who  was  equally  stirred 
by  Alfred’s  successes.  She  felt  that  her  desire  for  music 
had  run  to  a  climax  of  talent  in  the  grandson.  Yes,  he 
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was  a  tall  pea:,  and  Nancy  told  Walter  Scott  of  her  attempt 
to  keep  the  short  peas  and  the  tall  peas  apart  by  placing 
them  in  separate  bags  that  spring  that  he  was  coming  into 
the  world.  And  that  now  she  knew  that  they  had  crossed 
anyway,  and  as  in  the  case  of  a  “short”  husband  and 
a  “tall”  wife,  some  of  the  children  would  be  “tall”  and 
others  “short.”  She  had  observed  this  in  life.  ...  As 
for  Ida,  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  “Dear  Walter,  you 
are  like  my  uncle  who  came  with  my  grandmother  and 
me  to  Whitehall  from  Kentucky.  He  had  no  head  for 
business  whatever.  And  Alfred  is  like  him  and  like  you 
.  .  .  ‘short’  peas  in  that  way.  And  even  if  Ida  is  stingy 
and  saving,  it  is  the  best  thing.  She  will  preserve  Alfred’s 
earnings.  A  fiddler  needs  someone  of  the  kind  in  his 
life.  At  the  same  time,  it  sounds  a  little  cracked  for  a 
man  to  marry  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 
Twenty  years  is  too  much  of  a  difference.” 

Then,  as  between  Elaine  and  Alfred  there  was  growing 
an  intimacy.  She  wrote  him  from  many  places  while 
abroad,  expressing  the  wish  that  he  was  along  to  gain  the 
inspiration  of  the  wonders  she  was  seeing.  It  must  be 
sometime.  And  as  she  was  the  most  generous  of  beings, 
she  was  offering  to  send  him  sometime,  if  he  did  not 
have  the  money  himself. 

And  thus  the  days  were  passing  for  all  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Elaine  and  Robert  were  gone  a  year  in  Europe,  and 
she  returned  an  altogether  different  woman  in  respect  to 
her  understanding  and  her  bearing.  She  was  now  lovelier 
than  ever,  quite  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  New  York, 
her  adoring  mother-in-law  thought.  She  had  brought  back 
many  beautiful  gowns  from  Paris,  and  Robert  had  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  necklace  of  pearls,  a  wonderful  dinner 
ring,  a  beautiful  emerald  and  many  lesser  jewels.  She 
had  seen  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany;  and  they  had 
gone  into  paths  not  habitually  followed,  like  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Before  that,  they  had  dreamed  together  along 
the  Riviera  and  by  the  Italian  lakes.  Robert  had  been 
over  this  ground  more  than  once  before.  He  was  an  expe¬ 
rienced  traveler,  had  seen  all  these  places  with  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  conducted,  so  to  speak.  Now  it  was  his 
delight  to  have  Elaine  enjoy  it  alt  with  the  fresh  appetite 
of  a  first  impression.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  her. 

When  they  returned  Mrs.  Downer  gave  a  reception  of 
some  magnificence  for  Elaine.  She  was  proud  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter-in-law,  of  her  personality,  and  of  the  genius 
which  she  showed  of  making  herself  so  quickly  into  a) 
woman  accomplished  and  at  ease.  She  was  no  longer 
the  lovely  wild  flower  which  had  been  taken  suddenly  from 
the  soil  of  Whitehall,  and  brought  to  New  York  with  the 
dew  and  moss  of  the  woodland  still  clinging  to  it.  She 
was  on  an  equality  of  breeding  and  bearing  with  the  most 
sophisticated  people  who  came  to  Mrs.  Downer’s  recep¬ 
tion.  How  had  she  done  all  this?  It  must  be  the  excellent 
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blood  that  was  in  her.  For  Mrs.  Downer  had  looked  at 
old  Nancy  at  the  wedding  and  marveled  at  the  perfection 
of  her  features,  the  patrician  cast  of  her  face.  Well,  she 
had  seen  the  same  things  in  Walter  Scott.  And  as  for 
Fanny,  she  was  not  lacking  in  good  looks,  and  in  any  case 
one  had  to  defer  to  Fanny’s  brilliancy  of  mind.  This 
making  one’s  self  at  home  in  a  new  world  of  fashion  and 
wealth  was  a  matter  of  wit  after  all,  though  beauty  might 
help. 

Elaine  had  a  perfect  aversion  for  Ida.  Her  plan  was 
to  make  no  trouble  between  Ida  and  Alfred;  at  the  same 
time,  Ida’s  slovenly  habits,  her  uncleanness,  revolted 
Elaine  at  every  pore  of  her  being.  How  a  fastidious  artist 
like  Alfred  could  marry  such  a  creature  was  beyond  her 
understanding.  She  determined  that  she  would  have  Ida 
about  her  as  little  as  possible;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
she  could  conceive  of  no  situation  other  than  the  illness 
of  Alfred  which  could  induce  her  to  go  into  Ida’s  home. 

Elaine  brought  presents  from  Europe  for  everyone: 
a  necklace  of  Italian  corals  for  her  mother,  a  dress,  a 
cloak,  and  many  little  things;  a  meerschaum  pipe  for  her 
father;  a  wonderful  silk  muffler  for  Bertram;  a  silk 
Arabian  shawl  for  old  Nancy  and  a  set  of  gold  buttons 
for  old  William.  For  Ida  she  brought  material  for  a 
new  dress  and  for  Alfred  a  pair  of  diamond  cuff  buttons. 
She  sent  these  things  down  to  Ida  with  a  cordial  note, 
saying  that  she  hoped  to  see  them  soon.  She  wished,  in 
fact,  never  to  see  Ida  but  she  was  afraid  of  Ida,  not  for 
her  own  sake,  but  for  Alfred’s  sake.  In  a  woman’s  intui¬ 
tional  way  she  prophesied  trouble  for  Alfred  and  Ida.  This 
unnatural  alliance  could  not  last  forever  between  a  woman 
such  as  she  was,  twenty  years  older  than  her  husband, 
and  a  man  like  Alfred,  whose  talent  was  growing  and 
whose  life  would  bring  him  more  and  more  into  contact 
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with  the  rich  material  of  life.  And  Elaine  saw  in  Ida’s 
face  all  greeds  and  all  tyrannies.  She  knew  that  Alfred 
could  never  be  any  match  for  Ida  in  a  worldly  contest,  in 
a  battle  for  money  or  spoils.  She  already  knew  of  Ida’s 
machinations  in  respect  to  life  insurance  and  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  from  his  concerts;  and  also  something  of  the  creature 
Ralph,  who  had  been  loaded  upon  Alfred  by  this  unspeak¬ 
able  Medusa.  Well,  it  was  something  that  time  would 
have  to  solve;  and  Elaine  meant  to  act  cautiously  and 
await  developments. 

It  happened  that  Ida  was  ill  about  this  time,  and  could 
not  go  to  New  York  when  Alfred  wished  to  nm  up  to  see 
Elaine  and  hear  of  her  trip  abroad.  Alfred  sat  on  the 
bed  where  Ida  was  lying  and  told  her  that  he  wanted  to 
see  Elaine,  but  he  hated  to  go  to  New  York  without  her. 
That  was  really  his  feeling,  and  he  said  it  so  tenderly  that 
Ida  was  moved  to  something  resembling  emotion.  She  was 
not  given  to  impulses  of  any  sort.  Her  whole  nature  was 
deliberative,  cautious,  lurking,  and  with  a  patience  that 
no  polar  bear  watching  by  a  break  in  the  ice  for  prey, 
could  surpass.  Nevertheless,  before  she  knew  it  she  told 
Alfred  to  go  on,  that  later  she  could  come  with  him.  He 
would  be  running  up  soon  again;  they  had  business  mat¬ 
ters  there  together  which  must  be  attended  to  soon.  And 
so  Alfred  took  his  way. 

When  Elaine  saw  that  he  had  come  alone  she  was 
delighted.  She  asked  after  Ida,  expressed  sympathy  for 
Ida’s  illness  ...  all  this  to  watch  and  wait  for  some 
revelation  from  Alfred  himself.  She  did  not  wish  to 
wound  him,  nor  to  frighten  him  out  of  possible  confidences. 
Well,  it  was  all  opportune  that  he  was  alone,  and  a  good 
chance  for  her  to  bring  him  in  contact  with  some  of  her 
new-found  friends  of  quality  .  .  .  this  distinguished  and 
beautiful  brother  of  hers.  So  she  sent  out  the  word 
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quickly  that  Alfred  had  come  to  town  and  to  luncheon, 
and  to  do  her  the  happiness  to  meet  him.  And  all  but  a 
few  managed  to  be  present,  though  the  summons  was 
hasty  and  other  engagements  had  been  made.  They  were 
broken  in  some  instances  to  be  at  this  luncheon;  for 
Alfred’s  name  was  known  in  New  York  and  he  was  a 
center  of  interest.  Alfred  had  a  new  vision  this  day. 
Here  were  the  people  that  he  liked,  with  whom  he  could 
exchange  ideas,  who  understood  him,  who  admired  him. 
And  Elaine,  devoted  and  proud  of  her  brother,  warmed 
him  into  the  best  expression  of  himself.  This  brother' 
and  sister,  beautiful  of  person  and  brilliant  of  mind, 
dazzled  the  company  with  their  humor  and  their  accounts 
cl  places  and  events.  It  was  altogether  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  occasions. 

And  after  the  guests  had  gone  and  Elaine  saw  that  they 
had  time  for  it,  she  suggested  a  ride  through  Central 
Park  and  up  the  Riverside  Drive.  He  was  not  returning 
to  Philadelphia  until  the  seven  o’clock  train.  And  ah, 
this  was  happiness!  After  all  the  aridity  of  Whitehall, 
the  shames  that  had  been  theirs  as  children,  their  poverty, 
the  inharmonious  life  between  their  father  and  mother,  to 
come  to  this  bliss!  Elaine  honored  in  her  beauty  by  all 
this  comfort,  these  beautiful  things,  this  devoted  young 
husband,  and  this  new-found  mother  who  was  more  tender 
toward  her  than  ever  Fanny  had  been.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  Alfred’s  rise  in  the  world  of  art.  “You  will  go 
on,  darling,  to  all  triumphs.  I  believe  in  you  so  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

They  held  hands  like  lovers.  Returning  to  the  Park 
they  got  out  of  the  victoria  for  a  brief  stroll.  Elaine  was 
studying  Alfred.  She  wanted  to  ask  about  Ida,  about  his 
intimate  feelings.  But  she  forbore.  He  was  silent  at 
times,  looking  down  as  they  walked.  Once  when  he 
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glanced  up  at  her  she  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  was  not  thinking  of  this  terrible  marriage 
which  he  had  made.  “What  is  the  matter,  darling?”  she 
asked,  taking  his  hand;  for  she  knew  that  he  would  either 
tell  her,  and  then  she  would  have  the  right  to  know;  or 
else  he  would  mask  himself,  and  then  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  the  privacy  of  his  being.  He  took  her  hand  and 
said,  “Nothing  but  happiness,  darling,  nothing.”  But 
it  was  not  true.  He  was  thinking  that  his  whole  environ¬ 
ment  was  ugly,  arid,  cold,  loveless,  without  color,  with¬ 
out  life;  and  this  day  he  had  been  brought  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  these  things. 

Elaine  sensed  all  this,  for  there  was  an  air  of  profound 
loneliness  about  Alfred.  It  infected  her  like  a  mist.  She 
also  felt  that  he  was  unhappy  with  Ida  and  that  some 
day,  not  distant,  Alfred  would  tell  her  all. 

This  visit  that  Alfred  made  to  Elaine  without  Ida  was 
t5^ical  of  many  that  followed  it  in  the  five  years  between 
the  beginning  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia  and  the  bu5dng 
of  the  house.  In  that  time  Elaine  had  become  a  thorough 
New  Yorker,  and  Alfred  had  grown  to  standing  in  the 
musical  world  and  to  prosperity.  Ida  was  keen  enough 
to  suspect  Elaine,  though  Elaine  was  careful  to  treat  Ida 
with  a  certain  courtesy,  even  if  studied.  But  it  was  not 
Ida’s  way  to  stand  aloof  from  people  who  disliked  her, 
if  there  was  a  chance  for  her  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
relationship.  Hence  she  never  refused  an  invitation  that 
Elaine  extended,  and  she  made  much  of  the  fact  in  boasts 
to  her  friends  that  Alfred’s  sister  was  Mrs.  Robert  Downer 
of  New  York,  the  wealthy  society  woman.  She  plumed 
herself  mightily  whenever  she  could  say  that  she  had 
lunched  with  Mrs.  Downer,  or  that  she  was  going  to* 
New  York  to  visit  her.  In  a  word  she  made  the  most  of 
the  situation  and  simply  swallowed  her  chagrin  whea 
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little  things  came  to  pass  that  showed  her  clearly  enough 
that  Elaine  tolerated  her  only  for  Alfred’s  sake. 

As  time  went  on  she  endured,  though  with  ill  grace, 
Alfred’s  visits  alone  with  Elaine,  such  as  he  had  made 
after  her  return  to  Europe,  though  she  did  her  best  always 
to  be  along.  This  was  the  repeating  situation  that  made 
Alfred  become  more  and  more  definitely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  Ida  clung  to  him,  that  she  had  coiled  about  him, 
and  that  he  could  not  shake  her  loose  except  with  the 
greatest  effort.  She  had  no  life  of  her  own  whatever. 
She  had  no  friends  of  her  own  worthy  of  the  name;  she 
had  no  relatives  but  her  boy  Ralph.  At  times  Alfred 
was  inclined  to  pity  her  destitute  condition,  though  was 
it  not  much  better  than  when  he  married  her?  Even  at 
that  he  felt  that  she  should  make  life  for  herself,  and  that 
she  should  not  cause  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  thief, 
in  the  act  of  thieving,  every  time  he  wished  to  see  his 
sister  Elaine. 

Often  in  these  visits  Elaine  and  Alfred  talked  of  the 
subject  of  love.  In  her  own  case  the  courtship  between 
her  and  Robert  had  been  intense  to  a  certain  feverishness 
and  nervousness.  Robert  was  so  eager  to  be  married. 
He  could  not  abide  a  postponement  of  the  time,  and  so  it 
had  taken  place  as  he  wished.  Then  she  could  not  but 
remember  how  his  rapture  exhausted  itself,  almost  in  a 
day,  nay  in  an  hour,  and  how  she  was  left  wondering  and 
in  a  restless  discontent.  The  next  day  Robert  was  tender 
but  a  mist  had  come  over  the  brightness  of  his  passion. 
It  had  relumed  itself,  and  steadied  itself  into  a  warming 
glow,  but  it  had  never  been  the  same.  She  had  written 
to  Alfred  something  in  suggestion  of  these  things;  and  now 
in  their  talks  she  would  have  been  glad  to  discuss  them 
with  him,  but  she  could  not  bridge  the  delicacy  that 
stood  between  them.  She  had  no  complaint  in  particular 
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to  make  of  Robert,  yet  he  was  much  away  from  her,  his 
business  occupied  him.  And  already  in  these  few  years 
she  had  heard  little  things  that  made  her  suspect  that  he 
was  having  gallant  romances  of  a  mild  sort  along  the 
way.  When  these  subjects  came  up  between  her  and 
mother  Downer,  the  older  woman  smiled  complaisantly 
and  remarked  that  all  men  were  bad,  that  her  husband  bad 
gone  his  way,  and  that  she  made  no  objection,  deeming 
it  wiser  to  let  him  alone. 

So  in  these  talks  with  Alfred,  Elaine  sometimes  asked 
him  what  love  was.  She  loved  Robert  Downer,  at  least 
there  was  a  bond  between  them.  But  was  she  not  think¬ 
ing  of  keeping  the  riches  and  the  place  that  had  come  to 
her  through  this  marriage?  Around  her  were  women 
struggling  to  attain  what  had  come  to  her  so  easily,  and 
those  who  were  willing  to  give  themselves  for  social 
position,  with  the  reverence  and  the  awe  that  is  paid  it 
by  the  crowd.  Everywhere  Elaine  seemed  to  see  the 
struggle  which  could  only  be  interpreted  by  the  questions, 
how  can  I  get  riches,  how  can  I  keep  my  riches;  and  Elaine 
wondered  if  gold  were  not  the  most  powerful  factor  in  life, 
around  which  every  other  thing  constellated  itself,  and 
swung  itself  in  an  orbit  of  subservience.  If  there  were 
exceptions  to  these  principles,  they  were  the  case  of  Al¬ 
fred’s  and  Elaine’s  grandfather  and  grandmother.  Surely 
Alfred  had  made  no  material  gain  in  marrying  Ida,  and 
what  romantic  sustenance  could  he  find  in  her?  She 
wondered  about  this.  Did  they  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife?  What  was  this  relationship? 

But  in  the  case  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmother 
all  was  different.  If  any  two  in  the  world  had  loved  each 
other  it  was  Nancy  and  William.  What  wealth  of  vitality 
their  love  had  transmitted  to  Walter  Scott,  and  even  to 
herself  and  to  Alfred! 
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One  day  when  Alfred  came  to  New  York  he  told  Elaine 
that  he  was  going  to  Chicago  and  while  there  he  would 
run  down  to  Whitehall  to  see  all  the  relatives.  This  was 
his  first  visit  since  his  marriage  to  Ida.  He  had,  after 
some  difficulty,  left  her  behind  for  this  trip.  Elaine  had 
made  a  number  of  visits  to  her  mother,  but  had  never 
found  them  agreeable.  Fanny  still  pursued  Walter  Scott 
with  epithets  and  depreciation;  the  house  was  kept  in  the 
same  careless  way.  There  was  no  peace  and  no  beauty 
there.  Bertram  was  more  clearly  becoming  his  father’s 
enemy,  more  definitely  usurping  his  father’s  interests  in 
the  newspaper.  And  Walter  Scott,  unable  to  resist,  had 
schooled  himself  to  endure.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  what 
happened  so  long  as  he  was  let  alone.  For  these  reasons 
Elaine  had  not  paid  a  visit  to  her  people  for  some  time 
now;  but  she  took  enthusiasm  in  the  prospect  of  going 
with  Alfred.  At  least  there  would  be  delight  in  seeing 
Nancy  and  William.  And  the  brother  and  sister  set  off 
together. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Elaine  wished  Robert  to  go  along  with  her,  but  he 
abhorred  the  west,  and  he  had  no  interest  in  Walter  Scott 
or  Fanny,  or  the  old  grandfather  and  grandmother.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  prone  to  accept  at  more  than  their  worth  all 
the  intimate  things  which  Elaine  had  told  him  during  their 
courtship.  Yes,  it  is  folly  for  children  to  soil  their  own 
nests;  the  hands  that  do  so  are  reslimed  with  the  filth  of 
which  they  would  be  rid  in  the  confession.  Robert’s 
associates  had  married  women  from  their  own  set,  who 
brought  wealth  or  distinction,  or  family  connections. 
Elaine  had  brought  Robert  nothing  but  herself.  He  loved 
her,  yes,  but  there  were  times  when  he  wished  that  her 
people  had  an  estate  in  Virginia  to  which  he  could  go 
with  her  to  hunt  or  ride,  to  drink,  and  in  which  to  disport 
himself.  Instead  there  was  this  old  farm  in  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  impossible  home  of  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny 
with  its  hate  and  its  strife,  and  its  barrenness  of  every¬ 
thing  delightful. 

“No,”  Robert  said,  “I  have  seen  that  place  for  the  last 
time,  I  hope.  There  is  nothing  there  for  me.  Besides 
if  Alfred  is  going  with  you,  what  do  you  want  of  me? 
Go  on,  my  dear,  and  have  as  good  a  time  as  you  can — 
which  won’t  be  much.” 

On  the  way  out  Elaine  and  Alfred  talked  much  of  their 
father  and  mother,  and  tried  to  make  them  out.  Why 
was  Fanny  a  scold?  Who  was  at  fault  for  their  unhappi¬ 
ness,  was  it  Walter  Scott  or  Fanny?  Which  one  of  the  two 
had  the  better  mind?  Nothing  could  surpass  Fanny’s 
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quickness,  her  swift  intuitions.  But  what  S  potential 
power  was  Walter  Scott!  Had  he  wounded  her  in  some 
way  during  their  courtship,  and  had  she  been  all  her  life 
taking  revenge  for  it?  He  had  not  been  a  business  suc¬ 
cess,  not  for  a  long  while,  and  even  now  he  was  not  very 
prosperous.  That  is  enough  to  madden  a  proud  woman. 
Elaine  remembered  the  old  days  of  green  wood  for  the 
kitchen  stove,  the  insults  that  were  heaped  upon  Alfred 
by  the  tradespeople  because  Walter  Scott’s  credit  was 
not  good.  How  Walter  Scott  used  to  lie  on  the  floor  and 
sleep,  in  a  mild  state  of  intoxication.  Did  he  drink  even 
more  than  was  evident  from  these  occasions?  Thus  the 
brother  and  sister  talked  over  the  whole  story  of  their 
father  and  mother,  which  they  saw  now  with  such  dif¬ 
ferent  eyes  from  those  of  their  earlier  years.  Elaine 
through  her  own  marital  experience  could  see  that  Walter 
Scott  might  have  done  something  during  the  honeymoon 
that  would  have  inflicted  lasting  distaste  upon  Fanny.  She 
knew  her  mother  as  a  highly  organized,  sensitive,  passion¬ 
ate  woman,  out  of  an  eastern  environment  thrown  into  the 
vulgarity  of  a  western  town  and  amid  people  that  revolted 
her.  Add  poverty  to  this,  childbearing,  loneliness  in  the 
country,  in  the  shabby  village,  and  that  instinctive  hatred 
of  her  blood  for  Walter  Scott’s  relations  and  one  could 
understand  Fanny’s  irritable  temper,  her  ungoverned 
tongue.  She  was  a  fine  animal  galled  in  traces  and  by 
loads  that  belonged  to  plugs.  Yes,  this  was  it.  Elaine  went 
on  at  length  to  tell  Alfred  that  she  understood  it  all  now, 
that  if  she  had  been  placed  similarly  she  would  have  been 
less  patient  than  Fanny.  But  Alfred  leaned  in  sympathy 
with  his  father.  He  believed  that  on  the  whole  Walter 
Scott  had  done  his  best  and  that  he  had  received  no  sup¬ 
port  from  Fanny,  and  little  from  his  children. 

Elaine  and  Alfred  arrived  in  Whitehall  on  the  evening 
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train  and  went  first  to  their  father’s  house.  They  were 
going  to  visit  the  grandparents  the  next  day  or  later. 
Fanny  had  called  in  a  woman  to  help  her  get  the  dinner, 
but  as  usual  something  went  wrong.  She  was  in  and  out 
of  the  kitchen  in  spite  of  the  help  she  had  for  the  occasion, 
red-faced  and  distressed.  Walter  Scott,  Elaine,  Alfred, 
and  Bertram  sat  in  the  front  room  and  waited  for  dinner 
to  be  served.  They  talked  of  New  York,  of  Europe,  of  the 
newspaper,  of  Bertram’s  genius  for  business,  for  such 
was  W^ter  Scott’s  fond  opinion.  Sometimes  Fanny  came 
and  sat  for  a  moment.  Her  eyes  were  very  intense,  and 
with  a  certain  anxiety  if  not  anger.  Once  she  said:  “If 
you  had  only  ordered  the  things  a  little  earlier.  It  is  a 
shame  to  keep  the  children  waiting.  Where  did  you  get 
that  chicken?  From  the  old  lady’s  home?”  Walter  Scott 
protested  that  the  butcher  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  ten¬ 
der  spring  fowl.  “You  believed  him!  ”  was  Fanny’s  laconic 
sneer.  “Why,  yes,  believed  him;  you  see  now  they  put 
rubber  over  the  breast  bone,  so  it’s  no  use  to  pinch  their 
breasts.”  “No,  not  for  rubber  heads.”  “Now,  mother,” 
said  Elaine,  “it  makes  no  difference.  We  are  having  a 
wonderful  talk  and  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  dinner.” 
“Oh,”  said  Fanny,  “I  believe  in  order  and  in  punctuality 
and  this  grates  on  me.”  They  all  laughed,  even  Elaine; 
and  Bertram,  who  could  beard  Fanny  with  greater  im¬ 
punity  than  any  of  them,  guffawed  and  said:  “Punctu¬ 
ality!  Well,  that  is  a  joke.”  And  Fanny  swept  out  of  the 
room. 

When  they  sat  down  Fanny  said  she  was  too  tired  to  eat. 
Her  face  was  red  and  dripping  with  sweat.  She  was  fan¬ 
ning  herself  and  refusing  the  food  that  was  passed  her. 
Altogether  her  martyrdom  cast  a  gloom  over  the  meal. 
In  a  pretentious  way  she  began  to  ask  about  the  New 
York  people  whom  she  had  met  on  her  visit  there.  Ah, 
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how  beautifully  they  lived!  Fanny  ventured  the  opinion 
that  such  was  the  life  for  which  she  was  intended;  but  that 
no  one  could  tell  what  would  befall  one.  So  many  things 
were  out  of  key  and  proportion  in  this  life.  Walter  Scott 
looked  down  at  his  nose  and  stoically  ate  his  dinner.  Elaine 
thought  he  was  the  most  cowed  human  being  of  her  whole 
acquaintance,  and  it  filled  her  with  sorrow.  There  was 
no  delight  at  this  dinner. 

Walter  Scott  went  uptown  for  the  mail  immediately 
after  the  meal,  and  while  Fanny  was  busying  herself  in 
the  kitchen,  needlessly  it  seemed,  Elaine  and  Alfred  sat 
in  the  front  room  and  talked  while  they  waited  for  Fanny 
to  join  them.  Bertram,  full  of  business,  had  gone  to  the 
office.  “This  is  my  last  visit,”  said  Elaine,  “unless  there  is 
a  death  or  some  real  need  for  me  to  come.  I  always  labor 
under  the  illusion  that  there  is  delight  here.  I  don’t  know 
why  I  do.  There  can’t  be.  There  is  no  change  here  and 
never  can  be.  Here  I  have  come  bringing  gifts  to  every¬ 
one,  wanting  to  give  happiness,  and  to  have  it,  and  this 
is  what  happens,  and  what  always  happens.” 

“Who’s  at  fault?”  asked  Alfred,  meaning  to  imply  that 
his  mother  was.  “All  of  them,”  said  Elaine.  “There’s 
nothing  right  about  this  house  and  never  was.  I  am 
sorry  for  mother,  and  for  father,  too,  but  they  are  both 
so  blind  to  the  ways  of  happiness.  Oh,  let  us  go  out  and 
see  the  old  folks  and  then  go  back.  There  is  no  use.” 

And  the  next  day  they  went  to  the  farm.  Bertram  had 
no  interest  in  the  farm,  and  no  particular  affection  for  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  He  had  come  into  life 
after  their  affection  had  been  taken  by  Alfred  and  Elaine, 
but  he  did  not  reciprocate  what  interest  the  old  people 
found  it  possible  to  bestow  upon  him.  As  for  Fanny  she 
would  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  visiting  the  old  squaw, 
as  she  termed  Nancy.  Walter  Scott  was  eager  to  go.  The 
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result  was  that  he  came  to  the  door  with  a  carriage  from 
the  livery  and  called  to  Elaine  and  Alfred  to  come  along. 
They  hurried  eagerly  out  of  the  door,  followed  by  Fanny, 
who  gave  them  a  smile  and  a  word  of  kindly  parting.  She 
looked  very  tender  and  pathetic  at  this  moment,  standing 
alone  in  the  door.  “Come  with  us,  darling,”  pleaded 
Elaine.  But  Fanny  smiled  and  pleaded  much  to  do.  She 
turned  sorrowfully  into  the  door  as  they  drove  off.  And 
Elaine  cried,  “It  is  too  bad.”  “Well,  hell,”  exclaimed 
Walter  Scott,  “she  knows  she’s  welcome,  and  if  she  won’t, 
she  won’t.  She’s  been  acting  this  way  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  I  am  used  to  it.  Let  her  rip.”  He  was  in  an 
elation  in  this  hour  of  delight  with  his  son  and  daughter; 
he  felt  full  of  strength  and  endurance.  The  day  was  fine. 
Nothing  of  the  pathos  that  Elaine  perceived  in  Fanny  had 
penetrated  to  his  mind. 

And  now  all  was  changed.  They  arrived  at  the  farm 
a  little  before  the  noon  hour,  and  here  were  Nancy  and 
William  all  dressed  in  their  best  attire  ready  to  receive 
them.  “I  believe  you  are  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
world,”  said  old  Nancy,  taking  Elaine  in  her  arms.  “What 
do  they  say  about  you  in  New  York?  Tell  me.”  She  kissed 
Elaine  over  and  over . . .  yes,  Fanny  had  kissed  Elaine  too, 
but  not  in  this  eager  and  passionate  way.  “And  you, 
Alfred,  what  a  fellow  you  are,  let  me  see  you.  And  they 
say  you  can  play  the  fiddle  to  beat  the  world.  Where’s 
your  fiddle?”  When  she  heard  he  had  not  brought  it 
she  was  visibly  disappointed.  There  was  much  laughter. 
Elaine  had  brought  presents  for  Nancy  and  William. 
“What  a  child  you  are!”  said  Nancy.  “I  never  saw  such 
a  generous  heart.  And  how  is  your  husband?  You’re 
happy  yet,  aren’t  you?  Well,  there’s  only  one  way  ...  do 
right  by  each  other,  be  truthful  with  each  other,  help  each 
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other.  Don’t  be  selfish  with  each  other.  Then  all  will 
be  well.” 

Old  Nancy  had  a  maid  who  had  been  in  her  service  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Everything  went  on  as  regularly 
as  the  tick  of  the  old  clock  on  the  mantel,  and  at  noon, 
yes,  the  clock  was  just  striking,  when  the  meal  was  ready. 
Ah,  how  different  this  was  from  last  evening!  Nancy,  too, 
was  in  her  best  spirits.  She  talked  and  laughed  and 
jested  with  William.  It  was  a  merry  dinner  ...  they  all 
stayed  for  the  night,  too.  Elaine  did  not  think  that  her 
father  should  do  this.  But  he  had  no  regard  for  Fanny. 
He  paid  up  her  tongue  lashings  with  indifferences  to  her 
feelings  in  matters  of  this  kind,  always  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  offered  or  his  own  delight  was  involved.  But 
early  the  next  day  they  drove  back  to  Whitehall,  for 
Elaine  and  Alfred  wanted  to  return  to  New  York  as  soon 
now  as  possible. 

Bertram  came  over  to  the  livery  stable  as  they  drove  in. 
He  wanted  Alfred  and  Elaine  to  see  the  newspaper  plant, 
and  what  he  had  done  since  becoming  a  half-partner  in 
the  business.  He  took  them  to  see  the  new  job  press  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Franklin  hand  press  which 
Bertram  said  Walter  Scott  would  have  kept  forever.  One 
cannot  do  business  these  days  with  such  facilities  as  a 
hand  press.  Then  there  was  the  new  paper  cutter.  For¬ 
merly  the  job  paper  had  been  cut  with  a  knife.  That  was 
too  slow,  and  the  knife  left  ragged  edges  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing.  He  had  also  added  several  new  fonts  of  type.  The 
old  nonpareil  type  was  worn  out.  “Father  would  have 
gone  on  forever  with  this  old  stuff.”  An  engine  had  been 
put  in  to  run  the  newspaper  press.  Formerly  the  press 
was  turned  by  a  boy  hired  for  the  occasion.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  hours  to  run  off  the  edition;  now  it  could  be  done  in 
something  less  than  an  hour.  In  the  office  itself  the  desks 
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and  furnishings  were  new.  Files  were  kept,  indexes,  the 
banking  account  was  checked  every  month  by  an  ac¬ 
countant;  the  bills  were  collected.  No  losses  now  from 
neglected  debts  to  the  paper!  All  of  this  had  cost,  and 
how  Walter  Scott  did  rebel  when  Bertram  started  out  on 
this  course  of  rehabilitation  and  expenditures!  Now  he 
was  glad  enough,  according  to  Bertram.  “Yes,”  said 
Walter  Scott  mildly.  “I  guess  it  is  all  right.” 

They  returned  to  the  house  to  find  Fanny  gone.  She 
was  out  somewhere  paying  a  call.  The  woman  who  had 
got  the  dinner  was  there  washing  the  dishes  and  cleaning 
house.  It  was  in  the  disorder  of  brooms  and  brushes. 
Soon  it  would  be  supper  time,  and  it  did  not  look  as  if  the 
way  could  be  cleared  for  the  meal,  there  was  so  much 
confusion.  When  Fanny  did  come  her  mood  was  hard, 
even  to  Elaine.  “I  can’t  stay  here  while  all  of  you  are 
off  visiting.  It’s  selfish  of  you  to  ask  me.”  “Why,  mother, 
darling,”  said  Elaine,  “we  were  not  asking  you  to.”  “Did 
you  have  a  good  time?”  Fanny  asked.  “Oh,  yes,  mother, 
the  only  drawback  was  the  fact  that  you  were  not  there.” 
“Not  me,”  said  Fanny.  “Your  father  should  have  stayed 
with  me  or  returned  last  night.  He  hasn’t  a  particle  of 
dignity,  not  to  speak  of  loyalty  to  me.” 

What  could  be  done  with  these  two,  thought  Elaine. 
She  and  Alfred  talked  it  over  all  the  way  to  New  York, 
until  they  were  tired.  They  resolved  that  nothing  ever 
could  be  done.  And  at  last  Elaine  wished  never  to  see 
Whitehall  again. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Ii>A  was  more  definite  in  her  dislike  for  this  visit  west 
and  the  association  that  it  had  meant  between  Elaine  and 
Alfred  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  As  Alfred  ap¬ 
proached  the  door  on  his  return  he  sensed  in  advance  the 
mold,  and  the  desolate  stillness  with  which  he  knew  it  to 
be  invested.  He  found  himself  repeating  the  lines  of 
Shelley: 

“When  I  return  to  my  cold  home  you  ask, 

Why  I  am  not  as  I  have  lately  been” 

And  there  was  Ida  to  receive  him,  and  with  a  certain 
quizzical  look  to  search  out  his  nostalgia,  and  his  growing 
discontent.  She  sat  down,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Well,  how 
far  did  the  conspiracy  against  me  go  this  time?”  She 
wanted  to  know  about  the  trip  and  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
what  his  father  and  mother  were  doing,  and  Bertram, 
and  how  Elaine  enjoyed  the  trip,  and  also  what  was  the 
news  from  New  York.  “Did  you  feel  quite  satisfied  in 
not  taking  me?”  she  asked.  And  Alfred  replied  that  she 
could  go  any  time  herself,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
her.  Yes,  but  if  Ida  went  by  herself  for  what  would  it  be, 
and  whom  would  she  see?  Indeed,  there  was  no  way  for 
her  to  go  this  time,  a  thing  she  knew  perfectly  well.  Fanny 
would  not  have  let  her  enter  the  house;  and  even  old 
Nancy  had  no  patience  with  a  woman  who  had  snatched 
a  man  as  young  as  Alfred.  The  whole  matter  of  her  going 
with  Alfred  and  Elaine  was  impossible.  But  that  fact 
did  not  soften  Ida’s  resentment, 
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Why  had  he  found  a  home  that  was  so  much  like  the 
home  that  his  mother,  Fanny,  made  for  Walter  Scott? 
Why  had  he  not  married  a  woman  like  grandmother 
Nancy,  who  spread  delight  wherever  she  went?  Surely, 
wisdom  is  not  passed  on  to  the  next  generation.  In  one 
phase  of  the  matter  he  had  repeated  the  mistake  of  his 
father.  And  if  his  father  in  some  inexplicable  way  was 
at  fault  for  the  Walter  Scott  home,  in  what  way  was  he 
at  fault  for  this  home  which  he  had  tried  to  make  for 
himself  and  Ida? 

A  kind  of  nausea  came  over  Alfred  as  he  sat  with  Ida. 
She  was  dressed  in  rags,  none  too  clean,  her  hair  was  in 
disarray;  she  was  pretending  to  clean  house.  Ralph  came 
in,  and  that  was  a  shock  to  Alfred’s  feelings.  He  had  come 
from  happier  scenes  still  carrying  with  himself  the  tone 
and  the  color  of  old  Nancy’s  joyous  personality  and  all 
her  surroundings:  her  flowers,  her  birds,  her  delightful 
interests,  her  love  for  her  husband,  old  William.  And 
now:  this  boy  with  his  whelked  face,  his  raucous  voice, 
his  clandestine  ways!  And  Ida  too,  staring  at  him  with 
her  gray,  inquiring  eyes!  Alfred  pleaded  that  he  must  go 
out  for  a  little  while;  and  without  saying  what  his  mission 
was  he  arose  and  departed.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
him?”  asked  Ralph  of  Ida.  “Oh,  nothing,”  she  said. 
“He’s  just  been  with  his  relatives,  and  that  always  makes 
him  different  for  a  while.” 

Alfred,  by  some  strange  dimness  of  design,  went  straight 
to  the  studio  of  Evangeline  Pierce.  Her  door  was  locked, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  rapped  than  she  opened,  at  first 
cautiously  to  see  who  it  was;  then  she  flung  it  wide  open 
and  welcomed  him  in.  “Why,  Alfred,”  she  exclaimed, 
“how  nice  of  you  to  come !  ” 

She  was  in  a  state  of  nerves  herself,  and  told  him  so. 
She  was  very  fond  of  Franz  Hessel,  and  they  had  been 
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lovers  in  a  sweet  and  irresponsible  way,  though  perhaps 
the  interest  had  occupied  Evangeline  more  deeply  than 
that.  Franz  went  about  a  great  deal  and  had  many 
women  for  all  of  that.  But  he  was  married,  with  no 
disposition  in  particular  to  sever  his  existing  ties,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  to  make  any  other.  The  truth  was  at  this 
moment  that  Evangeline  was  longing  for  Franz.  She  had 
been  expecting  to  see  him  these  two  days,  and  he  had 
failed  her.  And  it  was  not  five  minutes  before  Alfred 
knocked  at  Evangeline’s  door,  that  Franz  had  telephoned 
that  he  could  not  see  her  today.  “Oh,  what  is  the  use!” 
Evangeline  had  exclaimed  to  herself  with  a  spray  of  tears 
in  her  eyes.  “One  always  waits  and  longs.” 

Then  there  was  the  knock,  and  here  stood  Alfred;  and 
how  beautiful  he  was,  and  wistful,  and  starved!  And 
what  cloudy  splendors  in  his  eyes,  as  of  the  sun  battling 
with  dark  storms.  He  came  in  and  seated  himself  on  the 
draped  couch,  clasped  his  hands  around  his  knees,  and 
looked  at  Evangeline.  “What  is  the  matter,  Alfred,  dar¬ 
ling?”  she  asked  with  a  musical  tenderness  in  her  voice. 
Her  coal-black  hair,  very  abundant  too,  her  large  gray 
eyes,  the  fineness  of  her  arched  nose,  her  trim,  tall  figure, 
made  a  very  startling  picture  as  she  stood  before  Alfred, 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  press  her  ques¬ 
tion;  but  instead  went  to  her  sleeping  room,  which  was 
next  this  studio  of  hers,  and  brought  some  wine  for  Alfred. 
He  did  not  partake  of  stimulants  often,  but  now  he  craved 
something,  and  he  took  a  generous  drink.  Then  Evan¬ 
geline  lighted  a  cigarette  and  began  to  talk.  If  she  told 
the  truth,  she  was  most  self-revealing,  and  if  she  made  up 
what  she  said  she  was  in  a  neurotic  condition,  born  of 
stifled  amorousness.  In  either  case,  she  went  on  to  say 
that  she  wondered  why  all  men  regarded  her  as  a  subject 
of  rape,  and  why  no  man,  unless  it  was  Franz,  had  ever 
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treated  her  other  than  as  a  convenience.  Also,  she  had 
been  drunk  lately,  and  then  drunk  again;  and  she  had 
been  pursued  by  a  Frenchman  on  the  quest  she  always 
inspired  in  men.  She  felt  soiled  and  worn  and  weary. 
“And  you,  dear  Alfred,  I  know  so  well  what  hurts  you, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  talk  of  that.”  Later,  however, 
when  she  had  taken  more  wine,  and  Alfred  had  done  so 
too,  she  said  with  a  burst  of  feeling:  “Get  rid  of  that 
woman,  get  rid  of  her.  She  is  killing  you.  We  all  see  it. 
It  is  a  loathsome  relation.  Oh,  Alfred!  get  rid  of  her 
at  once.” 

Such  a  hurt  look  came  into  Alfred’s  face  that  Evange¬ 
line  came  over  to  the  couch  and  sat  beside  him,  placing 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  They  were  soft,  white  arms, 
scented  with  something  delicate,  like  wild  flowers;  and 
he  could  feel  the  soft  cushions  of  her  hip  enveloping  his. 
Her  lips  were  parted  in  a  sweet  expectancy,  showing  her 
white,  conical  teeth  which  all  pointed  to  the  center  of  her 
mouth,  giving  it  delicacy  and  beauty.  She  leaned  toward 
Alfred,  kissing  him  on  the  cheek.  Her  lips  were  soft  and 
moist,  and  as  she  kissed  him  she  said:  “Be  glad,  darling, 
that  you  are  an  artist.  For  we  artists  know  what  love  is, 
the  sweetest  thing  in  this  world.  It  is  the  opposite  of  hate 
and  malice.  It  means  always  to  be  kind,  and  among  us, 
the  artists,  it  is  mostly  so.  We  master  our  hatreds  better 
than  the  so-called  moral  people.  How  can  artists,  who 
should  understand  everything,  treasure  enmities  or  of¬ 
fenses?” 

Alfred  turned  his  lips  to  hers  and  became  blind  in  a 
kiss.  “I  am  a  very  bad  girl,  according  to  worldly  standards, 
Alfred  darling.  You  see,  I  feel  toward  men  as  I  think 
Christ  must  have  felt  toward  the  race  when  he  expressed 
infinite  pity  for  them.  I  know  what  men  desire  and  how 
mad  they  are,  and  how  tortured.  And  what  a  little  thing 
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it  is  for  a  woman  to  do  to  give  herself  that  the  circuit  of 
life  may  be  completed  and  not  defeated.  Oh,  I  have  done 
it  so  often;  and  when  I  can  look  at  it  this  way  and  keep 
out  the  evil  suggestions  of  the  world,  or  my  surmises  of 
what  they  think  of  me,  which  may  be  wrong,  I  have  no 
regrets  at  all.” 

She  arose  and  went  to  her  room,  flinging  herself  upon 
the  bed.  Alfred  supposed  that  she  had  gone  for  some¬ 
thing  and  sat  waiting  for  her.  She  did  not  return  and  he 
called  to  her.  She  did  not  answer,  and  he  tiptoed  to  the 
door  and  looked  in.  Seeing  her  lying  with  her  face  half 
in  the  pillow,  he  went  to  her.  “Are  you  ill,  Evangeline?” 
After  a  time  she  shook  her  head.  Then  he  leaned  down, 
overcome  by  great  passion  and  tenderness  and  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek.  He  drew  her  head  up  to  his.  She  turned 
over,  resting  upon  her  back,  and  looked  with  wide  eyes 
into  his.  Then  Alfred  closed  his  eyes  and  forgot  every¬ 
thing  in  life  but  that  which  stirred  within  him  like  a  little 
light  trying  to  become  life,  and  which  arose  like  a  star 
and  entered  and  became  lost  in  the  luminous  mist  that 
enveloped  them  both. ... 

It  was  almost  eight  o’clock  when  they  left  the  studio 
to  repair  to  a  German  restaurant,  one  of  those  most  pat¬ 
ronized  of  the  Bohemians.  And  when  Alfred  had  taken 
Evangeline  to  her  studio  and  arrived  home,  it  was  well 
toward  eleven  o’clock.  He  had  forgotten  his  key,  some¬ 
thing  he  often  did;  but  it  had  never  seemed  so  untoward 
as  now.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  after  a  moment  there  was 
a  light  in  the  hall,  the  door  was  opened,  and  there  stood 
Ida  in  a  soiled  cotton  nightdress,  her  white  hair  braided 
down  her  back,  and  suspicion  written  in  her  eyes.  She 
smelt  the  wine  on  Alfred’s  breath.  “You  have  been  having 
a  good  time,  I  suppose.”  “Yes,  with  Franz  Hessel,”  he 
replied.  “And  with  Evangeline  too,  no  doubt.”  “No.” 
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What  should  she  say  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this?  The 
idea  of  inspiring  him  with  fear  was  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  her  and  she  came  out  with  it.  “They’ll  ruin  you. 
Remember  your  father  about  the  drink  matter.  You  will 
get  some  terrible  disease  if  you  are  not  careful,  if  you  are 
ever  untrue  to  me.”  Ida  was  not  sure  whether  that  event 
had  come  to  pass  or  not.  She  had  no  jealousy  in  the  sense 
of  a  lover’s  jealousy,  therefore,  perhaps,  less  intuition 
than  a  lover  would  have  had.  “What  are  you  saying?” 
said  Alfred.  “I  went  with  Franz  Hessel  for  dinner,  we 
did  have  some  wine,  and  we  talked.  Others  came  along. 
It  isn’t  so  very  late.”  Well,  what  had  happened  to  Ida 
to  really  disturb  her?  She  owned  the  house  and  all  it 
contained.  She  managed  Alfred’s  business.  Nothing 
could  take  away  her  living  from  her,  since  nothing  could 
cause  her  to  lose  this  house  and  the  money  she  had 
laid  away.  Yes,  let  Alfred  have  a  little  fling.  Anyway, 
she  would  show  no  more  of  her  hand  now.  He  had  no 
place  to  sleep  but  with  Ida.  How  could  he?  Well,  the 
wine  helped  him,  and  the  soft  fatigue  into  which  he  had 
fallen  soon  closed  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Alfred  and  Ida  had  been  married  about  six  years.  He 
was  twenty-five  and  she  was  forty-six.  She  had  begun  to 
use  glasses,  first  as  if  her  eyes  for  distant  use  needed  cor¬ 
rection;  they  always  had  for  that  matter.  Then  it  was  not 
long  before  she  had  to  use  them  to  read.  That  was  really 
the  matter  all  the  while.  She  tried  to  hide  this  evidence 
of  her  age  from  Alfred,  but  he  caught  her  once  with  the 
glasses  on,  and  so  pretense  was  futile.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  Ida’s  health  was  perfect.  She  did  not  work  to  any 
extent,  she  rested  a  great  deal,  she  had  no  nervous  drains. 
In  any  slight  indisposition  she  immediately  went  to  bed 
and  cared  for  herself.  She  was  one  of  the  kind  bent  upon 
living  forever,  if  possible.  Her  heart  was  as  dry  as  sum¬ 
mer  dust,  and  would  perhaps  burn  to  the  socket. 

Alfred  had  been  offered  a  place  as  an  instructor  in 
Chicago,  and  the  money  attraction  was  too  alluring  to 
resist,  particularly  to  Ida.  Then,  he  would  have  the  same 
chance  for  concert  work.  And  so  they  had  rented  the 
house,  rather  Ida  had.  The  rent  would  come  to  her  and 
she  would  put  it  away  for  a  rainy  day. 

Alfred  had  many  friends  about  Philadelphia.  He  re¬ 
gretted  to  leave  them,  and  Evangeline  in  particular.  They 
had  been  intimates  all  the  while  since  that  afternoon  of 
Alfred’s  initiation.  He  often  went  to  see  her,  sometimes 
finding  Franz  with  her,  sometimes  finding  her  gone  to  New 
York.  He  was  not  in  love  with  Evangeline,  yet  a  little 
twinge  went  through  him  when  he  thought  and  even  felt 
sure  that  she  was  to  others  also  what  she  was  to  him. 
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“Things  like  that  are  not  to  think  of,”  Evangeline  had  said 
once.  “For  if  it  were  true,  it  would  make  no  difference 
between  you  and  me.  Get  the  reality  always,  Alfred 
dear.” 

All  along  Elaine  had  been  unfailingly  kind  and  tactful 
with  Ida,  though  hardly  able  to  endure  her.  She  had 
entertained  her  in  New  York,  never  with  guests,  but  en 
jamUle.  She  had  given  her  clothes  from  time  to  time,  and 
articles  of  adornment.  She  had  endeavored  by  suggestion 
and  example  to  bring  Ida  out  of  her  slovenly  ways,  get 
her  to  take  better  care  of  herself,  comb  her  hair,  brush 
her  teeth,  keep  her  dresses  pressed,  mended  and  fastened. 
But  all  had  availed  nothing.  Ida  went  her  way,  even 
against  open  words  upon  these  delicate  subjects.  She  and 
Elaine  had  had  a  few  words  at  times.  Ida  retreated  into 
the  matter  of  the  money  for  fine  living.  She  said  to  Elaine: 
“It  is  easy  for  a  woman  of  wealth  to  be  well  groomed. 
But  not  so  easy  for  a  poor  woman,  like  I  am.  When 
Alfred  makes  more  money  I  hope  to  be  as  presentable 
as  anyone.  For  that  matter  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
myself  now.” 

At  last  Elaine  gave  up  the  fight.  Still  she  strove  for 
Alfred’s  sake  to  be  politic  with  Ida.  And  now  that  they 
were  moving  away,  and  would  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  her 
life  more  than  formerly,  she  decided  to  give  them  a  fare¬ 
well  party.  They  were  passing  through  New  York  en 
route  to  Chicago.  Elaine,  therefore,  gave  a  dinner  in¬ 
viting  artist  folk,  who  cared  nothing  for  Ida’s  appearance, 
but  who  admired  Alfred;  and  after  the  dinner  she  was 
given  a  box  party  to  a  gay  new  play  that  was  having  a 
run.  Robert  had  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  dinner. 
He  would  go  with  some  cronies  to  the  club  and  turn  up 
later  at  the  theater.  And  he  went  to  the  club,  drank  a 
good  deal  of  wine,  and  stopped  off  on  the  way  to  the 
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theater  at  the  house  to  see  how  his  pet  English  bull  was 
coming  on,  since  he  had  called  in  the  dog  doctor  to  see 
what  ailed  the  animal. 

Elaine,  Alfred,  Ida,  and  the  rest  were  in  the  box  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  play,  and  wondering  from  time  to  time  what  had 
become  of  Robert.  It  was  ten  o’clock  at  last  when  Robert 
came  in,  dressed  in  a  dinner  coat,  flushed,  his  hand  in  a 
surgeon’s  bandage.  Elaine  was  startled.  “What  is  the 
matter,  Robert?”  she  asked  in  pained  surprise.  “The 
dog  bit  me,”  he  answered  thickly.  He  was  breathing 
slowly  and  heavily  from  the  wine.  At  last  he  told  Elaine 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  house  to  get  his  opera  glasses, 
that  as  he  opened  the  door  the  dog,  which  was  lying  near, 
sprang  at  him  and  bit  him  severely  in  the  leg,  that  thought¬ 
lessly  and  in  anger  he  had  taken  hold  of  the  dog  and  tried 
to  master  it,  and  that  his  hands  had  become  lacerated  in 
the  contest.  The  dog  had  been  taken  to  a  specialist  for 
examination  for  rabies  and  he  had  gone  to  a  Pasteur 
station  for  treatment.  “Oh,  it  was  nothing!  ”  Robert  was 
one  of  those  human  beings  destined  to  all  kinds  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  illnesses.  He  had  had  pneumonia  and  made  a 
quick  recovery,  and  typhoid  too.  He  had  been  nearly 
drowned  as  a  boy,  and  had  been  cut  in  a  fight.  He  had 
gone  through  all  these  luckless  things,  and  he  was  not 
alarmed.  But  a  thrill  of  horror  shot  through  the  heart  of 
Elaine.  There  was  no  more  enjoyment  for  her  this  eve¬ 
ning.  Too  bad,  said  the  others.  Even  if  the  worst  were 
to  befall  Robert,  what  more  could  be  said?  The  evening 
ended,  faded  out  into  something  of  fear  and  sorrow. 
Elaine  kissed  Alfred  good-by  with  listless  lips  and  with 
a  show  of  tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  she  went  home  with 
Robert  to  toss  sleeplessly  for  the  night. 

And  it  wasn’t  many  days  before  the  worst  came.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  for  Robert  that  medical  skill  could  devise, 
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but  he  died  in  great  agony  at  last,  leaving  Elaine  pros¬ 
trated  and  indeed  distracted.  Alfred  and  Ida  were  in 
Chicago  when  the  news  came,  settling  themselves  in  a 
little  apartment  on  the  South  Side.  But  Alfred  left  quickly 
for  New  York  to  be  with  Elaine  in  these  tragic  hours.  He 
arrived  for  the  funeral,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
saw  a  dead  face,  not  the  face  of  a  stranger  either,  but  of 
one  who  had  been  in  his  life,  and  could  not  now  be  objec¬ 
tified  as  a  spectacle  merely.  It  entered  into  his  being,  this 
still,  white,  frozen  summation  of  being  that  had  so  lately 
laughed  and  feasted  at  the  table  of  life.  The  services  were 
held  in  the  back  library,  only  a  few  present.  Alfred  took 
Elaine  upon  his  arm  as  they  passed  out.  And  when  they 
returned  from  the  cemetery,  it  was  already  time  for  him 
to  hurry  to  his  train  for  the  west.  His  life  called  him. 
And  Elaine  and  Mrs.  Downer  had  immediately  planned 
to  go  abroad.  The  paths  of  this  brother  and  sister  diverged 
here  for  many  years,  never  to  be  so  intimate  again. 
“What  is  life?”  Alfred  was  asking  himself  as  the  train 
sped  up  the  Hudson  toward  Albany.  He  was  wondering 
if  it  had  any  use  at  alll 
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Alfred’s  apartment  was  south  of  Sixty-third  street,  in 
a  commonplace  neighborhood  of  new  buildings,  cheaply 
built,  housing  clerks  and  tradespeople.  It  was  on  the  third 
floor.  Below  them  lived  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  stores,  on  the  first  floor  a  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his 
large  family  had  their  abode.  He  was  an  agent  of  one  of 
the  railroads,  in  the  freight  office.  They  were  soon  known 
to  each  other  all  around,  but  their  interests  were  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  Alfred  had  begun  to  see  that  Ida  made 
no  friends,  she  had  no  intimates.  In  Philadelphia  she  had 
belonged  to  a  few  clubs  that  cost  little  or  nothing  for  the 
membership,  and  she  seemed  to  love  to  get  on  committees 
where  she  could  exercise  her  executive  faculties,  such  as 
they  were,  and  sometimes  be  a  little  newspapered.  But 
she  had  no  affection  for  anyone  cind  no  need,  it  seemed,  for 
association.  Such  a  thing  as  having  someone  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea  was  wholly  foreign  to  her.  She  cared  nothing 
for  conversation,  for  visiting.  And  their  new  neighbors 
who  were  inclined  to  welcome  her  at  first  soon  saw  what 
she  was  and  thus  she  took  her  place  with  them  after  the 
same  fashion  that  she  had  done  with  the  people  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Alfred  was  soon  deep  in  his  work.  That  was  at  once 
his  strength  and  his  weakness,  the  ability  to  concentrate. 
But  for  this  he  would  have  been  more  alert  to  Ida  and 
what  she  was  gradually  doing  to  his  life:  without  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  have  advanced  himself  as  he  did  along 
the  path  of  his  art.  He  gave  concerts  in  the  smaller  cities 
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of  Illinois,  and  the  surrounding  states,  and  on  occasion 
he  was  close  to  Whitehall  and  went  over  to  see  Fanny 
and  Walter  Scott,  and  the  old  grandfather  and  the  grand¬ 
mother.  Fanny  heard  Alfred  play  at  last,  and  was  pleased 
with  him.  “I  am  quite  proud  of  you,”  she  said. 

Ida  had  come  into  association  with  that  fringe  of  the 
artists  who  cling  to  the  fabric  itself,  and  through  these  she 
learned  of  an  artists’  colony,  as  it  was  called,  located  on 
the  Desplaines  River,  not  many  miles  from  the  city.  She 
went  out  with  some  of  these  people  to  see  the  place,  and 
while  there  became  interested  in  an  old  farm  house  near 
the  river  with  riparian  rights,  and  eighteen  acres  of 
ground.  It  could  be  bought  for  a  song. 

Alfred  retained  his  love  for  the  country,  and  when  he 
saw  this  place  he  was  entranced  with  it.  Ida  told  him 
about  it  and  took  him  to  see  it.  She  observed  at  once 
that  he  did  not  need  to  be  intrigued  into  buying  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  threw  out  the  inducement  of  saying 
that  here  was  a  retreat  for  an  artist,  a  haven  to  rest  in. 
And  why  not  live  here  all  the  year  around?  Transporta¬ 
tion  was  not  bad.  That  was  not  all.  She  wanted  him  to 
have  this  place  for  his  own.  She  owned  the  Philadelphia 
house,  and  this  should  be  his  in  symbol  of  his  work  and 
his  freedom  from  the  harassments  of  the  city.  And  so 
Alfred  took  this  place  in  his  own  name. 

Ida  drew  the  money  that  she  had  saved  from  Alfred’s 
earnings — two  thousand  dollars  was  all  that  it  was.  Now 
he  had  the  trees  about  him  and  the  river  at  his  door. 
There  would  be  more  symphonic  poems  and  better  than 
the  others.  There  was  work  to  do  about  the  place:  the 
yard  to  clean,  old  bushes  to  trim  and  prop,  a  few  apple 
trees  to  put  in  order,  and  repairing  on  the  house.  Ralph 
was  with  them.  He  was  a  permanent  figure  in  their  house¬ 
hold.  But  he  would  not  work.  He  was  in  town  loafing, 
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or  looking  for  work  which  he  never  got.  Alfred  did  what¬ 
ever  was  done.  They  spent  the  first  summer  there  after 
buying  it.  No  one  came  to  see  them,  unless  it  was  some¬ 
one  that  Alfred  had  invited.  Ida,  as  always,  did  nothing 
to  create  the  substance  ofmew  life  for  Alfred.  But  he  was 
busy.  This  poor  youth  did  not  know  his  own  denials. 
He  was  like  a  fish  gasping  for  water,  not  knowing  that  he 
was  out  of  water,  nor  conceiving  how  he  could  get  to  it. 

There  were  letters  from  Elaine  at  times.  She  was  in 
the  midst  of  Parisian  life,  helped  to  some  extent  by  Mrs. 
Downer  who  knew  the  American  colony  of  old,  the  regular 
sojourners  who  were  there  from  New  York,  as  they  had 
been  for  a  decade  past.  “Ah,  my  dear,”  Elaine  wrote, 
“if  you  could  only  be  here!  It  would  mean  so  much 
to  your  art,  and  you  need  the  refreshment  of  this  artist 
atmosphere.  I  am  learning  to  paint  a  little.  But  the  life 
is  all  delight  to  me.  And  one  can  be  an  artist  as  a  liver  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.  I  have  no  gift  in  particular.  Do 
come  here  if  you  can.  Perhaps  Ida  would  like  it  too.” 
She  added  this  not  in  irony,  but  rather  in  submission  to 
Alfred’s  fate,  and  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  She 
had  no  more  use  for  Ida  than  before. 

But  how  could  Alfred  go  to  Paris?  There  might  be  a 
way,  but  he  could  not  see  it.  He  would  have  to  take  Ida, 
there  was  no  escape  from  that.  But  that  made  it  more 
expensive  than  he  could  afford.  Well,  if  he  only  had 
access  to  some  of  the  money  that  he  had  made,  and  not 
already  tied  up  in  the  Philadelphia  house  and  the  farm 
on  the  river.  And  so  he  wrote  Elaine  that  he  would  look 
forward  to  this  trip  abroad  and  come  when  he  could. 

After  Evangeline  Pierce  there  were  little  romances  along 
the  way.  But  Alfred  in  his  heart  of  hearts  was  afraid  of 
love.  He  had  heard  Franz  Hessel  say  that  he  had  never 
had  anything  but  Platonic  relations,  by  which  he  meant 
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that  he  never  allowed  his  feelings  to  become  involved. 
“It  will  not  do,  Alfred,”  he  had  said.  “You  go  mad,  you 
lose  yourself,  your  art  suffers,  everything  goes  to  the 
bad.  It  will  not  do.”  Alfred  had  taken  these  words 
deeply  to  heart.  Whenever  he  found  himself  slipping, 
he  drew  back;  and  thus  he  maintained  amid  fugitive  gal¬ 
lantries  and  satisfactions  a  concentration  upon  his  work. 
Ida  could  see  that  whatever  he  did,  and  she  suspected  him 
of  mild  infidelities,  he  was  not  carried  out  of  his  orbit 
by  any  woman  whatsoever. 

Ida  and  Alfred  had  been  married  fifteen  years  when 
the  crash  came.  He  was  about  thirty-five,  Ida  was  fifty- 
six,  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny  were  about  that  age  too. 
Old  William  and  Nancy  were  in  the  middle  seventies. 
Elaine  was  still  abroad.  She  had  married  again,  but 
that  is  a  chronicle  by  itself.  Bertram  was  over  thirty. 
He  was  master  of  the  business,  but  Walter  Scott  did  not 
realize  it  exactly,  or  care  very  clearly.  He  had  grown 
hard  and  numb.  He  had  what  money  he  wanted.  The 
family  at  Whitehall  as  a  whole  was  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  so  much  so  that  Fanny  had  been  to  Paris  to  see 
Elaine.  Thus  it  was  in  general  with  the  Houghtons  when 
the  crash  came  in  Alfred’s  emotional  life. 

He  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  a  spring  musical  festival, 
and  on  the  program  was  the  young  violinist,  Sybil  Rob¬ 
bins.  She  was  about  twenty-five,  gifted  and  lovely  of 
person.  More  than  that,  she  conceived  an  immediate 
fascination  for  Alfred.  The  festival  lasted  for  two  days, 
and  they  met  on  several  occasions,  where  the  musicians 
were  entertained.  There  was  an  evening  party  at  the 
home  of  a  rich  patroness,  whose  mansion  was  set  in  great 
grounds  blooming  with  lilacs  and  spiraea.  And  Alfred 
and  Sybil  wandered  amid  the  fragrant  shadows,  first  just 
at  sunset,  for  the  guests  had  been  invited  to  a  lawn  sup- 
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per,  then  later  when  the  stars  came  out  and  the  robins 
and  orioles  no  longer  sang,  and  the  shifting  lights  from 
the  electric  lamps  wavered  through  the  trees  and  the 
bushes,  they  found  a  seat  behind  a  hedge  of  spiraea  and 
sat  together  while  the  other  guests  smiled  and  understood. 
Yes,  Ida  would  hear  of  this.  She  might  do  anything  and 
Alfred  would  be  ignorant  of  it;  but  he  could  go  nowhere, 
he  could  do  nothing  that  it  did  not  come  to  Ida’s  ears. 
He  was  a  notable  person  for  one  reason;  but  Ida  enjoyed 
a  peculiar  advantage  in  having  people  come  to  her  with 
stories  concerning  the  movements  of  her  husband.  He 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  Ida  knew  of  Sybil 
Robbins  when  the  time  came. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  was  the  wonder  of  this 
ecstasy  that  had  come  to  Alfred.  That  evening  they  had 
lingered  as  long  as  possible  in  sweet  intimacies  of  look 
and  touch  in  the  seat  back  of  the  spiraea.  And  the  next 
day,  the  festival  being  over,  they  met  at  luncheon,  and 
took  up  the  strain  of  the  increasing  song.  Alfred  was 
due  in  Chicago  that  day,  but  that  did  not  matter  now. 
He  would  stay  with  Sybil  as  long  as  she  wished  it.  In  a 
day  or  two  her  mother  was  going  out  of  town,  and  then 
Alfred  could  come  to  their  house.  For  that  matter  he 
had  been  there  to  hear  Sybil  play  and  to  meet  her  mother. 
But  they  could  have  everything  to  themselves  when  the 
mother  was  gone. 

It  was  all  miraculous  and  swift,  this  passionate  attach¬ 
ment.  After  all  these  years,  after  his  philosophy  of  denial 
in  the  interest  of  his  art,  he  had  given  himself  wholly  to 
this  woman.  Now  he  saw  that  he  must  divorce  Ida  and 
marry  Sybil.  That  could  be,  he  said.  And  Sybil  listened 
with  a  look  which  said  that  he  must  do  those  things  for 
himself.  When  he  came  to  her  free  she  was  his,  that  was 
her  attitude,  if  not  her  words. 
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Then,  when  the  mother  departed,  he  went  to  Sybil’s 
house  to  stay.  There  were  no  servants,  and  Sybil  and 
Alfred  got  the  meals  together  in  great  joyousness  of  spirit 
amid  embraces  and  low  words,  sweet  confidences  and  long 
kisses.  He  was  sure  Sybil  had  never  loved  before,  no,  that 
could  not  be!  He  was  married,  but  he  had  not  loved 
before.  Could  not  she  understand  that?  Yes,  she  did; 
and  when  he  pressed  her  for  her  story  she  gave  him  her 
word  that  she  had  never  loved  anyone  before.  Yet  if 
Alfred  had  been  wise  in  this  mystery  of  love  and  of  hearts, 
he  would  have  seen  in  Sybil’s  eyes  a  revelation  of  other 
eyes  and  other  hours.  And  in  the  consummation,  that 
night  when  she  came  to  him,  he  would  have  known  that 
she  was  no  more  virginal  than  himself.  But  there  was  no 
thought  of  these  things  now.  Sybil  was  in  love  with 
Alfred  as  much  as  he  was  with  her.  What  better  anaesthe¬ 
sia  to  everything  that  has  gone  before  in  the  lives  of  those 
so  deeply  touched  again?  When  he  came  to  leave  her  he 
wept,  wept  bitterly.  Women  do  not  understand  such 
tears,  or  if  they  do  they  see  them  with  a  certain  indif¬ 
ference,  because  they  know  why  they  are  shed,  and  that 
consolation  for  them  is  in  their  hands.  He  would  be 
back  soon,  it  must  be  very  soon.  He  would  go  to  Ida  and  ( 
explain  everything  and  do  justly  by  her,  then  they  would 
be  married. 

All  the  way  to  Chicago  Alfred  was  in  a  blur.  He  left 
at  four-thirty  in  the  evening,  tearing  himself  away  from 
Sybil  half  an  hour  earlier.  When  he  was  on  the  train  he 
began  to  count  the  time.  It  was  soon  five  o’clock.  An 
hour  before,  just  an  hour,  he  had  been  with  her.  He  saw 
the  room,  how  and  where  she  stood,  how  she  looked,  with 
her  lovely  head  a  little  arched  to  one  side,  an  expression 
of  moving  wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  It  was  six  o’clock.  Two 
hours  ago  he  was  with  her.  What  was  she  doing  now? 
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A  man  in  the  seat  next  to  him  offered  him  the  evening 
paper.  He  tried  to  read  it  but  could  not.  The  man  began 
to  talk.  He  was  a  federal  inspector  and  he  was  full  of 
some  Government  work  that  he  had  been  doing.  Alfred 
could  not  listen.  The  train  went  on  swiftly  passing  through 
futile  villages.  The  conductor  passed  and  repassed. 
What  was  his  story,  Alfred  wondered.  Had  he  ever  loved? 
His  hair  was  gray.  How  does  the  passion  go  out  of  a 
man,  and  what  happens  when  it  does?  What  takes  its 
place?  How  does  one  live  if  he  has  ever  had  beauty  like 
this  and  then  loses  it  and  still  must  go  on?  It  was  five 
hours  now  since  he  had  left  Sybil.  If  he  could  only  send 
her  a  telegram!  He  called  the  porter  and  wrote  one  out 
to  be  turned  in  at  Joliet.  Fie  said:  “Very  lonely.  Wonder 
what  you  are  doing.”  Then  when  the  train  reached  Chi¬ 
cago  a  sickness  went  through  him.  This  terrible  station, 
this  hellish  noise,  this  running  of  people  here  and  there. 
And  outside  the  granite  stores  and  the  trucks  and  the 
sick  heat  of  the  day!  That  was  not  the  worst.  He  had 
to  go  to  the  farm,  through  the  silence  of  the  village  near  it, 
up  the  lonely  path  to  the  door,  where  there  were  broken 
lilacs,  and  a  tangle  of  growths  never  cleared.  And  he 
had  to  face  Ida.  It  was  midnight,  too,  and  more  when  he 
reached  his  door. 

Ida  heard  him,  for  she  was  waiting.  She  knew  that 
this  delayed  return  meant  no  good.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
Alfred  and  looked  into  his  intense  face  she  knew  the  long 
expected  event  had  happened.  She  was  fifty-six  now,  fat 
with  the  fat  of  age,  vigorous  too.  She  was  colder  and  more 
calculating  than  she  had  ever  been.  “Well,  you’re  back,” 
she  said  cheerfully,  but  with  an  intonation  which  sought 
a  revelation  of  the  delay.  Alfred  had  been  gone  almost 
a  week  over  his  time.  “Yes,”  he  said  in  an  absent-minded 
way.  His  heart,  his  being  were  with  Sybil.  How  could 
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he  endure  this  house  for  the  night?  It  seemed  he  must 
go  mad  at  once.  This  woman  before  him  with  her  gray 
hair,  her  fat  hips,  her  cold,  arid  nature,  her  unclean  night¬ 
dress,  her  offensive  person  was  his  wife;  and  he  was  just 
fresh  from  the  arms  of  beauty  and  youth,  and  flowerlike 
freshness.  He  felt  that  he  must  go  mad.  All  that  was  in 
old  Nancy  of  sex  and  maternal  passion,  and  all  that  was 
in  Walter  Scott  beat  like  great  flames  against  the  frail 
structure  of  his  artist  soul.  It  was  not  the  time  to  talk  to 
Ida.  He  needed  more  strength,  more  concentration  of 
mind;  but  her  very  presence  drove  him  to  speak.  It 
must  be  done  with  at  once.  Ida  was  ready.  She  saw 
that  she  could  so  easily  handle  this  wayward  young  hus¬ 
band.  They  went  to  her  room,  his  room  it  was  too,  but 
he  would  not  occupy  it  tonight,  never  again  for  that 
matter.  Ida  sat  on  the  bed,  her  blue-veined  feet,  white 
and  shiny  from  age,  dangling  toward  the  floor. 

Then  Alfred  began.  Had  he  been  a  good  husband  to 
her?  Yes,  that  was  true,  and  Ida  was  glad  to  say  so.  Did 
she  recognize  that  the  difference  in  their  ages  and  tem¬ 
peraments  made  happy  life  together  impossible?  No, 
she  would  not  admit  that.  They  had  always  been  happy 
and  they  always  could  be  so  if  he  did  his  duty.  What  is 
the  matter  anyway?  What  is  all  this  about?  Then  the 
foolish  man  told  her.  Why  did  he  not  keep  his  sacred 
secret,  and  go  away  from  Ida  at  once,  or  put  her  out  of 
the  farm?  He  was  not  wise  enough.  He  had  a  sense  of 
justice.  He  wanted  to  be  fair  with  Ida.  He  expected 
her  to  be  fair  with  him.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  in  the 
madness  of  this  hour  that  she  would  not  be.  So  they 
talked.  So  he  talked,  for  Ida  said  very  little.  And  when 
he  asked  her  in  so  many  words  whether  she  would  divorce 
him,  she  said  that  was  a  grave  question  to  be  carefully 
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considered.  Then  he  left  her,  went  to  one  of  the  rear 
rooms  and  slept  on  a  couch. 

The  next  morning  Ida  arose  before  Alfred  did.  When 
he  came  downstairs  he  found  her  trying  to  get  breakfast. 
That  was  always  an  awkward  task  for  her.  She  had  never 
learned  the  simplest  things  about  housekeeping.  Now  she 
was  dressed  in  a  torn,  blue  skirt;  her  hair  was  awry,  and 
she  was  watching  the  coffee  for  it  to  boil  and  she  had  eggs 
in  a  little  kettle.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  exerting  her¬ 
self  to  be  pleasant  to  Alfred.  She  said,  “Good-morning, 
dear,”  and  he  looked  at  her.  The  conversation  of  the 
previous  evening  had  made  no  impression  on  her,  so  far 
as  moving  her  to  release  Alfred  from  his  marital  tie. 
What  she  meant  to  do,  as  her  attitude  now  seemed  to 
show,  was  to  m.ake  herself  a  better  wife  to  Alfred,  if 
she  had  failed  hitherto.  Alfred  looked  at  her  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  could  not  understand  why  she  had  not  been 
wrought  upon  in  his  favor  by  what  he  had  said  to  her,  and 
she  looked  at  him  and  demeaned  herself  toward  him 
as  if  he  had  not  said  these  things  to  her.  .  .  .  How  was  he 
to  handle  her?  When  breakfast  was  ready  Ralph  came 
down,  heavy  and  dull  in  the  fleshly  strength  which  was 
his.  He  scowled  and  said  in  a  mean  intonation  that  Ida 
could  not  make  good  coffee.  Then  they  all  sat  down. 
There  was  no  salt  on  the  table,  and  no  butter.  Ralph 
bawled  at  his  mother  for  these.  There  were  only  two 
pieces  of  dry  bread  on  the  plate.  “Very  well,”  said  Ida 
when  her  attention  was  called  to  this,  “there  is  plenty 
in  the  box.”  She  was  hoping  in  her  parsimony  that  they 
would  eat  this  and  save  the  fresh  loaf.  But  she  arose 
and  brought  the  bread.  Ralph  ate  in  silence,  his  thick  lips 
overlapping  the  food  greedily.  Ida  looked  down  at  her 
plate,  occasionally  saying  some  inane  thing  in  a  spirit 
of  forced  cheerfulness.  Alfred  was  sick  at  heart.  After 
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all  the  beauty  he  had  known  with  Sybil,  to  come  to  this 
trough  of  scheming,  saving,  cheese-paring,  this  hut  of 
hate  and  greed.  He  lingered  about  until  Ralph  had 
betaken  himself  off  for  the  poolroom,  or  wherever  it  was 
that  he  spent  his  time.  Then  he  asked  Ida  if  she  had 
thought  over  the  matter  of  their  conversation.  She 
replied:  “It  is  rather  for  you,  to  think  over,  my  dear. 
You  are  in  no  frame  of  mind  just  now  to  decide  upon 
so  grave  a  matter  as  this,  involving  all  your  future,  and 
so  many  matters  of  justice  to  all  concerned.”  She  looked 
at  him  a  little,  but  for  the  most  part  kept  her  head  turned, 
or  else  she  was  going  about  the  room  at  the  morning 
work,  and  was  talking  to  him  as  she  passed  from  place 
to  place.  As  Alfred  could  get  nothing  out  of  her  he 
left  the  house  and  went  downtown  to  his  studio. 

Days  and  weeks  and  months  slipped  by.  Ida  was  im¬ 
perturbable.  She  was  almost  ostentatious  in  her  attitude 
of  kindness  toward  Alfred.  She  did  not  seek  to  interfere 
with  his  movements.  He  was  often  in  St.  Louis  to  see 
Sybil.  Ida  knew  all  the  while  about  the  identity  of  Sybil. 
It  had  come  to  her  very  soon  after  the  musical  festival. 
A  maid  in  Sybil’s  house  had  written  to  a  maid  in  the 
village  near  the  farm,  and  the  latter  had  told  her  mis¬ 
tress,  who  had  repeated  the  matter  to  Ida  concerning  his 
stays  at  Sybil’s  house  and  his  adoration.  And  that  was 
not  all.  Alfred  had  carried  one  of  Sybil’s  letters  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  one  of  her  tenderest  and  most  beautiful 
expressions,  and  he  was  wearing  it  next  to  his  heart  in  his 
coat.  He  had  it  for  days  in  this  way.  Once  he  took  it 
out  in  the  studio,  and  read  it  again.  Just  then  someone 
entered,  and  he  could  not  remember  whether  he  put  the 
letter  on  a  little  stand  and  forgot  to  take  it  up,  or  what 
he  did  do  with  it.  In  fact  he  placed  it  back  in  his  pocket. 
But  that  night  when  he  was  out  in  the  yard,  Ralph  stole 
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into  his  room  and  took  the  letter  from  Alfred’s  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  his  mother.  Thus  in  another  way  she  knew 
of  Sybil.  Sybil  had  signed  her  name  to  this  letter,  and 
it  contained  free  references  to  their  delights  and  their 
intimacies.  Sybil  had  the  courage  of  the  artist,  but  she 
did  not  yet  know  that  lower  orders  of  beings  have  control 
over  the  artists  and  power  to  harm  or  destroy  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sybil  hinted  at  times  for  news  of 
Alfred’s  progress  toward  being  free.  He  was  sure  it  would 
be  all  right.  He  saw  evidences  of  Ida’s  weakening.  Once 
she  had  said  to  him  that  if  he  insisted  upon  his  freedom, 
she  would  give  it  to  him.  But  she  wished  to  be  sure  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  “You  are  very  impractical,” 
she  said.  “And  you  are  emotional.”  Her  only  reference 
to  Sybil  was  in  the  words  that  if  he  had  in  mind  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  another  woman,  he  should  be  sure  that  he  could 
better  himself  and  that  he  should  consider  what  she  had 
been  to  him  through  all  these  years  of  struggle  and 
achievement.  All  the  while  she  had  no  purpose  to  release 
him.  And  how  could  he  tear  himself  away  from  her?  He 
had  read  the  foolish  reports  of  divorce  trials  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  give  the  public  to  understand  that  incom¬ 
patibility  and  foolish  trifles  are  grounds  for  divorce.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  to  consult  a  lawyer  until  Sybil 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Then  he 
went  to  one,  only  to  find  out  that  there  were  specific 
grounds  of  divorce  and  that  he  had  no  ground.  He  had 
to  depend  upon  Ida  to  get  the  divorce.  He  had  not  even 
deserted  her  in  the  sense  of  going  away  from  her.  He 
had  absented  himself  from  her  in  a  marital  way  for 
many  years  now,  three  or  four  anyway.  And  upon  this 
ground  Ida  could  be  divorced  if  she  chose.  Once  he 
asked  her  to  go  to  a  lawyer  and  learn  what  her  rights 
were,  but  Ida  returned  never  a  word.  She  had  a  way  of 
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listening,  a  silence  that  could  not  be  made  articulate  by 
any  means.  She  would  arise  and  leave  the  room  when 
Alfred  became  too  insistent.  He  was  growing  nervous 
these  days,  his  work  no  longer  interested  him.  His  teach¬ 
ing  was  distasteful,  and  onerous.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  but  Sybil;  and  her  longing  and  growing  impa¬ 
tience  with  the  delay  hurt  him  like  a  deepening  pain. 

Ten  months  had  gone  by  and  Alfred  was  growing^ 
desperate.  Walter  Scott  had  some  intimation  of  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  for  he  wrote  to  Alfred  complaining  of 
Alfred’s  long  silence.  Fanny,  too,  had  written  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  reckon  with  what  was  in  his  blood  and 
govern  himself  accordingly.  She  knew  that  Alfred  was  in 
the  toils  of  love.  Someone  had  told  her  about  Sybil. 
These  things  cannot  be  hidden.  This  aroused  Fanny’s 
fiercest  derision.  Ida  was  hideous  and  she  hated  her. 
All  that  was  true.  But  why  this  madness,  this  distraction 
from  work,  for  a  woman?  Meanwhile  Alfred,  incapable 
at  best  of  action,  dreamed  of  freedom  and  believed  it 
would  come.  He  strove  to  attend  to  his  work,  he  wrote 
to  Sybil  day  by  day.  He  went  to  see  her.  This  much 
they  had,  and  at  times  he  philosophized  over  the  matter, 
thinking  that  death  might  have  divided  them  after  they 
were  married,  or  separation  might  have  befallen  them. 
No  matter  what  should  come  to  pass  they  had  known  this 
life  of  delight  with  each  other,  these  months  of  ecstatic 
bliss.  Perhaps  it  was  to  be  all,  and  if  so,  had  they  not 
lived? 

Yet  the  delay  was  wearing  on  Alfred.  The  farm  drove 
him  almost  mad  with  its  loneliness,  the  gloominess  of  the 
great  trees,  often  dripping  with  rain,  the  mournful  wail 
of  the  doves,  and  the  haimting  songs  of  robins  and: 
orioles.  Then  there  was  Ralph  whom  he  feared  without 
knowing  why,  this  gross  creature  loaded  upon  him  and 
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whom  he  was  afraid  to  dispossess,  especially  now  when 
he  was  trying  to  placate  Ida  and  win  her  to  his  plan.  He 
wished  for  the  little  apartment  south  of  Sixty-third  Street, 
which  Ida  had  sublet.  He  sometimes  thought  of  going  to 
a  hotel  to  get  away.  Yet  if  he  did  that  he  would  be  out  of 
touch  with  Ida,  it  would  be  a  definite  step,  and  he  could 
not  foresee  how  that  would  react  upon  her.  He  had  no 
mind  for  calculating  the  effect  of  one  step  upon  another 
step,  one  impact  upon  the  next  operation  of  another’s 
mind.  What  would  Ida  do  if  he  went  away?  At  least 
he  could  not  see  her  day  by  day,  and  keep  pressed  against 
her  his  desire  to  be  free.  Alfred  was  growing  very  nervous 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  troubles.  He  was  developing 
phobias.  If  he  should  fall  ill,  who  would  look  after 
him?  He  would  be  here  at  the  farm  with  no  one  but 
Ida  and  Ralph.  Would  she  then  revenge  herself  upon 
him?  He  thought  in  these  moments  of  Sybil’s  letters. 
They  should  not  fall  into  Ida’s  hands  in  case  he  was 
helpless.  So  one  day  he  rented  a  safety  deposit  box  and 
put  them  away.  After  that  he  had  the  daily  task  of 
going  to  the  bank  to  add  another  of  Sybil’s  letters  to  the 
package. 

At  last  he  became  desperate  with  so  much  wasted  time. 
It  was  in  the  morning  after  breakfast.  Ralph  had  gone 
his  way  and  the  time  seemed  opportune  for  a  conclusion. 
He  seated  himself  in  the  kitchen  where  Ida,  in  her 
slovenly  way,  was  cleaning  the  morning  dishes.  “I  want 
to  know,”  he  said,  with  energy  and  anger,  “what  you  are 
going  to  do.  I  have  been  waiting  on  you  for  more  than 
ten  months.  I  have  been  as  kind  about  this  as  I  know 
how.  This  between  us  is  no  marriage  and  you  know  it 
well  enough.  I  don’t  need  to  specify.  I  can  stand  this 
no  longer  .  .  .  not  another  day  .  .  .  and  I  won’t.”  Ida 
was  wobbling  back  and  forth  between  the  sink  and  the 
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table  where  she  was  placing  the  dishes  after  she  wiped 
them.  She  was  fat,  and  short  of  breath  and  stiff,  and 
dim  of  sight.  But  her  will  was  firmer  than  ever  before 
in  her  life.  She  knew  her  case  and  Alfred’s  too.  She 
was  sure  he  could  do  nothing.  She  knew  she  was  well 
armed,  well  provisioned,  and  safe  behind  well  protected 
fortifications.  She  listened  to  all  that  he  had  to  say,  and 
v/ithout  looking  at  him.  She  did  not  glance  sideways  as 
was  her  wont  sometimes,  for  Ida  rarely  looked  anyone  in 
the  eye  when  talking  to  him.  She  went  on  with  her 
work  without  speaking.  Alfred  exhausted  himself  at  last. 
He  sat  there  waiting,  his  breast  rising  and  falling  with 
anger,  with  loathing  and  hatred.  “What  do  you  say?” 
he  asked,  bitterly,  at  last.  “Do  I  have  to  answer  your 
question?”  she  asked.  “I  don’t  see  that  there  is  anything 
for  me  to  say,  now  at  least.”  “Very  well,”  said  Alfred, 
in  a  tone  which  meant  that  he  had  great  reprisals  at  com¬ 
mand  which  he  had  not  yet  used.  And  with  that  he 
went  to  his  room,  packed  his  suitcase  and  left  the  house. 
.  .  .  Ida  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  him  as  he 
disappeared  through  the  trees.  Then  she  went  to  her 
room  and  packed  a  satchel,  too.  Leaving  a  note  for 
Ralph  she  took  the  train  to  Whitehall. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Walter  Scott  was  in  his  editorial  office  writing  copy 
for  the  printers  when  Ida  entered.  He  was  dumbfounded 
to  see  her.  Bertram  had  made  a  separate  office  for  him¬ 
self,  and  was  not  aware  of  Ida’s  presence  in  Whitehall 
tmtil  her  conversation  with  Walter  Scott  was  almost  fin¬ 
ished.  When  Bertram  came  in  and  found  Ida  and  his 
father  in  talk,  he  spoke  to  her  with  polite  coldness  and 
something  akin  to  contempt.  But  Ida  was  not  in  the 
least  disturbed.  She  had  come  to  accomplish  a  definite 
thing,  namely  the  ending  of  Alfred’s  relations  with  Sybil 
Robbins,  and  whatever  of  rebuffs  she  had  to  endure  along 
the  way  were  of  no  moment  to  her.  She  would  even  face 
Fanny  if  it  were  necessary,  or  go  there  to  a  meal  if  she 
were  invited.  Was  it  not  a  feather  in  her  cap  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  people  of  her  husband  when  she  was  here 
on  a  mission  of  this  character,  no  matter  by  what  means 
she  brought  that  about,  and  no  matter  how  she  was  treated 
after  she  was  there,  whether  cordially  or  otherwise? 

She  began  her  talk  with  Walter  Scott  in  the  shrewdest 
possible  way,  and  with  an  air  of  complete  frankness.  She 
knew,  she  said,  that  her  marriage  to  Alfred  did  not  have 
the  approval  of  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny,  and  that  perhaps 
her  motives  had  been  suspected  by  them.  On  the  other 
hand  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  they  must  now  give 
her  credit  for  being  a  wise  and  dutiful  wife,  and  they 
must  see  that  Alfred’s  progress  in  the  world  of  music  was 
due  first  to  her  instruction,  and  next  to  her  business  ability 
which  had  resulted  in  the  making  and  the  saving  of  money. 
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He  had  not  experienced  the  hard  economic  problems  that 
some  artists  had,  and  it  was  due  to  her  that  this  was 
true.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  without  arguing  for  her 
rights,  if  she  had  any  in  the  case  of  Alfred’s  wishing  to 
be  free  to  marry  another  woman,  there  was  the  matter 
of  Alfred’s  future.  This  Sybil  Robbins  was  a  woman  of 
well-known  loose  character,  like  many  of  the  artists,  and 
if  Ida  freed  Alfred  to  marry  her,  it  would  be  no  time 
before  Alfred  would  find  this  artist  woman  in  some  infi¬ 
delity,  and  there  would  be  a  second  break  in  his  life  with 
all  that  would  follow  in  consequence  of  disruption  to  his 
career  as  a  growing  musician.  Artists  in  their  imprac¬ 
tical  way  fancied  that  they  could  do  what  they  chose  to 
do;  but  it  was  an  error  for  them  to  think  so,  particularly 
in  America  where  the  standard  of  morality  was  high  and 
where  divorce  was  frowned  upon. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  an  artist  to  have  overconfidence 
in  his  fame  and  his  superiority  to  the  standards  of  life 
which  other  people  obeyed,  and  to  let  the  bright  disk  of 
his  fame  as  an  artist  be  hidden  by  the  disk  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  man  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  that  dark  disk 
which  can  soon  shut  from  view  the  bright  disk,  and  occupy 
the  public  thought  whenever  his  name  was  spoken.  How 
many  times  has  someone  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  fallen 
from  public  favor?  Not  politicians  alone  and  men  holding 
positions  of  trust  must  think  of  these  things,  but  artists, 
too.  These  were  the  ideas  that  Ida  developed,  and  when 
she  had  finished  Walter  Scott  asked  her,  “What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do?” 

Ida  wanted  him  to  write  Sybil  Robbins  a  letter  telling 
her  that  she  must  leave  Alfred  alone,  and  in  case  she  did 
not,  that  a  suit  would  be  brought  against  her.  “These 
people  are  brave  enough  until  they  see  they  are  going 
to  be  brought  into  the  court,  then  they  are  just  like  other 
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people.  You  see  I  do  not  wish  as  yet  to  write  to  this 
woman.  But  a  letter  coming  from  Alfred’s  father  will 
end  this  disgraceful  affair  and  turn  Alfred  back  to  his 
career.” 

Walter  Scott  agreed  to  write  the  letter.  ,  He  was  fully 
persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  What  was  this 
anyway  but  an  amour?  Love?  No,  there  is  no  love,  he 
thought,  that  is  separate  from  desire.  That’s  what  it  is, 
desire.  Well,  Alfred  has  had  his  desire.  But  to  go  on  and 
marry  this  loose  woman,  to  break  in  upon  his  career,  then 
perhaps  to  have  a  rupture  with  Sybil,  and  thus  to  get  into 
the  way  of  marrying  one  woman  after  another,  that  would 
not  do.  And  that  seemed  the  possibility.  And  so  far 
as  Alfred  living  with. old  Ida  was  concerned  what  was  the 
difference?  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  hav¬ 
ing  as  many  romances  as  he  wished  along  the  way.  He 
could  be  away  from  Ida  as  much  as  he  wished;  indeed,  he 
could  live  separately  from  her.  There  was  no  law  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  Ida.  As  for 
himself  he  had  now  lived  for  nearly  forty  years  with 
Fanny,  the  shrew.  Was  it  worse  to  live  with  old  Ida? 
Not  so  bad,  for  Ida  was  agreeable,  and  she  was  dutiful, 
and  she  was  interested  in  her  husband’s  career,  things 
that  Fanny  had  never  been  with  Walter  Scott.  Yes,  he 
would  write  the  letter.  Ida  gave  him  Sybil’s  address  and 
Walter  Scott  turned  to  the  table  and  composed  this  letter: 

Miss  Sybil  Robbins. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  am  compelled  in  the  interest  of  my  son’s  career  to  write 
you  this  letter.  If  you  are  in  embarrassment  you  have  no  one 
but  yourself  to  blame,  for  you  knew  he  was  a  married  man  all 
the  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  his  career  as  a  musician  ruined 
by  interests  like  this,  nor  see  his  life  disturbed  by  scandal 
which  will  take  from  him  the  reputation  that  he  has  built  up 
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for  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  devoted  wife.  And  it  will  be  a 
serious  thing  for  you  if  this  matter  should  get  into  the  courts, 
as  it  surely  will  if  you  persist  in  receiving  him.  My  request, 
therefore,  is  that  you  stop  it  all  and  stop  now.  And  I  hope 
to  have  a  letter  from  you  that  such  is  the  case. 

Truly  yours,  W.  S.  Houghton. 

Walter  Scott  handed  the  letter  to  Ida  to  read.  She  was 
so  delighted  with  it  that  she  was  afraid  she  would  betray 
it  and  that  something  might  happen  to  prevent  its  being 
mailed.  Quite  mildly  therefore,  she  remarked,  “This  will 
do  very  well,  where  shall  we  mail  it?”  “I  am  going  to  the 
post  office  now  for  the  mail.  You’d  better  come  to  the 
house  for  dinner.”  Ida  was  willing  to  do  that.  What  was 
Fanny’s  rebuff,  if  it  came,  now  that  she  had  a  missive 
like  this  on  its  way  to  Sybil  Robbins  at  St.  Louis?  The 
letter  was  mailed  and  the  two  went  to  Walter  Scott’s 
house. 

Walter  Scott!  His  mind  had  yielded  itself  completely 
to  Ida  in  this  talk.  He  had  grasped  her  story  so  vividly 
that  all  other  versions,  all  other  rights  and  persons,  him¬ 
self  included,  had  been  shut  from  his  mind.  He  had  not 
analyzed  the  case,  he  had  not  seen  any  other  side  to  the 
matter  but  the  side  that  Ida  presented  to  him.  His  pecul¬ 
iar  mental  weakness  had  taken  him,  as  it  did  when  he 
bought  the  grocery  store,  and  later  the  newspaper,  and 
during  all  his  life  of  muddling  along.  Perhaps  after  all 
Fanny  had  reasons  to  hate  him  at  times.  And  now  as  he 
walked  with  Ida  toward  the  house  he  was  saying  to  her 
that  he  was  glad  she  had  given  him  this  chance  to  save 
Alfred,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  Fanny  about  it  and  see  if 
she  did  not  concur  in  what  had  been  done.  He  was  sure 
Fanny  would  give  her  approval  .  .  .  except,  he  added 
with  humor,  “she  would  want  to  write  the  letter  herself. 
She  thinks  she  uses  better  English  than  I  do.” 
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Walter  Scott  and  Ida  were  in  the  front  room  when 
Fanny  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dinner  hour 
had  come.  As  usual  she  did  not  have  the  meal  ready. 
She  was  washing  the  dishes,  holding  a  plate  in  her  hand 
around  which  she  was  switching  the  towel.  She  walked 
into  the  front  room  to  ask  Walter  Scott  if  he  had  brought 
any  meat.  Then  she  beheld  Ida.  Fanny  stood  transfixed, 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  breathing,  opening  and  closing,  her 
face  growing  redder  and  redder.  Suddenly  she  flung  the 
dish  at  Ida  and  started  to  attack  her.  Ida  fled  with 
Fanny  in  pursuit,  while  Walter  Scott  stood  too  amazed  to 
interfere,  if  he  had  dared.  Fanny  drove  Ida  from  the 
Louse  and  slammed  the  door.  Then  she  turned  upon 
Walter  Scott.  “You  dare  to  bring  that  creature  into  my 
Louse  .  .  .  you  dare.  I’ll  strike  you,  too  .  .  .  I’ll  strike 
you.”  She  started  for  Walter  Scott.  But  Fanny  was 
BOt  so  vigorous  as  formerly.  Her  heart  was  somewhat 
affected.  It  began  to  thump,  her  breath  grew  short,  and 
she  sank  into  a  chair,  leaning  her  head  against  the  back, 
Ler  eyes  closed  in  infinite  weariness.  Finally  she  got 
back  her  equanimity.  “What  is  she  doing  here?”  Fanny 
asked.  And  Walter  Scott  told  her,  told  her  of  the  letter 
he  had  written.  And  Fanny  sat,  the  tears  running  out  of 
her  eyes.  She  was  dumb  for  a  time,  her  head  was  shaking, 
her  eyes  fastened  upon  Walter  Scott  who  was  beginning 
to  see  the  wrong  he  had  possibly  done  Alfred.  That  was 
the  message  that  Fanny  shot  from  her  terrible  eyes  toward 
Walter  Scott.  Then  all  of  Fanny’s  strength  came  to  her. 
She  cried  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
borhood:  “O  God  in  heaven!  God  in  heaven  kill  me,  kill 
me.”  Then  she  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  complete  faint,  and 
Walter  Scott  went  for  water. 

And  at  this  terrible  moment  Alfred  and  Sybil  were 
sitting  under  the  lilacs  at  Sybil’s  house  in  St.  Louis.  They 
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had  talked  over  all  that  had  happened,  and  all  that  he 
had  done  to  be  free  of  Ida.  Alfred  was  sure  that  he  would 
soon  be  free.  He  had  never  shown  the  same  spirit  that 
he  had  on  this  occasion  when  he  left  Ida  to  come  to  St. 
Louis,  and  that  would  have  its  effect.  Then  would  it 
not  be  wise  now  for  him  to  stay  away  and  not  return  to 
the  woman?  Sybil  thought  so;  and  when  Alfred  asked 
her  why  she  had  not  suggested  this  course  to  him,  she 
said  that  she  wanted  him  to  work  everything  out  for 
himself,  that  he  had  come  to  her  without  any  influence 
of  hers  exerted  to  that  step,  and  had  given  himself  to 
her  freely  and  she  wished  every  step  in  the  future  to  be  of 
the  same  nature.  But  if  Ida  did  not  free  Alfred  what  was 
to  be  done?  Alfred  raised  this  contingency  with  Sybil. 
Should  they  not  now  go  away,  and  live  together,  striving 
no  more  with  this  complication?  There  was  Paris,  a  place 
of  artists,  where  they  could  carry  on  their  work  and  be 
happy,  and  be  received  with  the  artists,  and  with  all  others 
who  were  of  moment.  No,  Sybil  would  never  do  this  while 
her  mother  lived.  And  besides  such  things  cannot  be  done. 
Love!  How  can  it  be  enjoyed  if  it  be  not  nourished  and 
protected  by  all  that  life  can  give  it?  The  attitude  of 
other  people  can  mar  it;  the  laws  can  wound  it;  landlords 
can  insult  it;  hotels  can  dishonor  it.  Money,  business,  the 
means  of  life  are  intertwined  with  love  and  compel  it  to 
be  taken  as  society  commands.  There  is  no  place  where 
freedom  exists  in  love  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  armed 
with  weapons  of  some  sort  against  it.  It  cannot  be  done 
in  America,  whatever  courage  people  have.  All  of  this 
Sybil  saw  with  clearness,  and  Alfred  saw  scarcely  at  all. 
They  had  to  turn  to  other  subjects.  Alfred  knew  now  that 
he  could  never  win  Sybil  to  any  such  plan;  it  was  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  her  or  nothing.  And  how  much  longer  could 
this  present  happiness  last,  this  rapturous  relation,  as 
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fresh  as  it  was  that  first  evening  on  the  lawn  during  the 
time  of  the  musical  festival?  They  must  not  think  of 
that  now;  happiness  was  at  their  command,  and  such 
things  must  stand  by. 

They  had  music  together  t^e  next  day  and  wine  and 
delicious  food  and  a  walk  through  the  park.  The  old  sub¬ 
ject  of  freedom  came  up,  but  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  it.  They  left  it  and  indulged  their  happiness 
in  sweet  communion.  When  they  returned  to  Sybil’s 
house  the  mail  had  come  .  .  .  many  letters  for  Sybil,  for 
she  had  numerous  correspondents.  “I’ll  not  read  them 
now.  Later  when  you  go  to  dress  for  dinner.”  She  ran 
the  letters  over,  saying  from  time  to  time,  this  is  from 
Blanche,  this  from  Anna,  this  from  dear  Jack.  “What 
is  this?”  she  exclaimed,  handling  the  letter  with  the  post¬ 
mark  of  Whitehall.  “What?”  he  asked.  “Let  me  see.” 
He  took  it,  looked  at  his  father’s  handwriting.  His  hands 
trembled.  His  tongue  fell  back  into  his  throat.  A  sick 
weakness  went  all  through  his  body,  as  his  face  turned 
deadly  pale.  He  surmised  something  of  the  terrible  char¬ 
acter  of  the  message  in  the  envelope.  “I  don’t  think  you 
should  read  this,  Sybil,”  he  said  weakly.  Sybil  snatched 
the  letter  from  Alfred’s  hand  and  tore  it  open.  Then  she 
unfolded  the  letter  and  read,  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  Alfred’s 
and  stared  at  him  for  minutes.  “What  is  it?”  he  asked 
feebly.  She  handed  him  his  father’s  letter  to  read,  and 
he  read  it  and  sank  down  upon  the  couch. 

F rom  his  father !  This  father  who  had  done  nothing  for 
him!  This  father  who  had  let  him  struggle  along  as 
best  he  could,  who  had  never  given  him  a  word  of 
parental  advice  or  warning,  who  by  counsel  in  the  days 
of  boyhood  might  have  saved  him  this  marriage  with  Ida. 
This  father  who  had  provided  him  with  no  schooling,  but 
had  left  that  benefaction  to  old  William  to  perform,  and 
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who  had  done  little  to  encourage  Alfred  in  the  artist  life, 
thi^  passion  which  had  possessed  him  from  boyhood!  And 
now  that  he  was  thirty-five,  and  was  a  man  in  the  world, 
no  longer  a  boy,  a  man  who  had  made  his  own  fortune, 
such  as  it  was,  without  help,  this  intrusion  upon  his  life; 
awkward,  and  of  frightful  cruelty  as  it  was  of  incredible 
folly!  Why  this  interference  that  belonged,  if  ever,  to 
the  days  of  youth?  What  tragic  bungling!  Alfred  hated 
his  father  now.  He  understood  mother  Fanny’s  attitude 
toward  Walter  Scott.  He  could  explain  everything  now 
to  Elaine  of  the  disharmony  of  their  father  and  mother. 
It  was  this  stupidity,  which  could  become  ruin  in  its 
expression,  and  could  wound  and  slay,  as  it  had  tortured 
Fanny  all  her  life. 

As  Alfred  sat  upon  the  couch,  his  spirit  crushed, 
thinking  of  all  these  things,  his  heart  welling  with  hatred 
for  his  father,  Sybil  went  to  her  room,  and  fell  upon  the 
bed  weeping  bitterly.  She  could  not  come  to  dinner  that 
night,  and  Alfred  walked  the  yard,  his  eyes  blind  with 
tears,  a  strange  strength  coming  into  his  body  and  mind. 

At  ten  o’clock,  Sybil,  by  the  aid  of  brandy,  had  come 
to  herself  in  part.  She  felt  soiled,  dishonored.  Who  was 
this  man  Alfred  that  he  could  have  a  father  who  would 
write  such  a  letter  to  a  woman  under  the  circumstances 
which  existed?  She  came  into  the  room  where  Alfred  was 
trying  to  read,  and  without  speaking  sat  down  and  began 
to  study  his  face.  He  turned  to  her  and  said:  “This  is 
terrible,  darling;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  come  out  all  right. 
...  I  am  sure.  This  is  the  break  of  the  storm  .  .  .  and 
for  God’s  sake  don’t  blame  me  for  this  .  . .  you  can’t .  .  . 
tell  me  you  don’t.”  “No,”  said  Sybil  softly.  “But  one 
thing  must  be,  I  have  my  mother  .  .  .  and  my  art  .  .  . 
and  I  have  given  you  everything  that  a  woman  can  give, 
all  in  the  expectation  that  you  were  to  be  my  husband  .  .  . 
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otherwise  I  would  not  have  done  so  .  .  .  and  now  ...  I 
have  thought  it  all  out  .  .  .  my  heart  is  not  changed 
.  .  .  my  plans  are  necessarily  changed.  You  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  very  dangerous  people  .  .  .  and  since  you 
cannot  do  me  any  good,  but  liiay  do  me  incredible  harm  by 
bringing  them  around  me,  you  must  do  one  thing,  and  help 
me  to  that  course.”  “What?”  said  Alfred,  his  heart  sink¬ 
ing.  “You  must  not  come  here  again,  nor  ask  to  until 
your  affairs  are  clear,  promise  me.”  He  hesitated.  “If 
you  love  me  that  will  be  your  wish,  too.  For  you  can’t 
love  me  and  go  on  in  a  course  that  will  destroy  me.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  you  promise  or  not.  That’s  the 
way  it  must  be  until  your  life  is  clear.”  Then  Alfred  said, 
“I  promise.”  “And  now  I  think  you  must  go  .  .  .  you 
mustn’t  stay  here  for  the  night  under  these  circumstances 
.  .  .  you  must  go.”  “Don’t  you  love  me?”  he  asked. 
“There  is  a  time  for  saying  all  things.  You  know  what  I 
have  said.  When  I  change  my  mind  I  shall  tell  you.” 
“How  about  letters?”  he  asked.  “Sometimes,  let  cir¬ 
cumstances  decide  and  a  little  time.”  She  went  to  a 
drawer  and  took  out  a  little  locket.  “Wear  this  about 
you  and  remember.” 

She  offered  her  lips,  put  her  arms  about  him,  leaned 
her  head  on  his  breast,  then  she  withdrew  herself  and 
looked  at  him  to  signify  that  he  must  go.  And  Alfred  went 
forth  into  the  night,  his  heart  full  of  bitterness.  He 
thought  of  going  to  Whitehall  to  confront  his  father.  He 
was  afraid  of  himself,  afraid  that  he  might  do  violence 
to  him.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  ineffectual  plans. 

What  should  he  do?  On  the  way  to  the  train  he 
stopped  in  at  a  saloon  and  bought  a  flask  of  whisky,  first 
taking  a  generous  drink  at  the  bar.  This  exhilarated  him, 
then  steadied  him,  dulled  him  to  his  grief,  to  the  capacity 
to  think  of  his  separation  from  Sybil.  It  would  all  come 
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out  right,  he  was  saying  to  himself  in  this  fool’s  paradise 
of  alcohol.  Then  he  boarded  the  train,  and  as  he  found 
the  effect  of  the  drink  dying  upon  him,  he  went  to  the 
toilet  of  the  car  and  drank  again  and  again  from  the 
bottle. 

He  fell  asleep  at  last.  When  he  awoke  he  had  sensa¬ 
tions  of  strangeness  about  him.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  train  was  still  speeding 
onward.  The  train  was  due  in  Chicago  at  eleven-thirty, 
perhaps  it  was  late.  But  he  had  no  memory  of  the  train’s 
losing  time.  He  looked  about  him  for  the  conductor,  for 
one  of  the  trainmen.  None  was  in  view  and  the  whole 
car  had  a  deserted  feeling  as  if  people  had  settled  down 
for  the  night.  He  leaned  forward  and  asked  a  passenger 
when  the  train  would  arrive  in  Chicago.  “We  went 
through  there  half  an  hour  ago.  This  is  the  car  that  goes 
to  Michigan,”  said  the  man  of  whom  he  had  inquired. 
Just  then  the  conductor  came  in  for  the  tickets,  and  Alfred, 
who  was  now  in  terror  and  in  nerves,  asked  him  when 
the  train  would  stop.  It  would  soon  be  in  Hammond,  and 
the  conductor  collected  the  extra  fare  of  Alfred  and  went 
his  way  unconcerned. 

It  was  one  o’clock  when  the  train  reached  Hammond. 
Alfred  swayed  and  stumbled  down  the  steps  of  the  car. 
There  were  a  few  loiterers  at  the  station,  yotmg  loungers 
singing  sentimental  songs.  They  bawled  something  at 
him.  He  saw  a  hack  near  the  platform,  and  asked  the 
driver  when  he  could  get  back  to  Chicago.  There  would 
be  a  street  car  at  two  o’clock  which  would  land  him  at 
Sixty-third  Street  something  more  than  an  hour  later. 
He  went  to  find  it  according  to  the  directions  given  him. 
It  was  standing,  half  lighted,  and  he  got  on  and  fell  into 
a  seat.  The  wait  was  long.  He  sat  awhile,  then  got  up 
and  walked  the  aisle,  then  he  went  out  and  paced  about 
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the  car.  There  was  a  station  house  near  where  the  motor- 
men  and  conductors  still  on  duty  were  waiting,  smoking 
and  talking.  One  of  them  came  out  as  Alfred  was  about 
to  get  into  the  car  again  and  ordered  him  off  it.  “Ten 
minu'^es  before  the  time,”  he  said.  Alfred  explained  he 
was  tired  and  had  no  place  to  go.  “There  is  a  pile  of 
ties  there,  good  enough  to  sit  on  or  lie  on.  Go  to  it,  young 
fellow.”  And  Alfred  went  to  the  ties.  .  .  . 

He  still  had  some  liquor  left,  and  he  drank  it  and  flung 
the  bottle  away.  The  trainmen  thought  he  was  a  drunk, 
and  they  were  watching  him  after  they  saw  him  take  out 
his  bottle  ...  he  stretched  out  on  the  ties  and  looked 
up  at  the  skies.  Sybil  1  Not  ten  hours  before  he  was  in 
her  arms.  Now  he  was  in  Indiana,  drunk,  half  asleep  on 
a  pi>  of  ties.  His  mind  was  not  clear  enough  to  indulge 
in  keen  imaginings,  but  Sybil  kept  running  through  his 
vague  emotions  and  thoughts.  ...  He  felt  someone  shake 
him.  The  bell  of  the  car  clanged  and  he  was  helped 
aboard  it.  He  felt  the  car  start,  then  he  was  alseep 
again.  ...  He  had  some  memory  of  a  voice  shouting 
“Sixty-third  Street — all  out.”  After  that  he  remembered 
nothing.  Dazed  and  oblivious  of  where  he  went  he  had 
walked  to  Jackson  Park,  and  there  had  fallen  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  drives.  He  had  been  nearly  run 
over  by  a  truck,  but  fortunately  seen  just  in  time,  the 
driver  had  dismoimted  from  his  seat  and  picked  him  up. 
He  had  been  taken  to  a  hospital  near  the  park.  .  .  .  And 
thus  when  he  came  to  himself  he  was  in  a  little  white 
room,  with  a  nurse  standing  by  the  bed.  In  spite  of  his 
condition,  he  had  given  his  name  at  the  registry  desk;  he 
had  given  a  false  address  true  to  the  subconscious  inten¬ 
tion  that  worked  in  him,  he  had  referred  to  Mrs.  Walter 
Scott  Houghton  of  Whitehall  as  his  nearest  relative.  And 
Fanny  had  been  notified  and  was  on  her  way  to  Chicago. 
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All  this  the  nurse  told  him.  “Don’t  let  anyone  but  my 
mother  come  near  me,”  he  said  to  the  nurse  with  quick 
energy.  She  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  then  shook  her 
head  and  said  that  he  could  be  sure. 

Fanny’s  very  cruelty  made  her  pitiful.  Compassion  was 
the  obverse  side  of  her  hardness.  She  might  wish  to  see 
the  object  of  her  wrath  fall;  but  if  he  fell  she  balanced 
the  spiritual  matter  with  herself,  she  did  penance  by  ten- 
derest  attention  to  the  fallen.  She  had  done  so  even  with 
Walter  Scott.  All  these  years  she  had  nursed  contempt 
for  Alfred  on  account  of  this  marriage  with  Ida.  Now 
that  he  was  down  she  raged  like  a  tigress,  and  hastened 
to  her  son  with  all  speed.  She  knew  that  this  terrible 
letter  which  Walter  Scott  had  written  had  broken  her 
boy.  All  her  principles,  her  Puritan  prejudices  melted  and 
molded  themselves  to  a  favorable  regard  of  whatever 
Alfred  had  done.  What  if  he  had  maintained  an  illicit 
relation  with  Sybil?  No  wonder!  He  was  justified  in 
doing  anything  to  revenge  himself  upon  this  dead  body 
of  Ida,  this  tumor  on  his  life  which  he  dragged  after  him, 
and  which  was  of  his  flesh,  but  malignant,  which  was  not 
himself  and  yet  which  bled  and  was  wounded,  agonizing 
himself  minute  by  minute,  and  without  ceasing.  .  .  .  She 
entered  the  room  at  last  where  Alfred  lay  and  took  his 
hand.  He  was  a  very  ill  man.  The  difficulty  was  to  keep 
his  mind  from  working,  to  make  him  sleep.  He  was 
already  in  the  beginning  of  neurasthenia,  and  gradually 
it  took  hold  of  him  more  seriously.  Then  he  was  quite 
prostrated. 

Fanny  had  told  the  hospital  authorities  that  Alfred  had 
a  wife,  with  whom  he  was  not  living,  and  that  in  no  case 
should  she  be  admitted  to  see  him  if  she  came.  He  had 
falsified  his  record  that  morning  when  he  came  to  the 
hospitd  by  saying  that  his  home  was  in  Whitehall.  He 
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did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  a  studio  downtown.  He  nad 
made  a  deposit  of  money  to  cover  his  expenses,  giving 
a  check  on  his  bank.  But  eventually  Ida  found  out  where 
Alfred  was.  She  had  gone  several  times  to  the  studio, 
always  finding  it  closed.  One  day  Alfred  had  requested 
the  nurse  when  she  W9,s  going  to  the  city  to  step  in  and 
see  about  his  studio.  This  was  after  the  whole  story  con¬ 
cerning  himself  had  come  out  through  Fanny.  The  nurse 
had  gone  and  found  Alfred’s  furnishings  moved  out,  and 
another  name  than  his  on  the  door.  She  went  to  the 
office  of  the  building  to  make  inquiry  about  Alfred’s 
property  and  to  explain  the  circumstances.  Thus  it  was 
that  later  when  Ida  came  to  the  building  she  also  went 
to  the  office  of  the  building  and  learned  that  Alfred  was 
in  the  hospital.  A  thrill  of  triumph  shot  through  her. 
Yes,  she  would  do  her  wifely  duty,  she  would  go  to  him  and 
help  care  for  him.  But  what  punishment  had  come  to  him 
for  his  recreancy  to  her!  She  saw  the  hand  of  God  in 
it.  Moreover,  she  had  believed  that  Alfred  and  Sybil 
had  run  away  together,  at  least  imtil  by  an  investigation 
which  she  had  carried  on  she  discovered  that  Sybil  was 
in  St.  Louis  and  so  far  as  she  could  learn  Alfred  was  not. 
Sybil  indeed  had  been  gone  for  a  time,  and  that  had  con¬ 
vinced  her  of  their  flight.  But  she  came  back  and  then 
Ida  knew  that  her  work  had  prevented  any  expedient  of 
that  sort. 

When,  Ida  came  to  the  hospital  she  was  refused  admis¬ 
sion.  She  made  a  hot  protest,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Fanny  was  back  of  the  resistance.  Once  the  nurse 
wavered  and  entered  the  room  to  see  if  Fanny  would 
relent.  The  woman  outside  was  Alfred’s  wife,  whatever 
she  was.  Fanny  overwhelmed  the  nurse  with  a  terrible 
look  which  said:  you  would  stir  this  sick  man  with  the 
face  which  he  hates  to  see  above  all  faces  in  the  world. 
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And  the  nurse  wilted,  returned  to  Ida  with  another  denial. 

But  at  last  Fanny’s  money  gave  out.  She  could  not  be 
absent  from  home  any  longer.  She  went  her  way.  Then, 
Ida,  always  watchful  and  waiting,  came  on  the  scene.  She 
got  in  now.  And  as  Alfred  was  better  she  took  him  in 
a  wheel-chair  to  the  park.  His  hair  had  turned  gray, 
he  was  a  wreck  of  a  man.  His  memory  was  weak,  his 
thoughts  wavering  and  misty,  vagrant  and  tenuous.  He 
wept  easily.  He  dreamed  of  Sybil,  but  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  he  could  talk  of  her.  Ida  was  always  near, 
sometimes  Ralph,  too.  Several  times  she  brought  Ralph 
along  to  help  her  wheel  the  sick  man  through  the  park 
.  .  .  the  sick  man,  the  violinist,  Alfred  Houghton! 

He  was  really  helpless,  though  convalescing.  One  day 
Ida  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  take  him  to  the  farm. 
No,  he  would  not  go.  He  appealed  to  the  nurse,  to  the 
head  nurse  finally.  But  the  secret  was  this:  his  money  had 
given  out.  A  check  of  his  had  been  returned;  no  funds. 
In  his  despair  he  implored  Ida  to  give  the  hospital  money. 
She  was  getting  rent  from  the  house  in  Philadelphia,, 
she  had  money  laid  away,  money  that  he  had  earned.  But 
Ida  said  that  he  was  well  enough  to  come  home,  and  that 
they  could  economize  in  that  way.  His  illness  already  had 
been  very  expensive.  As  a  last  resort  Alfred  wrote  to 
Sybil,  telling  her  of  his  extremity.  Sybil  dared  not  reply 
to  the  letter.  In  all  these  months  she  had  not  heard 
from  him.  She  had  supposed  that  he  had  left  her  wounded 
and  unforgiving,  and  that  she  would  never  see  him  again. 
.  .  .  When  this  pathetic  appeal  came,  she  hurried  to 
Chicago,  and  managed,  through  the  nurse,  to  come  secretly 
to  the  hospital  and  bring  him  two  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  all  she  had. 

This  tided  Alfred  over  for  a  while.  Ida  wondered 
where  the  money  had  come  from,  but  the  nurses  refused 
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to  tell  her.  She  resorted  to  waiting  again.  This  fund 
would  soon  be  gone,  then  she  would  get  him  back  to  the 
farm.  And  at  last  it  was  all  but  gone.  Alfred  wrote  to 
Bertram,  his  brother,  for  money.  Bertram  had  money 
ahead,  he  was  a  grabber,  he  had  practically  despoiled  his 
father  Walter  Scott  by  this  time.  But  he  despised  Alfred 
for  his  impractical  ways,  as  he  termed  them.  Besides 
if  a  man  is  fool  enough  to  give  all  he  earns  to  an  old  wife 
like  Ida  let  him  take  his  medicine!  And  nothing  came 
from  Bertram.  All  of  this  wore  upon  Alfred,  it  retarded 
his  recovery.  When  Bertram’s  letter  of  refusal  came 
Alfred  began  to  be  terrified.  If  he  could  not  stay  at  the 
hospital  perhaps  he  would  better  master  his  horror  of  the 
farm  and  Ida,  go  there,  get  well  and  then  leave  never  to 
return.  Then  Ida  came  back  urging  his  removal  to  the 
farm.  And  Alfred  was  taken  there.  Ida  had  triumphed. 
She  put  her  victim  in  a.  little  room  whose  windows  looked 
into  the  trees,  and  here  he  stayed  day  by  day.  His  work 
room  had  been  given  over  to  other  uses.  His  personal 
effects  had  been  taken  by  Ida.  She  had  the  manuscripts 
of  his  symphonic  poems  carefully  put  away,  even  the  notes 
of  the  one  which  he  had  never  finished. 

Gradually  Alfred’s  will  came  back  to  him.  It  was 
energized  by  his  hatred  of  Ida,  fed  daily  by  her  face 
which  he  loathed  above  everything  in  life.  Something, 
too,  of  the  blood  that  was  all  the  while  in  him  asserted 
itself.  He  was  walking  in  the  woods,  sitting  under  the 
trees.  These  sylvan  scenes  which  had  terrified  him  in 
prospect  had  their  healing  after  all.  The  trees  became 
his  friends,  the  grass  waved  consolation  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  He  was  growing  stronger.  A  peace  came  into  his 
heart.  In  the  morning  he  was  arising  with  a  keener  sense 
of  vigor,  a  greater  lust  of  life.  At  last  one  day  he  went 
to  the  city,  looked  up  some  old  friends  and  lunched  with 
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them.  From  this  day  his  recovery  was  miraculous.  The 
next  morning  he  was  almost  himself.  And  day  by  day  he 
progressed  to  strength.  He  had  been  ill  almost  nine 
months. 

His  purpose,  too,  as  to  his  future,  was  wholly  clarified. 
He  would  live  with  Ida  no  more.  One  day  he  went  to 
his  old  room  to  pack  his  belongings.  Ida  followed  him. 
“What  are  you  doing,  dear?”  she  asked.  “Don’t  call  me 
dear,”  he  replied  in  a  strong,  determined  voice.  “I  am 
leaving  here  never  to  see  you  again,  if  I  can  help  it. 
Where  is  my  other  violin?”  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
it.”  “Where  are  the  notes  of  my  symphonic  poems?” 
“Wherever  you  left  them,”  she  said  bluntly.  “You  lie,  you 
old  snake.  You  or  that  thief  of  a  boy  of  yours  have 
stolen  them.  Now  you  get  them,  or  I’ll  make  you.”  He 
began  to  search  the  house.  Ida  grew  angry  at  last  and 
tried  to  interfere  with  him.  He  flung  her  off  and  hurried 
from  room  to  room,  rummaging  through  closets,  boxes, 
and  through  bookcases.  He  found  the  violin  in  an  old 
suitcase  in  one  of  the  closets,  and  the  notes  to  the  two 
symphonic  poems  between  the  leaves  of  a  large  Bible, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  Ida’s  father.  The  third 
symphonic  poem  which  was  unfinished  he  supposed  was 
with  the  others.  Ida,  knowing  that  it  was  the  only  one 
of  merit,  had  hidden  it  in  a  different  place.  Thus  he  lost 
this  work  of  his.  But  having  gathered  together  these 
things  he  strode  to  the  door,  and  walked  off  with  a  firm, 
elate  step. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Mrs.  Downer  and  Elaine  had  taken  an  apartment  in 
the  Rue  Hamelin  not  far  from  the  Champs  Elysies,  an 
apartment  very  modest  but  of  exquisite  furnishings,  and 
with  a  large  drawing  room  which  enabled  them  to  entertain 
companies  of  some  size.  Robert  had  not  accumulated  a 
great  amount,  so  that  Elaine  was  dependent  upon  Mrs. 
Downer  for  these  luxuries.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
American  set  which  feasts  and  enjoys  the  excitement  and 
the  wonders  of  Paris;  and  Elaine,  who  affected  painting, 
was  on  the  fringe  of  the  artists,  the  amateurs  in  truth, 
those  young  women  of  rich  families  who  have  themselves 
chronicled  as  going  abroad  to  study  as  a  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  themselves  in  the  social  world. 

Muriel  Bassett,  one  of  Elaine’s  best  friends,  lived  not 
far  away.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  money  and  went  with 
the  gayest  set,  the  set  which  drinks  and  feasts,  and  slums 
and  goes  to  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  observes  the  ways  of 
cocottes.  These  were  libidinous  interests,  and  Elaine 
drifted  into  them  through  Muriel  and  her  friends;  but 
she  was  nothing  more  than  an  observer  of  this,  though  she 
had  been  prevailed  upon  one  time  to  go  to  a  peep-show 
when  there  was  a  party  making  the  lurid  rounds  after 
a  gay  dinner  at  the  Caje  de  Paris.  She  was  afraid  of 
mother  Downer,  and  respectful  of  the  complete  confidence 
which  the  older  woman  reposed  in  her.  Besides  Elaine 
had  an  innate  sense  of  the  virtuous  life,  which  she  had 
inherited  from  Fanny,  if  not  from  old  Nancy,  too.  But 
Muriel!  Elaine  often  wondered  what  she  was.  It  was 
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true  that  she  was  here  laying  the  foundation  of  a  divorce 
from  her  husband;  but  sometimes  Elaine  suspected  that 
Muriel  was  not  all  that  she  should  be,  and  that  her  hus¬ 
band  might  eventually  catch  up  with  her.  Nevertheless, 
they  wer'e  devoted  friends;  and  Muriel  had  gone  to  Nice 
with  the  Downers,  and  once  during  a  heated  term,  over  to 
Switzerland.  They  saw  much  of  each  other,  back  and 
forth  at  their  several  apartments,  at  tea  and  at  supper, 
and  at  starting  places  for  jaunts  at  night.  Mrs.  Downer 
quite  approved  of  the  friendship  between  her  daughter 
and  Muriel.  She  had  known  Muriel’s  mother  in  the  old 
days  in  New  York,  and  esteemed  her  greatly.  The  family 
had  blood.  Also  as  Elaine  had  been  a  widow  for  some 
time  she  thought  it  natural  and  right  that  Elaine  should 
have  the  joys  of  youth.  She  was  really  interested  in 
Elaine’s  making  a  second  marriage,  one  that  would  place 
her  in  life  again  and  bring  her  a  devoted  companion. 
She  herself  had  never  thought  of  marrying  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Downer;  but  there  were  reasons  for  that  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Elaine.  There  were  many 
American  men  drifting  in  and  out  of  Paris,  marriageable, 
too,  and  perhaps  looking  for  wives.  Why  did  not  Elaine 
attract  some  of  them?  Surely  there  was  no  more  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  in  Paris.  But  those  who  were  sophisticated 
knew  that  Elaine  had  no  purse  of  moment,  even  if  she 
inherited  all  that  Mrs.  Downer  had,  and  that  was  yet 
a  question.  And  Elaine’s  real  poverty  was  a  greater  draw¬ 
back  to  the  Englishmen  and  the  other  foreigners  who 
were  looking  for  handsome  settlements  through  a  wife. 
There  was  a  chance  that  some  very  rich  man  would 
be  drawn  by  Elaine’s  great  beauty  and  charm.  For  this 
chance  Elaine  was  waiting. 

All  the  while  there  was  an  exaggerated  opinion  in  some 
quarters  in  Paris  concerning  Elaine’s  fortune.  It  had 
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been  created  to  some  extent  by  Muriel  Bassett,  who  was 
anxious  to  forward  Elaine’s  chances.  On  the  score  of 
this  false  estimate  perhaps,  Elaine  had  been  madly  courted 
by  an  Englishman  who  was  to  succeed  to  a  title  and  an 
estate  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  an  old  and  decrepit 
man.  But  suddenly  the  Englishman  drifted  away.  The 
interest  was  dead.  Evidently  he  had  heard  that  Elaine 
could  do  nothing  to  fill  his  purse. 

Then  there  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Italian  Army! 
And  what  a  lover  he  was!  Elaine  had  read  of  such 
things,  but  now  she  knew  them  at  first  hand.  She  was 
quite  swept  away.  But  mother  Downer  disliked  the 
Italian;  she  was  averse  to  a  marriage  with  a  for¬ 
eigner,  and  with  a  soldier  into  the  bargain.  And  as  the 
officer  had  nothing,  this  affair  came  to  an  end,  too.  All 
the  while  Elaine  was  participating  in  the  gay  life  of 
Paris,  but  in  the  way  before  detailed.  She  was  stared 
at,  even  accosted  by  the  brazen  hunters  who  keep  watch 
for  beauties  and  conquests  at  the  various  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  along  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  Once  when  she 
was  with  Muriel  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  as  they  were  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  yard  to  the  theater,  a  French  dandy  kneeled 
at  their  feet,  saying  ecstatically  in  French,  “Adorable 
divinity,  have  mercy.”  “You  are  very  beautiful,  Elaine,” 
said  Muriel.  “If  I  were  a  man  I’d  take  you  if  there  was 
a  way.”  “Why,  Muriel!”  said  Elaine,  half  shocked,  but 
also  thrilled  with  the  compliment.  “Yes,  that’s  true,  you 
are  too  lovely  to  let  alone.”  Elaine  was  adored  by  her 
mother-in-law,  too.  She  herself  was  not  ignorant  of  her 
charms  by  any  means.  She  grew  to  know  what  she  was 
for  loveliness  and  coloring,  for  her  wonderful  eyes  and 
graceful  carriage.  But  why  not  the  right  suitor? 

There  was  always  trouble  more  or  less  at  the  apart¬ 
ment  when  the  raw  days  came,  those  days  in  Paris  when 
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the  temperature  does  not  register  low,  but  when  the 
American  used  to  a  more  energizing  cold  and  a  better 
way  to  overcome  it  indoors,  seems  to  freeze  to  the  marrow. 
In  one  of  these  periods  mother  Downer  took  pneumonia 
and  in  a  few  days  she  was  dead.  Elaine  was  her  only 
relative  except  some  sisters  and  a  brother  in  America. 
There  was  the  matter  first  of  whether  these  relatives 
wished  the  body  brought  back;  and  when  Elaine  had 
settled  that  by  cable  in  the  negative  she  had  the  body 
permanently  buried  in  Paris,  and  then  turned  in  great 
loneliness  to  the  problem  of  ordering  her  own  life  in  the 
changed  circumstances.  Muriel  came  over  to  see  Elaine 
and  consult  with  her.  “Of  course  you  will  go  on  here, 
my  dear,”  she  said.  “You  have  so  many  friends  here, 
having  lived  here  five  years  now.  You  would  not  care 
for  New  York  now.  And  besides,  I  cannot  part  with 
you.  I  am  going  to  be  divorced  soon,  and  I  want  you 
here  for  that.  Listen !  ”  she  said  more  eagerly.  “Why  not 
come  now  with  me  to  live?  If  you  don’t  you  will  be  here 
all  alone  with  your  maids,  and  it  is  not  the  thing  in  your 
state  of  mind.”  And  Elaine  at  once  gave  the  invitation 
serious  consideration. 

She  was  thinking,  too,  of  the  condition  to  which  her 
life  had  come.  She  was  really  quite  desolate  and  home¬ 
less.  Could  she  go  back  to  Whitehall?  Never  that.  Or 
to  the  farm  of  William  and  Nancy?  That  was  only  a 
fairyland  of  childhood.  Nothing  was  left  there  that  she 
could  call  her  own.  And  there  was  Alfred.  She  had 
heard  from  him  often,  more  frequently  of  late.  They  had 
become  very  intimate  correspondents  as  the  result  of 
Alfred’s  separation  from  Ida  and  the  loss  of  Sybil.  He 
had  no  home  and  no  place  to  which  he  could  turn. 
He  was  a  wanderer  himself.  How  strange  that  they  had 
come  to  this  pass  of  desolation,  of  impoverishment  of 
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associative  resources!  As  to  Bertram,  she  knew  him  very 
little.  He  was  cold  and  selfish,  that  she  knew;  but  in 
any  case  he  was  the  younger  brother,  he  belonged  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  generation  from  hers.  Elaine  thought  of  all  these 
things  and  wept.  Was  her  life  to  be  one  of  loneliness? 
Could  she  in  no  way  reestablish  herself?  Oh,  yes,  there 
must  be  a  way.  Someone  somewhere  was  for  her,  and 
time  would  bring  him  to  her. 

Elaine  had  the  matter  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Downer  to 
look  after.  The  will  had  left  Elaine  $100,000,  that  was 
all.  The  rest  of  the  estate  went  to  the  brother  and  the 
sisters  of  Mrs.  Downer.  Elaine  would  not  want,  but  she 
would  have  to  be  very  prudent  of  her  resources.  The 
money  was  left  her  already  invested,  and  it.  was  well 
invested.  She  must  keep  it  where  it  was,  lest  an  attempt 
to  reinvest  should  prove  less  advantageous.  And  she 
must  not  encroach  upon  the  principal.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  seemed  wise  to  Elaine  to  accept  Muriel’s  offer 
to  share  the  apartment  with  her.  It  would  save  the  wages 
of  maids  and  rent,  not  to  speak  of  the  association  with 
Muriel  day  by  day  which  in  Elaine’s  lonely  life  seemed 
so  desirable.  So  Elaine  went  to  Muriel. 

The  word  had  gone  around  that  Elaine  had  inherited 
a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Muriel  knew  better,  but  she 
was  given  to  exaggeration  and  she  wanted  to  make  the 
biggest  story  for  herself  when  she  spoke  of  Elaine’s  coming 
to  live  with  her.  “My  lovely  friend,  Elaine  Downer,  and 
recently  very  fortunate  in  the  inheritance  of  a  million.” 
That  was  credible,  for  everyone  had  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Downer  was  worth  more  than  a  million,  just  as  the  unini¬ 
tiate  of  Whitehall  believed  that  Elaine  had  married  a 
million  when  she  became  the  bride  of  Robert  Downer. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  really  wise  ones  in  the  Parisian 
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set  in  which  Elaine  moved  did  not  know  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

All  these  years  Muriel  had  had  many  admirers  and 
beaux  in  Paris,  but  in  a  way  which  did  not  signify  any¬ 
thing.  She  was  not  known  to  go  out  with  any  particular 
man.  There  was  always  a  group.  And  she  sat  at  dinner 
or  walked  or  drove  with  never  less  than  two.  So  who 
was  the  man?  If  she  entertained  one  man  at  dinner  at 
her  apartment  alone,  she  would  do  the  same  thing  with  a 
different  man  later.  And  therefore  what  was  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn?  Surely  that  she  was  not  on  the  same 
terms  with  so  many.  Or  were  the  others  a  screen  for 
the  one  man?  If  so,  who  was  the  one  man?  Muriel 
was  not  a  woman  whose  interests  could  be  easily  solved. 
All  the  while  her  name  was  clear  of  a  definite  opinion 
which  in  any  way  blurred  it.  Then  there  were  many 
men  who  came  to  tea  or  supper  and  who  joined  her  and 
others  in  evenings  at  the  cafes.  Among  these  was  Max 
Juul. 

Often  Muriel  had  spoken  to  Elaine  of  Max  Juul. 
“You  must  meet  him  sometime,”  said  Muriel.  “He  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  men.  He  is  in  England  a 
good  deal,  sometimes  in  America.  His  best  friend  is  Lord 
Lassahn.  They  nearly  always  come  to  Paris  together. 
They  are  both  enormously  big  fellows,  and  lots  of  fun 
especially  when  you  get  my  lord  started  with  a  few 
drinks.  Max  drinks  very  little.  I  haven’t  seen  him  lit 
up  more  than  three  times  in  all  my  life.  He  is  really 
a  very  strange  fellow;  but  for  a  tea  or  a  dinner,  quite  the 
man.  I  always  have  him  here  when  he  is  in  Paris.” 

Max  Juul  was  in  Paris  at  this  very  time,  but  he  had 
better  things  to  do  than  to  look  up  Muriel  Bassett.  Oh! 
he  thought  of  her  one  day,  but  he  would  call  later.  He 
was  living  at  the  Ritz  in  order  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
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a  Mrs.  Barth,  a  rich  American  woman,  whom  he  was 
endeavoring  to  interest  in  a  scheme  he  was  pushing  to 
bring  Christian  principles  into  the  relations  of  nations, 
societies,  and  between  individuals.  This  panacea  for 
the  world’s  injustices  and  ills  was  to  take  hold  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  purify  it;  reform  industrial  matters,  and  put 
them  on  a  just  basis,  thereby  solving  the  vexed  question 
of  capital  and  labor;  it  was  to  overcome  the  grasping 
cruelty  of  imperialism,  and  as  to  the  products  of  the 
factories  it  was  to  put  its  seal  of  approval  upon  goods 
that  were  sterling  and  pure  and  which  had  been  manu¬ 
factured  under  fair  conditions  of  labor.  Once  started  and 
on  its  way  there  was  no  sphere  where  its  beneficent  and 
powerful  influence  would  not  be  felt.  There  was  a  cor¬ 
poration  formed  to  carry  out  these  great  things,  and  of 
course  there  was  stock  to  sell,  and  Max  Juul  owned  the 
stock  .  . .  that  is,  what  had  not  already  been  taken  up  by 
convinced  purchasers.  It  was  backed,  too,  by  clergymen 
and  professors,  by  bishops  and  by  college  presidents  .  .  . 
yes,  and  by  Lord  Lassahn.  And  these  names  were  carried 
on  the  stationery  of  the  company.  Juul  had  really  pro¬ 
cured,  by  some  device,  the  consent  of  these  dignitaries 
for  this  use  of  their  names.  That  was  his  business,  and 
from  his  youth  up  he  had  been  engaged  in  getting  an 
easy  living,  and  in  going  about  with  people  who  had 
names  whether  they  had  brains  or  character  or  not.  He 
was  a  sort  of  figure  in  society  in  London  and  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  His  was  a  name  that  was  known.  He  posed 
as  an  orator,  too,  making  speeches  occasionally  on  matters 
of  international  politics,  and  incidentally  exploiting  the 
program  of  his  corporation.  He  spoke  in  a  fervid  and 
convincing  way  on  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  on  the  vil¬ 
lainies  of  ministries  and  administrations;  and  it  was  said 
that  he  had  been  involved  in  trouble  in  Germany  for 
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intemperate  speech  in  Berlin;  and  that  once  the  French 
government  had  called  him  to  task  for  some  intermeddling 
concerning  Morocco. 

Now  being  in  Paris,  he  was  really  engaged  in  getting 
Mrs.  Barth’s  money,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could.  She 
was  a  wealthy  widow  of  about  fifty-two,  and  he  began  his 
campaign  on  her  purse  by  pla3dng  the  gallant  to  her,  with 
Lord  Lassahn,  drunk  and  heavy-eyed,  in  the  wings,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  game,  and  hoping  that  Juul  would  gather  in 
enough  money  to  pay  back  some  of  the  loans  which  he  had 
made  to  Juul.  He  had  succeeded,  after  many  attentions 
to  Mrs.  Barth,  in  winning  her  confidence.  He  had  the 
entrance  to  her  room;  he  often  dined  with  her,  or  she  dined 
with  him  in  the  main  dining  room;  until  he  lied  to  her  one 
day  that  he  was  unfortunately  married,  and  by  that  story 
sought  to  win  her  sympathy.  After  that  she  refused  to 
go  to  the  dining  room  with  him.  But  it  was  all  right.  He 
then  went  to  her  rooms,  and  in  a  burst  of  simulated  pas¬ 
sion  he  had  embraced  her  one  night,  and  before  she  could 
protect  herself,  even  had  she  wanted  to  do  so,  he  had  with 
protestations  of  love  made  her  wholly  his  own.  After  this 
he  found  it  easy  to  sell  Mrs.  Barth  $10,000  worth  of  stock. 
That  was  his  habitual  figure.  When  he  was  graduated 
from  an  American  college  at  twenty-one  he  had  intrigued 
a  woman  to  give  him  $10,000  to  use  for  a  trip  around 
the  world;  and  every  year  since,  he  had  been  able  to 
make  that  much  in  some  similar  way.  Often  he  would 
find  himself  in  anxious  moments  as  to  the  future.  How 
much  longer  could  he  manipulate  money  from  confiding 
women  and  occasionally  from  gullible  and  sentimental 
men  of  the  millennium  type?  He  had  no  profession,  no 
business.  He  had  gone  through  and  wasted  many  friends. 
They  were  scattered  or  dead;  and  over  the  world  he  had 
bitter  enemies  who  knew  that  he  was  a  half-cracked 
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slicker,  a  confidence  man  of  the  drawing  rooms  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe;  and  they  loathed  him  in  proportion. 
How  many  more  victims  were  there  to  be  in  his  foolish 
and  parasitical  life?  He  was  now  forty-eight,  though  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  thirty-nine.  His  hair  was  getting  very 
gray,  but  he  had  great  vitality  and  his  face  was  young 
Muriel  believed  him  to  be  a  little  older  than  thirty-nine, 
but  not  much.  She  had  also  swallowed  his  stories  about 
his  estate  in  Sweden  and  his  inheritance  to  a  title.  These 
things  she  told  Elaine  casually  one  day  when  his  name 
came  up  again. 

Elaine  and  Muriel  went  for  a  walk  in  the  Bois  one  day, 
and  suddenly  a  carriage  halted  quickly  behind  them, 
the  horses  pawing  the  gravel  from  the  sudden  stop.  Max 
Juul  jumped  out  and  came  to  them  with  the  air  of  a 
monarch,  immediately  followed  by  Lord  Lassahn.  Muriel 
presented  them  to  Elaine,  and  they  walked  for  a  way 
with  the  carriage  following.  Max  Juul’s  story  was  that 
he  and  Lord  Lassahn  had  just  come  to  Paris  from  London 
on  very  important  diplomatic  matters  of  international 
interest,  of  course  not  as  empowered  envoys,  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  in  a  semi-official  way,  and  in  connection 
with  his  economic  Christianization  of  the  world.  Lord 
Lassahn  said  very  little,  though  confirming  what  Juul  said 
by  nods  and  vague  interjections.  His  lordship  stared 
Elaine  almost  out  of  countenance.  He  devoured  her  with 
his  heavy,  amorous  eyes,  for  these  two  walked  together; 
with  Muriel  and  Max  Juul  leading  the  way.  “Who  is 
your  lovely  friend?”  he  asked  Muriel.  “Oh!  Isn’t  she 
lovely?  We  are  living  together,  you  know.  Her  mother- 
in-law  died  recently,  leaving  Elaine  a  very  large  fortune. 
She  has  been  a  widow  for  some  years.  She  is  my  dearest 
friend,  almost,  in  Paris  now.”  “From  New  York?”  he 
asked  cautiously.  “Yes,  and  before  that  from  a  little  town 
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in  the  west  of  the  States.  She  had  a  very  provincial  girl¬ 
hood,  but  no  one  could  tell  it  now.  Not  only  that,  but  a 
very  unhappy  and  destitute  girlhood.  Her  father  was  not 
a  success,  and  Elaine’s  opportunities  were  very  limited. 
You  could  not  tell  it  now.” 

Max  Juul  said  yes  to  this.  But  he  knew  better.  He 
had  seen  Elaine’s  type  before.  He  knew  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  of  provincial  breeding  and  opportunity  never  lives 
down  the  evidences  of  them,  and  that  to  the  end  of  her 
days  she  is  a  pliable  thing  to  the  right  sort  of  scheming 
and  plotting.  In  a  swift  glance  he  had  taken  in  her  face 
with  its  soft,  suggestible  lines,  the  trusting  eyes,  the  con¬ 
fiding  mouth.  Thinking  intently  of  the  prey  that  was 
near  him  in  the  person  of  Elaine  he  became  abstracted 
and  was  answering  Muriel  with  his  voice,  and  his  attention 
far  off.  Muriel  and  Elaine  had  lain  in  each  other’s  arms 
lately  and  told  each  other  many  intimate  things  of  their 
lives.  Now  some  of  them  were  in  the  possession  of  Max 
Juul;  her  ancestry  for  example,  her  unhappy  girlhood,  her 
western  life,  and  this  matter  of  her  inheritance.  How 
strange  it  was  that  this  should  be !  Max  Juul  had  started 
out  for  a  ride  with  his  lordship,  saying  that  if  he  did  not 
get  away  from  old  Mrs.  Barth  he  would  go  mad.  She  was 
boring  him  to  death;  yes,  and  having  indulged  her  roman¬ 
tically  he  found  her  insatiable.  Then  to  think  that  on  a 
mission  of  this  sort  he  had  met  Muriel  and  this  heiress. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  his  hair  would  not  be  much  grayer  be¬ 
fore  he  had  successfully  settled  his  financial  problems  for 
life.  Muriel  was  asking  them  both  to  come  to  tea  the  next 
afternoon.  The  carriage  drove  up  to  where  they  stopped 
to  say  adieu.  And  with  profound  bows  the  two  of  them 
got  in  the  carriage  and  went  their  way,  while  Elaine  and 
Muriel  pursued  their  walk  through  the  Bois. 

At  the  tea  Max  Juul  had  no  difficulty  in  separating 
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Elaine  from  the  rest.  They  sat  upon  a  little  sofa  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  room,  and  there,  with  his  almost  hypnotic 
eyes  upon  Elaine,  he  expounded  his  propaganda,  telling 
her  that  it  was  really  founded  upon  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  real  way  to  reform  the  world  was  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  it  .  .  .  ah,  that  was  a  platitude  perhaps.  But  he 
could  make  it  something  else  by  speaking  a  word  for  the 
observance  of  the  faith  of  the  Nazarene  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life.  They  should  be  applied  to  business,  to  diplomacy, 
to  the  arts.  They  should  be  interfused  in  books,  in  poems, 
in  all  literature.  The  French  had  achieved  much  as  artists 
but  without  any  moral  impulse.  He  had  done  what  he 
could  all  his  life  in  this  cause  of  causes;  and  even  now  his 
mission  in  Paris  was  with  reference  to  a  matter  that  could 
be  solved  in  a  minute  if  the  simple  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Elaine  was  first 
impressed  with  Max  Juul’s  great  earnestness.  His  face 
wore  an  intense  expression  while  he  was  talking  to  her; 
indeed  at  times  he  looked  into  her  eyes  with  such  flaming 
interest  that  she  found  herself  seeing  him  alone,  and  not 
comprehending  what  he  was  saying.  He  was  riveting  her 
attention,  drawing  it  to  a  point,  as  of  a  bright  speck  or  spot 
which,  stared  at,  produces  the  h3^notic  state.  For  he  had 
made  something  of  a  study  of  controlling  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  minds  always  that 
he  was  trying  to  use  to  his  own  ends. 

“My  work  means  justice  in  a  word,  that’s  what  it  is,” 
and  then  they  arose  and  joined  the  others,  who  were 
making  Lord  Lassahn  the  center  of  attraction.  He  had 
already  asked  Muriel  to  go  driving  the  next  afternoon 
with  him  and  Max  Juul,  who  of  course  was  to  be  along. 
They  were  inseparable  friends. 

And  the  next  afternoon  they  rode.  In  the  meantime 
Max  had  told  his  lordship  of  Elaine  and  of  his  imme- 
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diate  interest  in  her.  Lassahn  understood  that;  he  knew 
the  method  when  he  saw  Max  in  such  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Elaine  at  the  tea.  He  had  seen  him  in  that 
kind  of  a  campaign  before,  even  lately  with  Mrs.  Barth  at 
the  Ritz.  Yes,  he  was  wondering  if  Max  might  not  be 
discovered  by  the  elderly  woman  in  this  new  interest  in 
Elaine.  “Not  a  chance,”  said  Max.  “Besides,  what  right 
has  she  to  object?  Our  matter  is  finished  anjrway.”  “I 
dare  say,”  said  his  lordship  laconically,  who  knew  that 
Max  had  some  money  now,  for  he  had  observed  receipted 
tailor  bills  and  florists’  bills  in  Max’s  room,  and  Max  had 
already  bought  some  new  apparel  and  was  spreading  his 
wings  more  than  he  had  recently.  Also  his  lordship  had 
received  some  money  on  account  of  old  loans,  which  he 
could  use,  however  much  he  had  otherwise.  What  Max 
wished  his  lordship  to  do  was  to  bring  Elaine  and  Muriel 
to  hear  him  speak  in  a  night  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
“his  work.”  He  should  come  in  quite  nonchalantly,  for 
Max  would  be,  on  the  face  of  things,  identified  with  Mrs. 
Barth  this  evening.  She  had  some  friends  who  might  be 
interested  in  Max’s  world  campaign,  and  there  could  be 
nothing  in  this  proceeding  to  make  Elaine  anxious  or 
jealous,  if  she  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  feeling. 

On  the  ride  Max  sat  with  Elaine,  and  Muriel  with  Lord 
Lassahn.  This  was  the  most  exciting  experience  that 
Elaine  had  had  in  Paris,  this  ride  with  an  English  lord 
and  a  man  of  the  distinction  of  Max  Juul.  They  were  very 
merry.  They  stopped  once  for  a  glass  of  wine,  which 
Max  refused,  saying  that  he  was  an  entire  abstainer  when 
getting  ready  to  make  an  address,  which  he  was  going  to 
do  the  next  night.  “You  should  hear  Max,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  addressing  all  of  them.  “He  is  really  an  orator.” 
Elaine  was  all  eagerness.  She  had  always  loved  oratory, 
because  of  her  mother’s  partiality  to  that  poor  art,  and  per- 
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haps  because  of  grandfather  Prentice’s  slight  talent  for  it, 
the  more  practiced  and  dwelt  upon  because  slight. 

And  the  next  night  in  one  of  the  large  parlors  of  one 
of  the  hotels,  Max  expounded  “his  work”  to  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  people.  He  went  over  the  same  points  that  he 
had  talked  about  to  Elaine  at  the  tea.  Elaine  thought  his 
face  wonderfully  handsome  as  it  lighted  up  when  he  spoke 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  world  and  the  inhumanity  of  man  to 
man,  and  how  they  could  be  cured  by  “his  principles,” 
which  were  only  simple  justice.  Then  she  saw  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Mrs.  Barth  and  her  group.  She  watched  at  times 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  his  lordship.  He  was  ap¬ 
plauding  decorously  at  times,  and  whispering  to  Elaine 
and  Muriel,  “Splendid!”  When  Max  had  finished  he  said 
“Bravo!”  and  “Well  done!”  and  took  the  two  women  for¬ 
ward  to  congratulate  Max,  who  was  already  surrounded 
by  some  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  and  by  the  elderly  women 
who  had  been  brought  by  Mrs.  Barth.  His  lordship  took 
Elaine  and  Muriel  home,  where  they  were  joined  as  soon 
as  Max  could  dispose  of  Mrs.  Barth.  They  dined  to¬ 
gether  in  Muriel’s  apartment,  where  soon  Max  was  talk¬ 
ing  of  his  large  estate  in  Sweden  which  had  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  profligacy  of  an  atheist  brother,  whom  he 
would  soon  straighten  out. 

After  this  beginning  Max  became  a  regular  suitor  for 
Elaine’s  interest.  His  bigness,  his  physical  power,  his  evil 
hypnotic  machinations  had  a  strange  influence  over  her, 
in  which  his  amorous  energy  and  her  desire  also  played 
their  part.  When  she  was  with  him  she  found  that  her 
mind  was  in  complete  subjection  to  his,  she  assented  to 
whatever  he  said;  but  in  truth  how  closely  they  agreed 
about  everything!  She  often  dined  out  with  him,  with 
Lord  Lassahn  and  Muriel,  and  sometimes  they  strolled 
in  the  Bois  together,  and  on  these  occasions  he  spoke 
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lowly  to  her  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  concerning  subjects 
which  won  her  heart  completely.  He  knew  the  power  that 
he  had  over  her,  but  he  played  the  part  of  a  humble 
suitor  at  times,  saying  when  they  approached  the  subject 
of  love  that  he  feared  that  she  was  not  faithful  in  her 
interests,  by  which  he  said  he  meant  that  she  might  think 
herself  very  devoted  to  one  man,  only  to  change  her  inter¬ 
est  to  another.  He  was  afraid  of  her.  For  love  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing!  It  was  terrible  to  him,  and  he  dared  not 
allow  himself  to  give  his  heart  unless  he  knew  that  it  wais 
sacredly  received.  Once  when  they  were  walking  together 
they  were  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Bois  and  it  was  already 
growing  dusk.  He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  fer¬ 
vently  to  his  lips,  the  tears  dropping  from  his  eyes  upon 
her  hand.  “Why,  Max,”  she  said,  greatly  moved,  “what 
can  be  the  matter?”  “Nothing,”  he  said,  “everything.  I 
grieve  so  for  the  woes  of  the  world,  and  now  all  that  you 
have  told  me  of  your  own  sufferings,  the  death  of  your 
dear  husband,  and  your  girlhood,  moves  my  heart  more 
deeply  than  I  can  say.  That  isn’t  all.  You  are  a  woman 
apart  from  other  women,  natural,  sweet,  good  of  heart, 
a  flower  of  perfect  purity  in  a  terrible  world.  And  I 
would  do  anything  to  protect  you  if  you  would  only  give 
me  the  right.  I  have  striven  to  help  the  world,  but  per¬ 
haps  all  that  I  have  done  has  been  in  vain.  I  often  think 
of  going  to  my  estate  in  Sweden,  and  there  shut  myself 
away  from  a  world  that  loves  me  not,  because,  among 
other  things,  I  have  not  loved  it.  If  I  could  win  love  to 
my  heart  that  is  already  filled  with  love,  and  with  the 
one  go  to  that  retreat  and  live  the  rest  of  my  life  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  her!”  His  voice  was  impassioned,  and  Elaine 
walked  by  his  side  looking  down,  the  tears  welling  to 
her  eyes. 

Then  at  last  the  proposal  came.  Max  had  gone  to  an 
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antique  shop  and  purchased  an  old  ring,  set  with  a  very 
large  and  handsome  diamond.  Perhaps  it  had  been 
pawned  by  one  of  the  nobility.  He  brought  it  to  Elaine, 
saying  that  it  had  been  his  sainted  mother’s,  and  if  she 
would  take  it  in  token  that  she  would  be  his  wife,  he 
would  find  every  ill  and  incompleteness  in  his  existence 
healed.  She  stod  before  him,  with  his  great,  gray  hypnotic 
eyes  staring  her  into  submission,  and  she  swayed  toward 
him  under  their  spell,  into  his  arms,  and  whispered  her 
consent.  She  was  very  happy,  and  that  night  after  Max 
had  gone  she  wrote  this  letter  to  Alfred: 

My  darling  Alfred:  It  is  late,  almost  midnight,  and  I  have 
been  short  on  sleep  for  a  week.  Yet  I  cannot  retire  without 
writing  to  you  the  great  happiness  that  has  come  to  me.  I 
am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Max  Juul,  the  most  wonderful 
man  I  have  ever  known.  He  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
however  worldly  I  have  been,  I  have  so  longed  for  a  man  in 
my  life  who  had  faith  in  God,  and  who  could  keep  my  own 
faith  sustained.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
a  remarkable  orator,  just  what  I  fancy  grandfather  Prentice 
wished  to  be  and  never  could  be,  according  to  mother.  The 
other  night  my  exquisite  friend,  Muriel  Bassett,  and  I  with 
Lord  Lassahn  went  to  hear  Max;  and  he  thrilled  to  the  last 
degree  one  of  the  most  critical  audiences  that  could  be  assem¬ 
bled  in  Paris.  Max  has  a  large  estate  in  Sweden  which  has 
been  complicated,  though  not  hopelessly  by  any  means,  by  an 
improvident  brother,  who  is  an  atheist  according  to  Max,  and 
I  fancy  we  shall  spend  part  of  our  time  there,  though  I  wish  to 
return  to  New  York  about  some  business  matters  as  soon  as 
I  can.  I  grieve  so  for  you,  my  dear,  and  now  the  more  when 
I  contrast  the  love  that  has  come  to  me  with  the  loveless  life 
that  you  are  compelled  to  live.  Do  go  on  as  best  you  can. 
Ida  is  an  old  woman  and  may  die  conveniently  and  let  you 
free.  ...  I  wish  you  could  see  Lord  Lassahn,  and  not  only 
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him  but  all  these  wonderful  friends  of  mine  here  in  Paris ;  and 
I  wish  you  might  have  had  this  residence  abroad  for  the  sake 
of  your  art.  Max  has  already  suggested  that  you  pay  us  a 
visit  if  we  live  in  Sweden  for  any  time.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  your  violin  work,  but  he  has  asked  me  if  you  belong  to  any 
church,  and  when  I  told  him  you  didn’t  he  looked  a  little  dis 
pleased,  for  I  think  he  associated  that  fact  with  your  trouble 
with  Ida.  Though,  of  course,  the  two  things  have  no  rela 
lion.  .  .  .  How  I  do  go  on!  Well,  I  am  very  happy,  and  late 
as  it  is  I  doubt  if  I  shall  sleep  if  I  retire.  Nevertheless,  good¬ 
night,  darling,  and  as  Max  says  to  me,  may  God  keep  you. 

In  devoted  love, 


Elaine. 


Elaine  took  this  letter  out  to  the  mail  box,  so  eager 
was  she  to  have  it  on  its  way.  Then  she  stole  back  to  the 
apartment  to  find  Muriel,  who  had  been  tossing  and  who 
had  got  up  to  take  a  glass  of  wine.  They  talked  of  Max 
until  Elaine  brought  the  conversation  around  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  her  engagement,  and  to  the  showing  of  the 
ring.  “It  is  wonderful,  darling,  and  I  am  so  happy  for 
you.  I  can’t  think  of  a  single  criticism  of  Max  unless  it 
be  that  he  is  really  too  fine  a  figure  at  a  tea.  But,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Max  that  does  not  signify 
anything.” 

And  yet  Muriel  told  one  of  her  friends  that  Max  was 
good  enough  as  a  figure  at  a  tea  or  at  a  dinner,  but  how 
anyone  could  think  of  him  as  a  husband  was  beyond  her. 

In  less  than  a  month  Elaine  and  Max  were  married  at 
the  Ritz.  Lord  Lassahn  was  present  and  Muriel  and  a 
few  others.  Then  the  couple  went  immediately  to  Lon¬ 
don,  from  whence  they  prepared  to  sail  very  soon  for 
America.  The  homestead  of  Mrs.  Downer  had  come  to 
Elaine  as  a  part  of  her  inheritance  under  the  will.  She 
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wished  to  look  that  over  and  to  see  to  its  rental.  Yes, 
and  Max  was  eager  to  see  what  he  had  drawn  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  in  visible  property.  He  knew  now  what  the  extent 
of  Elaine’s  fortune  was.  Indeed,  he  knew  that  before  he 
married  Elaine.  But  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  there  might  be  more 
of  the  latter  in  spite  of  his  marriage. 

They  came  to  New  York  and  saw  the  house.  Elaine 
tried  to  get  together  some  of  her  old  friends  to  show  them 
her  new  husband,  but  they  were  very  much  scattered. 
Max  saw  quickly  enough  that  Elaine  did  not  have  much 
of  a  set,  and  perhaps  had  never  had.  All  the  while  Max 
was  bearing  all  of  the  expenses;  he  was  telling  Elaine 
that  if  he  could  help  her  in  any  way  with  her  affairs 
he  would  gladly  do  so.  But  he  asked  her  no  questions 
about  her  money.  He  looked  at  the  New  York  house  with 
apparently  indifferent  eyes,  and  did  not  ask  her  what  it 
was  worth,  or  what  rent  she  received  or  where  she  banked 
her  money — ^nothing  about  such  things.  His  whole  talk 
was  of  his  work  in  the  world,  his  own  estate,  his  desire  to 
serve  her. 

Elaine  wanted  to  see  Whitehall  after  so  long  a  time. 
She  wanted  this  pious  husband  of  hers  to  know  the  won¬ 
derful  old  couple,  Nancy  and  William,  who  had  lived  in 
amity  and  happiness  all  these  many  years.  And  they 
started  to  Whitehall. 

Fanny  was  prepared  to  see  a  wonderful  man  from  the 
letters  that  Elaine  had  written  her.  Alfred  was  not  in 
Chicago  as  they  passed  through.  They  expected  to  find 
him  on  their  return.  But  when  Fanny  beheld  Max  she 
had  misgivings;  yet  she  was  more  devoted  to  Elaine  than 
to  any  of  the  children,  excepting  possibly  Bertram,  and 
she  determined  at  the  outset  to  treat  Max  with  all  hos- 
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pitality.  There  was  a  family  dinner  with  Walter  Scott, 
Fanny,  Bertram,  and  Elaine.  And  Max  sat  down  in  a 
dinner  coat,  which  seemed  to  Fanny  the  height  of  ele¬ 
gance.  He  had  been  strolling  about  the  streets  carrying 
a  swagger  stick,  much  stared  at  by  the  villagers.  And 
now  at  the  dinner  he  was  that  figure  which  Fanny  had 
read  about  but  had  never  seen.  She  was  really  ashamed 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Bertram  that  they  were  not  similarly 
dressed.  Walter  Scott  looked  down  his  nose  much  of  the 
time.  Fanny  might  have  interpreted  this  as  shame  for  his 
uncouth  appearance;  but  in  point  of  fact  Walter  Scott 
loathed  this  creature  from  Paris  and  knew  in  a  way  what 
he  was.  Max  sensed  his  friends  at  the  start.  He  saw  that 
he  had  won  Fanny,  partially  at  least,  and  he  made  him¬ 
self  very  gallant  to  her.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  keep 
Walter  Scott  cowed;  of  Bertram  he  was  unconscious  of 
what  he  was,  and  looked  upon  him  with  indifference. 

Max  occupied  the  whole  conversation  at  the  table  with 
high  talk  of  Lord  Lassahn  and  other  great  ones  whom  he 
knew;  and  with  an  exposition  of  “his  work.”  When  he 
got  on  the  latter  subject  Bertram  picked  up  his  ears, 
taking  in  every  word  that  Max  said,  but  without  contro¬ 
verting  him  at  any  point.  Max  wished  the  Gazette  to  do 
something  for  “his  world  program,”  to  write  it  up,  and 
help  to  get  people  in  Illinois  interested.  Bertram  did  not 
say  a  word.  Finally  Max  became  pointed  and  asked 
Walter  Scott  what  he  thought  about  it.  Walter  Scott 
confessed  that  it  might  do — he  was  interested  and  always 
had  been  in  the  correction  of  the  world’s  wrongs.  “And 
you.  Brother  Bertram?”  asked  Max.  “I’ll  think  about 
it,”  said  Bertram,  almost  surlily.  “Another  skeptic,”  said 
Max.  “Uh,  huh,”  grunted  Bertram.  And  tie  dinner 
ended. 
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“He’s  a  damn  fool,  or  a  crook,  or  both,”  said  Bertram 
to  his  father  as  they  walked  uptown,  leaving  Max,  Elaine, 
and  Fanny  strolling  about  the  lawn.  Walter  Scott  said 
nothing  in  reply.  His  dark  eyes  were  troubled  and  deep. 
Why  was  there  so  much  beauty  and  grace  and  kindness 
and  talent,  perhaps,  in  his  family,  which  had  the  fatal  gift 
of  walking  into  quagmires  and  ditches? 

Later  they  spent  an  evening  together — all  of  them.  And 
Max,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  ignored  or  flouted  by 
Bertram,  bent  his  will  to  a  mastery  of  the  young  fellow. 
The  talk  was  about  “his  work.”  Bertram  was  visibly  im¬ 
patient  and  interjected  argument  which  quite  toppled  the 
Cagliostro  who  had  come  into  their  midst.  He  became 
angry,  and  tried  his  hand  at  bluffing  Bertram.  Then 
Bertram  grew  hot,  too,  and  said:  “It’s  all  right  for  you  to 
be  a  damn  fool,  or  something  worse,  but  you  can’t  make 
one  of  me.” 

Elaine  became  furious  and  appealed  to  Fanny,  who  said 
that  Bertram  should  apologize  to  Max.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  took  his  hat  and  left  the  house.  That  gave 
Max  the  field  and  he  proceeded  to  walk  over  Walter 
Scott,  and  even  Fanny  in  a  polite  way,  to  his  heart’s 
content. 

They  went  out  to  see  Nancy  and  William.  These  two 
now  were  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  living  as  they 
had  always  lived  in  labor  and  companionship.  Max  cared 
nothing  for  this.  He  was  interested  in  William’s  fortune, 
and  wondering  whether  any  of  it  would  come  to  Elaine. 
He  was  that  hunger  of  human  life  which  devours  and  is 
not  satisfied,  which  represents  the  snake  that  seeks  the 
dove,  and  which  no  biological  fortune  saves  from  the 
fangs.  Then  they  turned  their  way  toward  Chicago;  and 
there  they  saw  Alfred,  who  was  living  in  a  little  apartment 
by  himself  and  carrying  on  his  work  as  best  he  could. 
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Max  cared  nothing  for  Alfred,  because,  among  other  rea¬ 
sons,  Alfred  had  nothing.  He  did  not  esteem  him  as  a 
musician.  Americans  do  not  produce  musicians,  was  his 
belief,  though  he  did  not  say  this  to  Elaine  at  this  time. 
They  had  not  had  a  satisfactory  visit  anywhere.  Would 
it  be  different  when  Elaine  should  meet  Max’s  people  in 
Sweden? 

Drafts  would  be  awaiting  Max,  he  said,  when  they 
reached  New  York.  They  were  coming  from  Sweden. 
That  much  at  least  had  been  started  towards  getting  his 
estate  in  order.  They  stopped  at  one  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  hotels,  and  soon  he  brought  clergymen,  and  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  and  some  fashionable  people  to  see 
Elaine,  all  with  the  air  that  he  could  command  distin¬ 
guished  attention  in  her  own  land,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and 
London.  But  the  drafts  had  not  arrived,  and  he  needed 
money  for  a  few  days.  Well,  of  course,  Elaine  was  glad 
to  give  it  to  him.  But  he  refused  to  accept  it  save  upon 
a  business  basis.  It  was  better  even  for  husband  and 
wife  to  have  all  transactions  between  them  upon  the  sound 
footing  of  business!  If  she  would  let  him  have  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  he  would  give  her  twice  that  amount  in  stock 
of  “his  corporation.”  If  he  died  he  wanted  her  to  have 
the  excess  anyway,  as  well  as  all  his  property;  and  if  he 
didn’t  die,  he  would  redeem  it.  In  either  case  all  would 
be  well.  The  secret  was  this.  It  was  discovered  by  his 
creditors  that  he  was  in  town,  and  suits  against  him  im¬ 
pended.  Elaine’s  money  saved  him  the  present  exposure. 
The  drafts  didn’t  come;  but  now  that  he  had  Elaine’s 
money  he  told  her  at  last  that  some  of  them  had  arrived. 
In  token  of  this  he  bought  Elaine  a  beautiful  jewel — 
which  had  cost  him  nothing,  since  it  was  taken  from  a 
friendship  ring  that  Mrs.  Barth  had  given  him.  So  he 
edged  along  and  Elaine  was  none  the  wiser. 
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They  sailed  for  England  at  last,  and  went  to  London. 
He  had  induced  Elaine  to  bring  her  securities  with  her. 
If  there  should  be  a  war  her  finances  might  become  in¬ 
volved  if  she  did  not  have  her  affairs  immediately  in  hand. 
And  there  was  sure  to  be  a  war,  Max  thought.  Besides, 
it  might  be  better  to  reinvest  the  money;  he  would  not 
urge  that,  but  it  was  something  to  be  considered.  The 
result  was  that  Elaine  before  sailing  got  her  securities  and 
took  them  with  her. 

For  a  time  they  lived  at  one  of  the  most  expensive 
hotels  in  London.  Then  they  went  into  the  country  and 
took  a  house.  Elaine  always  paid  the  bills,  for  Max  was 
generally  occupied  with  “his  work,”  and  he  had  no  head 
for  such  things — not  at  the  start.  She  paid  the  bills  out 
of  her  money,  out  of  money  that  Max  gave  her,  for  they 
kept  a  common  fund.  But  later  when  Max  heard  that 
the  shop  people  were  saying  that  his  wife  was  supporting 
him,  he  took  it  in  hand  frequently  to  pay  the  bills  with 
currency.  Sometimes  he  would  say  as  he  was  starting 
off:  “Darling,  have  you  a  pound  about  you?  The  reason 
I  ask  is  that  I  do  not  wish  to  run  a  bill  with  that  terrible 
tailor.  I  want  to  pay  him  as  I  pass  through  the  village, 
and  I  have  just  enough  to  get  to  the  city  to  the  bank.” 
And  Elaine  would  give  him  the  money,  and  thus  the 
practice  became  an  encroaching  thing.  Elaine  was  paying 
the  bills  before  she  knew  it. 

She  really  had  no  head  for  accounts,  and  if  she  had 
tried  to  think  it  out,  she  could  not  have  separated  what 
Max  had  given  her,  little  as  it  was,  too  often,  with  what 
was  her  own.  But  they  didn’t  go  to  Sweden  together. 
Once  he  went — he  said  he  went,  but  instead  he  was  in 
Paris  with  Lord  Lassahn,  from  whence  he  returned  with 
some  money  from  the  sale  of  “his”  stock.  Yes,  he  had 
forced  this  atheist  brother  to  disgorge  something;  but 
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when  would  this  injustice  end,  when  would  he  have  his 
estate?  The  delay  was  exhausting.  He  would  go  to 
Sweden  again  except  for  the  fact  that  his  solicitors  had 
written  him  that  it  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
settlement. 

Thus  they  lived.  He  had  Elaine  completely  in  his  toils, 
first  in  a  sensual  way.  She  loved  him  with  all  her  heart 
and  thought  him  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  Through  his 
power  over  her  feelings,  he  had  her  gulled  completely, 
and  kept  her  so. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Alfred  had  an  instinctive  aversion  for  Max  Juul, 
Alfred  was  simple-hearted,  without  pretense,  admiring  of 
genius  in  others,  indifferent  to  dress,  fine  hotels,  extrava¬ 
gant  living.  When  he  saw  Max  swagger  and  boast  and 
lie,  he  loathed  him,  and  he  was  fearful  for  the  future  of 
Elaine.  Seeing  that  Elaine  was  wholly  absorbed  in  Max 
and  believed  in  him  wholly  he  could  not  say  anything  of 
criticism  of  this  blustering  and  crooked  egotist  to  her. 
But  they  talked  much  of  Alfred’s  problem  with  Ida.  This 
brother  and  sister  were  in  like  position  in  life  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  both  were  tied  to  spouses  that  were  de- 
vourers.  Elaine  thought  that  Alfred  was  doing  quite  the 
thing  to  live  away  from  Ida,  to  ignore  her  completely,  to 
give  her  nothing,  and  thus  eventually  to  wear  and  starve 
her  out.  In  the  meantime,  he  could  go  on  his  way  as  an 
artist  with  his  own  life,  travel  later  if  he  chose.  There 
was  the  matter  of  not  having  a  home;  but  many  artists 
were  compelled  to  make  whatever  abiding  place  they  had 
into  a  home;  and  Alfred  could  do  this  comfortably  well. 

Ida  could  not  live  forever.  She  was  an  old  woman  now 
.  .  .  there  would  be  a  solution  soon.  As  to  Sybil,  he 
should  be  all  he  could  to  her  as  friend  and  as  lover. 
Elaine  had  formerly  regarded  all  extra-marital  relations 
as  indefensibly  immoral.  But  since  her  life  in  Paris  she 
had  changed  her  mind  about  that.  Alfred  told  Elaine 
that  he  and  Sybil  saw  each  other  at  times,  that  they  wrote 
to  each  other,  and  that  he  believed  if  Sybil’s  mother 
should  die  he  could  persuade  her  to  live  with  him  some- 
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how,  perhaps  abroad.  This  was  the  substance  of  their 
talk  when  Elaine  passed  through  Chicago  from  Whitehall. 

Ida  still  lived  at  the  farm  with  Ralph.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  part  of  the  time,  but  it  galled  him  to  work, 
and  he  was  forever  urging  his  mother  to  do  something  to 
make  Alfred  support  her,  by  which  he  meant  to  support 
him  as  well.  She  had  gone  a  few  times  to  see  a  lawyer, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  her  father’s  in  the  old  days. 
They  had  been  schoolmates  at  one  of  the  country  colleges 
of  Illinois.  This  lawyer  had  listened  to  her  story  and  had 
told  her  that  she  could  be  divorced.  But  Ida  did  not 
want  to  be  divorced.  Alfred  was  her  husband,  and  she 
meant  to  hold  on  to  him.  She  would  like  to  make  him 
contribute  to  her  support,  and  still  keep  him  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  Well,  that  could  be  done.  But  when  the  lawyer, 
his  name  was  Scull,  was  told  by  Ida  that  she  owned  a 
house  in  Philadelphia  which  Alfred  had  given  her,  and 
that  she  had  the  undisturbed  use  of  the  farm  on  the  river, 
he  thought  that  she  was  having  as  much  support  as  the 
court  would  allow  her  an3rway.  As  to  money,  she  would 
have  to  look  after  that,  for  a  place  to  live,  though  not 
money,  is  the  equivalent;  and  there  was  some  money  from 
the  Philadelphia  property.  Scull,  however,  had  made  a 
business  of  hunting  men  and  women  who  were  in  moral 
delinquency,  in  a  word,  the  lovers.  He  was  a  coarse,  ener¬ 
getic,  loud-mouthed  vulgarian,  of  considerable  crude  in¬ 
telligence,  a  certain  animal-like  cunning,  and  he  was  un¬ 
scrupulous  to  the  last  degree  in  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  clients.  He  had  managed  one  celebrated 
case  in  which  a  very  rich  man  had  endeavored  to  be  free 
of  his  marital  ties  in  order  to  marry  a  woman  already 
married,  seeking  also  to  marry  the  rich  man.  Scull  had 
messed  these  people  hopelessly.  He  had  mulcted  the  rich 
man  to  the  full  limit  of  a  penalizing  morality  as  expressed 
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by  an  outraged  judge;  and  he  had  driven  the  woman  into 
retirement,  then  into  poverty,  and  at  last  suicide.  This 
was  the  case  of  which  Scull  often  boasted  when  talking 
of  his  prowess  as  a  lawyer.  “It  does  me  good  to  get  hold 
of  these  love-struck  fools  who  desert  their  places  and 
homes,  and  do  ’em  up.”  This  was  the  lawyer  that  Ida 
was  consulting  from  time  to  time  over  a  period  of  a  year 
or  more  before  she  ceased  to  bother  him.  He  had  said 
to  her  at  last  that  she  would  better  wait  until  something 
happened,  as,  for  example,  until  Alfred  made  a  strike,  then 
to  leap  upon  him.  And  Ida  went  away  to  wait  for  her 
chance.  Scull  wanted  his  labors  to  be  profitable;  he  also 
wanted  to  hit  a  hard  blow  when  he  started  after  Alfred. 
He  hated  him  because  of  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  between 
Alfred  and  Scull’s  daughter,  who  started  to  take  lessons 
under  Alfred.  Alfred  had  tried  her  for  a  time  and  then 
dismissed  her  with  the  remark  that  she  had  no  talent 
that  was  worth  his  instruction  .  .  .  this  in  a  tone  which 
the  daughter  had  reported  to  her  father  was  none  too 
polite.  And  thus  it  was  that  Scull  had  a  grudge  to  avenge. 
It  was  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  Scull  had  an  idio¬ 
syncratic  enmity  for  errors  of  the  passions  and  for  lovers. 
He  belonged  to  the  excretory  psychology  of  human 
beings. 

During  these  two  years  that  Alfred  had  lived  away 
from  Ida,  Sybil  had  gradually  come  back  to  her  former 
unreserve  toward  him.  Having  said  at  their  parting  at 
the  time  of  Walter  Scott’s  letter  that  she  would  write  to 
Alfred  sometimes,  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  her  let¬ 
ters  became  daily,  as  they  had  been  before.  She  loved 
him  and  wished  him  for  her  own,  and  that  was  why  she 
had  said  that  she  could  not  be  to  him  what  she  had  been. 
She  found  it  impossible  to  keep  this  resolution  as  the 
months  went  by.  He  went  to  see  her  on  occasion,  too, 
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not  as  frequently  as  formerly,  but  at  least  once  a  month. 

There  were  times  when  Alfred  felt  that  nothing  had 
ever  come  up  to  disturb  their  happiness.  While  he  was 
with  Sybil  this  seemed  to  be  the  case.  But  after  he  had 
gone  from  her  she  habitually  fell  into  a  state  of  nerves; 
and  sometimes  into  real  illness.  She  was  in  terror,  but 
also,  this  long  delay,  this  union  and  then  this  separation, 
this  association  and  then  this  loneliness,  was  more  than 
her  nerves  could  endure.  She  had  her  mother  also  to 
reconcile,  to  deceive.  To  sneak,  to  hide,  to  lie  about  what 
is  most  sacred,  galls  the  fondest  and  most  devoted  heart. 
All  the  while,  she  hoped  that  two  years  would  mark  the 
end  of  her  anxiety,  of  this  anomalous  life.  But  the  two 
years  came  and  passed  and  Ida  did  nothing.  Moreover, 
Alfred  could  learn  nothing  of  Ida’s  plans.  He  had  sent 
a  lawyer  to  see  Scull,  but  Scull  was  noncommittal.  Yes, 
he  would  call  Ida  in  and  ask  her  what  she  wanted  to  do. 
But  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  if  he  did;  whether  Ida  gave 
any  intimation  of  her  intentions,  Alfred  never  knew.  His 
lawyer  went  to  see  Scull  until  it  ceased  to  be  dignified, 
and,  moreover,  weakened  Alfred’s  case.  And  then  he 
stopped.  Alfred  could  get  no  word  this  way,  and  Sybil 
was  waiting.  At  last  Alfred  determined  that  upon  excuse 
of  getting  some  summer  clothes  and  a  few  books  he  would 
go  out  to  the  farm  and  see  what  he  could  learn  for  himself, 

Ida  came  to  the  door  to  let  him  in.  She  did  not  smile, 
she  was  not  amiable,  but  she  was  apparently  complacent. 
Perhaps  he  was  getting  ready  to  come  back  to  her.  She 
was  fatter  than  ever,  more  awkward  in  getting  about. 
She  wore  an  old  dress,  torn  and  soiled.  Her  hair  was  in 
disorder,  as  usual,  her  teeth  were  more  yellow,  her  ex¬ 
pression  was  harder,  the  jaws  more  set,  the  lines  more 
definite  and  obstinate  about  her  cruel  mouth.  Yes,  it  was 
a  cruel  mouth.  The  upper  lip  was  thin  and  came  down 
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to  the  lower  in  a  hateful  flatness,  no  gentleness,  no  soft 
curves.  When  her  lips  parted  to  speak  to  him  he  saw 
how  her  mouth  as  a  whole  curved  up  in  an  expression  of 
selfish  determination. 

“You  have  a  key  to  the  house,”  was  her  first  remark. 
“Yes,”  he  admitted.  “Let  me  have  it,  please,”  was  her 
cold  return.  He  fished  it  out  from  other  keys  in  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  “I  have  come  out  for  some 
clothes,”  he  went  on.  “Very  well.  If  you  will  tell  me 
what  they  are  I  will  get  them  for  you.”  “I  can’t  very  well. 
I  want  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  duck  trousers.  I 
think  they  are  in  the  old  trunk  of  mine  ...  if  you  will 
let  me  look.”  He  started  up  the  stairs,  Ida  following  as 
fast  as  she  could.  The  trunk  was  in  Ralph’s  room,  and 
they  went  there.  Ralph  or  Ida  had  emptied  it  of  Alfred’s 
effects,  and  when  Ida  saw  the  trunk  she  said  that  it  was 
no  use  to  look  in  there,  that  the  trunk  was  being  used  by 
Ralph,  and  none  of  Alfred’s  things  were  in  it.  Alfred  was 
now  reminded  of  the  notes  to  his  symphonic  poem  which 
he  had  not  found  with  his  other  compositions.  He  asked 
Ida  about  them.  Ida  professed  to  know  nothing.  They 
searched  further  for  the  clothes  while  Ida  followed  Alfred 
watchfully  wherever  he  went,  as  if  to  prevent  him  from 
stealing  her  property.  At  last  they  descended  to  the  front 
room  downstairs.  “May  I  talk  to  you  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes?”  he  asked  her.  “Why,  yes;  why  not?”  was  her 
reply.  And  they  sat  down  together. 

How  much  longer  was  this  life  to  go  on,  was  his  first 
inquiry.  It  was  clear  that  they  could  never  live  together 
again.  His  position  in  life  was  made  very  equivocal  by 
this  anomalous  state  in  which  he  was  neither  married  nor 
single,  but  yet  in  which  he  bore  the  inconveniences  and 
the  disadvantages  of  both  situations.  It  was  telling  on 
his  work  as  a  violinist,  too,  and  he  feared  would  more  and 
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more  retard  his  progress.  Ida  was  glad  to  hear  him  con¬ 
fess  this;  but  she  said  nothing  in  reply.  He  was  willing 
to  do  anything  in  a  money  way  for  her  that  he  could,  if 
they  could  come  to  a  final  settlement.  Ida  looked  down 
as  he  said  this,  her  face  mantling  with  wrath.  She  said 
very  cuttingly:  “How  can  I  trust  you?  You  have  given 
me  nothing  for  over  two  years.  How  could  I  trust  you  to 
do  so  if  you  were  divorced?”  He  was  toppled  by  this 
remark,  but  gathered  himself  together  and  said,  “If  things 
were  once  settled,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  for  you  for  the 
sake  of  my  freedom.”  “I  should  want  to  be  sure  of  that.” 
“How  can  I  make  you  sure?”  “That  is  for  you  to  decide 
and  work  out.  You  might  start  by  giving  me  some  money 
now.”  She  sat  looking  at  him  in  perfect  composure,  the 
composure  of  terrible  hatred.  And  now  he  hated  her  so 
intensely  that  all  ingenuity  of  persuasion  held  his  thought. 
The  silence  made  him  thrill.  He  thought  of  going  to  her 
and  laying  terrible  hands  of  violence  upon  her.  After  a 
time,  very  weakly  he  said,  “Well,  think  it  over  and  let  me 
know.”  She  made  no  reply.  He  had  closed  the  case 
before  it  should  have  been  closed.  Surely  there  was  some 
apt  thing  to  be  said,  something  that  would  have  shattered 
her  self-possession,  her  defense  built  wholly  around  this 
matter  of  wanting  money,  behind  which  her  pride  and  her 
envy  sheltered  themselves  in  a  league  of  determination 
never  to  let  him  go.  What  had  she  to  gain  by  such  a 
course?  As  for  him,  he  would  marry  a  young  woman,  if 
free,  this  Sybil,  perhaps,  and  find  beauty  and  happiness, 
Ida  would  never  permit  it.  That  was  what  was  in  her 
thought  as  she  let  Alfred  tangle  himself  in  impotent  wrath, 
and  in  inept  appeal.  Then  he  arose,  and  she  followed  him 
to  the  entrance.  They  did  not  say  good-by,  but  he  went 
out  and  Ida  softly  closed  the  door,  and  looked  after  him 
hatefully  as  he  walked  away.  He  was  beaten  again. 
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There  was  no  way  he  could  be  rid  of  her  against  her 
will.  There  was  no  charge  that  he  could  bring  against 
her  to  loosen  the  fast  tie  that  held  them.  Neither  in  the 
west,  nor  in  France,  nor  anywhere  in  the  world  was  there  a 
forum  in  which  he  could  win  his  freedom  without  her  con¬ 
currence.  Would  she  ever  die?  And  how  could  he  live 
with  this  dead  body  around  his  neck,  which  had  been 
fastened  to  him  in  those  days  of  Dante’s  dream  of  the 
woman  genius  that  lifts,  sustains,  and  inspires?  It  seemed 
to  him  at  times  that  he  must  go  mad,  or  die,  or  even  kill 
himself.  Was  there  no  way  to  solve  this  thirst  and  agony 
upon  the  cross  of  life?  Must  it  be  endured  to  the  end, 
and  what  was  the  end  to  be? 

After  this  talk  he  set  himself  to  work  harder  than 
ever.  A  little  later  he  went  to  see  Sybil.  She  was  telling 
him  of  Ernest  Anda,  the  painter,  who  had  been  to  see  her. 
Yes,  several  times  recently.  He  was  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  men,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  This  was 
a  new  phase  of  Sybil.  Was  she  saying  this  to  spur  him 
on  to  the  attainment  of  his  freedom,  but  if  so  what  need? 
Was  he  not  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  be  divorced? 
He  was  reluctant  to  talk  of  these  things  frankly  with 
Sybil.  For  example,  to  tell  her  of  his  recent  conversations 
with  Ida  was  out  of  the  question.  It  meant  that  he  had 
to  confess  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  Ida,  that  he 
could  not  so  much  as  get  from  Ida  an  intimation  of  what 
her  course  in  the  future  would  be.  There  was  no  encour¬ 
agement  in  that.  The  result  was  that  Alfred,  as  before, 
told  Sybil  that  all  would  work  out  right,  he  was  sure  of  it. 

Sybil  was  tired  of  hearing  this,  and  thus  it  was  it  gave 
her  a  certain  satisfaction  to  speak  of  the  visits  of  Ernest 
Anda.  In  this  way  Alfred’s  energy,  his  will  might  be 
augmented;  for  she  knew  him  to  be  the  dreamer  who 
needed  pushing  into  action.  Also,  Sybil  was  now  talking 
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in  a  strain  of  opposition  to  marriage  as  an  institution. 
Where  was  there  a  happy  couple?  All  who  were  in  matri¬ 
mony  wished  to  be  out  of  it.  All  were  quarreling,  all  were 
imfaithful,  selfish,  devouring,  standing  in  each  other’s 
way,  sapping  each  other’s  vitality.  Then  at  times  she 
would  say  definitely  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  en¬ 
tirely;  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  anyone,  and  indeed  she 
never  would.  Alfred  was  completely  nonplussed  by  this 
talk  of  Sybil’s.  After  all  his  suffering  occasioned  by  his 
devotion  to  her,  for  her  to  take  these  attitudes  was  un¬ 
pardonable.  He  told  her  so  once,  and  they  quarreled. 
He  returned  to  Chicago,  intending  to  see  her  no  more. 
He  would  fare  free,  have  as  many  sweethearts  as  he  chose, 
let  the  dream  go,  let  Ida  go.  Yes,  this  was  the  hard- 
headed,  manly  way  to  do.  Other  artists  did  this,  and  he 
would.  Then  a  letter  came  from  Sybil.  It  was  in  the 
same  tone  of  sweetness  that  her  first  letters  had  been. 
Ah!  she  loved  him;  and  he  loved  her,  he  knew  that.  If 
not,  all  these  strains  upon  their  relationship  had  broken 
it  long  before,  beyond  the  hope  of  mending.  He  would 
return  to  her,  and  he  did,  and  all  was  as  it  was  before. 

But  he  had  fears.  Was  Sybil  faithful  to  him?  He  had 
been  faithful  to  her  in  the  most  scrupulous  way.  He  saw 
no  other  woman,  much  less  did  he  associate  with  any. 
“Why  don’t  you?”  said  Sybil.  “For  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
lots  of  men  come  to  see  me,  and  I  love  many  of  them,  not 
as  I  do  you,  but  still  I  love  them.”  Alfred  was  hurt  to 
the  quick  by  this  revelation.  What  he  wished  from  Sybil 
was  an  ideal  devotion,  the  same  thing  that  he  strove  to 
give  and  thought  he  was  giving  to  her.  She  was  his 
Beatrice,  and  a  Beatrice  out  of  whom  all  creative  love¬ 
liness  and  all  expression  of  life  could  be  evoked.  Why 
would  she  not  dedicate  herself  to  him  in  the  same  way? 
She  was  everything  to  him,  and  all  other  women  were 
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nothing  beside  her.  Why  was  he  not  all  to  her,  so  much 
so  that  she  could  not  bear  the  association  of  Ernest  Anda, 
or  any  of  the  others  whom  she  mentioned?  He  was  not 
ignorant  either  of  the  analysis  that  men  make  of  women, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
desire  like  a  man  and  that  in  separation  they  indulge  it 
with  another.  Then  when  this  dreadful  thought  occurred 
to  him,  he  would  emerge  out  of  it  into  a  feeling  of  clem¬ 
ency  for  such  a  wrong.  After  all,  what  could  he  be  to 
Sybil?  There  were  these  furtive  visits,  sneaked  and 
hidden,  while  Ernest  Anda  was  a  single  man  and  could 
come  openly  to  her,  and  go  about  with  her  in  a  facing  of 
the  world.  Could  he  really  blame  Sybil?  And  sometimes 
he  was  absent  from  her  for  weeks,  when  he  was  on  a  tour; 
and  now  soon  he  was  to  start  upon  another  under  an 
agency  in  Chicago  with  whom  he  had  contracted.  This 
was  to  be  after  the  production  of  his  symphonic  poem 
entitled  “Sybilline  Leaves”  which  he  had  put  together 
after  much  toil  from  the  memory  of  his  notes  which  Ida 
had  stolen  from  him. 

This  was  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  separated  from 
Ida  for  nearly  four  years.  Like  a  spider  in  a  dank  place 
waiting  for  prey,  Ida  lived  day  by  day  at  the  farm  and 
waited  for  her  chance.  And  now  it  had  come  to  her.  She 
heard  of  his  contract  for  this  tour.  She  was  hard  up  for 
money.  Ralph  did  nothing  for  her;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  an  expense.  She  could  not  endure  to  see  Alfred  pros¬ 
perous  and  notable  while  she  was  embarrassed  for  money, 
obscure,  lonely,  and  old.  She  might  not  be  able  to  have 
him  back,  but  she  could  get  his  money,  she  could  keep 
him  bound  beside.  She  could  reduce  him  to  a  position 
where  Sybil  would  not  want  him.  She  could  mutilate  his 
life  so  effectually  that  he  would  be  to  Sybil  nothing  better 
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than  a  mangled  corpse  for  which  nothing  could  be  done 
but  to  bury  it  from  sight. 

Everything  of  good  luck  came  to  Ida  in  her  campaign 
against  Alfred.  For  just  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  a 
cable  came  from  Elaine  to  Alfred  asking  him  to  join  her 
in  Paris.  She  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  on  account 
of  her  many  affairs.  Max  Juul  had  exhausted  the  bulk 
of  her  fortune.  Her  jewels,  the  gifts  of  Robert  Downer 
and  mother  Downer,  had  disappeared.  She  thought  Max 
had  stolen  them  to  pawn  for  money.  All  of  these  things 
she  wrote  Alfred  later  in  explanation  of  the  cable  which 
was  not  explanatory  of  anything,  but  simply  asked  him 
to  come.  And  this  cable,  which  was  addressed  to  Alfred 
at  his  studio,  was  taken  there;  but  he  was  out  of  town  for 
a  few  days,  indeed,  in  St.  Louis  visiting  with  Sybil,  and 
the  messenger  looked  up  Alfred’s  home  address,  and  find¬ 
ing  it  still  listed  at  the  farm,  since  Alfred  had  not  had 
his  apartment  given  to  the  directory,  he  took  it  to  the 
farm,  and  delivered  it  to  Ralph,  who  came  to  the  door. 
“Does  Alfred  Houghton  live  here?”  the  messenger  asked. 
Ralph  replied  that  he  did,  and  the  cable  was  turned  over 
to  the  hands  of  Ida’s  coadjutor,  who  promptly  gave  it  to 
Ida.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  on  her  way  to  see  Scull, 
her  lawyer.  She  showed  Scull  the  cable,  she  told  Scull 
that  the  affair  with  Sybil  was  still  alive. 

She  gave  him  the  details  of  Alfred’s  contract  for  the 
tour.  She  was  sure  that  he  was  about  to  make  what 
money  he  could,  and  then  take  Sybil  abroad;  and  that 
Elaine,  always  her  enemy,  was  in  the  plot.  She  gave 
Scull  the  list  of  Alfred’s  insurance  policies;  and  though 
the  title  to  the  farm  stood  in  Alfred’s  name,  she  wished 
something  done  about  that  so  that  she  would  be  secure 
in  its  possession,  and  if  possible  so  that  she  could  get  the 
title  herself.  “How  old  is  your  husband?”  asked  Scull. 
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“Forty-nine,”  was  Ida’s  lie.  He  was  now  just  a  little 
over  forty.  “Hell,”  said  Scull,  “he  is  going  through  the 
autumnal  bonfire.  I  was  all  over  this  in  a  big  case  I  had 
some  years  ago.  Men  get  to  be  this  age  and  think  they 
are  in  love.  They  call  it  love.  But  it  is  just  the  last  flare- 
up  of  the  vital  flame.  There’s  a  little  spurt  at  complete 
senility.  But  his  is  a  bonfire,  so  to  speak,  and  they  think 
they  are  as  good  as  ever.  Nature  fools  them.  As  I  said, 
they  call  it  love,  they  make  more  of  the  feeling  than  boys 
of  twenty  do.  They  get  married  again  when  they  can 
make  it;  then  they  find  that  nature  has  fooled  them.  The 
fire  goes  down.  This  thing  called  love  makes  a  fool  of 
them.  And  they  go  flat.  Talk  to  a  doctor  about  this, 
he’ll  tell  you  the  same  thing.  But  I  know  more  than  most 
doctors  do  about  it.  I’ve  been  through  it  in  that  case  I 
spoke  about.  This  sort  of  thing  is  all  nonsense.  Your 
husband  belongs  with  you;  and  I’ll  bring  him  back  to  you 
or  break  his  neck.” 

Scull  began  to  prepare  the  necessary  papers.  When 
he  had  them  ready  they  went  to  one  of  the  judges.  Ida 
was  placed  on  the  witness  stand.  Without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  it  she  testified  that  Alfred’s  income  was  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  that  he  had  large  contracts  for 
a  tour  under  an  agency  in  Chicago,  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  state,  that  after  this  concert  tour  he  contem¬ 
plated  going  abroad  to  live;  that  he  had  so  told  her,  and 
she  produced  Elaine’s  cable  in  proof.  Further,  she  told 
of  Alfred’s  desertion  of  her,  of  his  failure  to  support  her; 
of  his  insurance  policies,  which  she  feared  he  would  cash 
in  to  take  the  proceeds  with  him  to  Paris.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  judge  had  entered  orders  appointing  a  receiver 
for  all  of  Alfred’s  effects,  taking  over  the  insurance  pol¬ 
icies,  enjoining  the  agency  from  paying  the  money  for  the 
concerts  to  Alfred,  which  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
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receiver,  and  further  enjoining  him  from  coming  to  the 
farm  or  disturbing  Ida  in  any  way  in  its  possession.  As 
the  last  indignity,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Alfred’s  arrest 
to  compel  him  to  give  bond  not  to  leave  the  state.  Then 
Ida  and  Scull  walked  from  the  court  room.  The  orders 
were  suppressed  from  publication,  and  all  the  papers 
which  had  been  filed,  so  that  Alfred  should  not  hear  of 
what  had  been  done  until  he  was  taken  into  custody. 

It  was  two  days  before  he  returned  to  Chicago  from 
St.  Louis.  He  had  spent  ideal  hours  with  Sybil  on  this 
visit;  they  had  played  his  symphonic  poem  together;  they 
had  come  into  closer  communion  than  ever  before.  He 
had  returned  to  Chicago  on  the  night  train,  arriving  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  had  come  directly  to  his  studio 
to  get  his  letters.  Then  he  had  gone  to  a  restaurant  for 
breakfast.  Sybil  had  written  him  a  note  for  him  to  read 
when  he  was  away  from  her,  pressing  it  into  his  hands 
upon  parting,  with  a  kiss  upon  the  lips,  and  the  most 
radiant  expression  he  had  ever  seen  upon  her  face.  He 
had  read  this  note  several  times  already.  Now  at  break¬ 
fast  he  looked  it  through  again,  a  smile  of  peace  passing 
across  his  lips.  He  put  it  away  and  began  to  think  of  the 
duties  of  the  day.  He  must  go  to  the  agency  and  confer 
with  them  about  the  tour.  He  breakfasted  and  went  to 
the  studio.  A  block  away  he  saw  a  woman.  He  thought 
it  looked  like  Ida;  but  Ida  could  not  be  so  far  away  from 
home  at  this  early  hour.  Ida  passed  at  once  from  his 
mind.  He  turned  into  the  entrance,  took  the  elevator,  and 
went  to  his  studio.  There  was  time  to  write  a  few  letters 
before  the  day’s  business.  He  wrote  them  and  it  took 
him  up  to  eight-thirty.  It  was  yet  a  little  early  to  go 
to  the  agency.  Ah!  Sybil’s  note.  He  took  it  from  his 
pocket  and  read  it  again,  the  tears  coming  to  his  eyes. 
After  all,  whatever  happened — ^what  happiness  had  not 
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been  his  with  Sybil?  And  she  had  had  happiness,  too. 
Here  she  expressed  it  to  him!  How  lovely  she  made  the 
letters,  what  delicacy  in  their  curves,  and  scrolls,  all  so 
expressive  of  the  fineness  of  her  nature. 

The  door  opens  suddenly — ^no  knock!  Alfred  looks 
up.  This  is  a  strange  man.  “Are  you  Alfred  Houghton?” 
With  a  gulp  of  the  throat  he  answered  “Yes.”  “Come  with 
me!”  “Where?”  “To  the  court.”  “Well,  but — what  is 
this?”  “Just  come  now  and  you’ll  find  out.”  And  Alfred, 
half  blind  from  this  stunning  blow,  weak  with  terror, 
went. 

When  they  got  to  the  court  room  Ida  and  Scull  were 
there.  “The  defendant  is  here,”  said  Scull  in  a  raucous 
voice,  and  the  judge,  who  was  waiting,  faced  about  to  the 
butcher  business  that  was  now  his.  Alfred  had  no  lawyer, 
he  wanted  time  to  get  the  lawyer  that  he  had  consulted 
about  a  divorce  from  Ida.  The  judge  allowed  him  to  go 
to  the  telephone  to  call  him.  But  there  was  no  response. 
It  was  too  early  for  anyone  but  worms  and  snakes  to  be 
out.  Alfred  returned  to  the  court  room.  He  couldn’t 
think.  Moreover,  he  knew  of  no  other  lawyer.  Mean¬ 
time  they  were  talking  the  amount  of  the  bond.  Scull 
said  it  should  be  five  thousand  dollars.  “This  man  left 
his  wife  four  years  ago,  and  he  hasn’t  contributed  a  cent 
to  her  support  in  all  that  time.  He  earns  large  sums  of 
money  in  his  profession.  He  travels,  lives  like  a  lord; 
and  she  works  and  starves.  He  has  persecuted  her  with 
this  course  for  all  these  years,  while  he  was  sustaining 
various  illicit  relations  and  supporting  a  mistress  in  St. 
Louis,  a  woman  named  Sybil  Robbins.”  “No,  no,”  cried 
Alfred,  “don’t  say  that,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  say  that.” 
“You  don’t  like  to  hear  it,  do  you?  Well,  I  should  think 
not.  Here  he  is  an  old  man.  Look  at  him,  your  honor, 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  amorous  fires,  going  about  the 
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country  from  woman  to  woman,  while  his  dutiful 
wife  .  .  Alfred  struck  Scull  now,  struck  him  fiercely, 
knocking  the  lawyer  to  one  side  against  a  chair,  from 
which  he  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  “What  is  this?” 
asked  the  judge.  “Lawlessness,  your  honor,  lawlessness! 
The  same  anarchy  that  animates  these  fiddlers  and  artists 
the  world  over.  If  he  cares  nothing  for  his  wife,  how 
would  you  expect  him  to  care  for  the  court,  or  for  the 
judge  who  presides  over  it?” 

“Let’s  make  him  care,”  said  the  judge  with  cool  malig¬ 
nancy.  “Bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  not 
to  leave  the  state — ^have  you  someone  to  sign  your  bond 
for  you?” 

Who  would  sign  a  bond  for  Alfred  Houghton?  Of 
whom  could  he  think  at  this  moment?  Not  a  soul  in  the 
world!  He  was  nearly  ill  now,  very  nervous,  bewildered. 
He  told  the  judge  that  he  would  have  to  have  time.  “Let 
him  think  it  out  in  jail,”  shouted  Scull.  And  the  judge 
said  “Yes.” 

In  twenty  minutes  Alfred  was  in  a  cell. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Fanny  had  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  roomers  in 
order  to  supplement  the  meager  income  of  the  family, 
Bertram  was  still  living  at  home,  and  was  supposed  to  pay 
board,  but  he  was  habitually  negligent  of  that  obligation. 
Sometimes  he  paid  it,  and  sometimes  he  didn’t;  oftener 
not.  Fanny  was  indulgent  to  him  on  that  score  as  well 
as  all  others.  She  saw  so  much  of  herself  in  him  that  he 
could  scarcely  displease  her;  and  he  was  the  only  child 
who  could  hold  his  own  with  her  in  a  race  of  tongues; 
indeed,  she  tolerated  any  sarcasm  from  him.  If  she  said 
anything  about  Bertram’s  having  supplanted  Walter  Scott 
in  the  control  and  profits  of  the  Gazette,  it  was  to  remark 
that  the  paper  had  never  amounted  to  anything  until 
Bertram  had  taken  hold  of  it.  Secretly,  in  a  sinister  way, 
she  was  glad  that  Bertram  had  ousted  his  father.  It  was 
her  revenge  against  Walter  Scott  for  what  she  termed  her 
ruined  and  wasted  life.  She  would  say:  “Here,  I  was 
destined  for  a  great  place  in  life,  for  riches  and  distinction, 
and  look  what  I  have  had  from  the  day  in  the  hotel  at 
Roodhouse  to  this  hour.” 

Walter  Scott  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  house,  about 
Bertram,  whether  he  paid  his  board  or  didn’t.  He  felt 
very  old  and  weary,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  mind 
cure  for  his  wounded  and  depressed  spirit.  “It  is  not  so 
bad,”  he  would  say  to  himself.  “Many  others  are  in  a 
worse  plight.  I  have  a  place  to  sleep,  all  I  wish  to  eat, 
and  many  friends,  and  I  am  pretty  strong.  So  what  more 
is  there  to  have?”  He  was  really  dishonored  by  Bertram 
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and  pushed  aside.  What  Walter  Scott  wrote  for  the  paper 
was  censored  or  discarded  entirely  by  Bertram — for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  mostly.  Bertram  insisted  on  the  paper  being 
run  so  that  it  would  retain  and  increase  its  advertising 
patronage.  Walter  Scott  was  still  dreaming  of  principles 
and  ideals,  and  wanting  to  exploit  them,  whether  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  approved  or  not. 

This  matter  of  Fanny  taking  in  boarders  did  not  please 
Walter  Scott.  He  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  thing,  he 
did  not  wish  people  around  him  who  would  disturb  his 
privacy.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  if  Bertram  paid  his 
board,  there  was  no  need  of  this  expedient.  He 
urged  these  things  upon  Fanny,  but  she  retorted  that 
since  he  could  not  make  a  living  himself,  he  had  no  right 
to  dictate  to  her  the  manner  in  which  she  should  provide 
it  for  both  of  them.  As  for  Bertram,  he  more  than  paid 
his  board,  if  not  in  money,  in  gifts  to  her,  and  she  would 
hear  nothing  in  criticism  of  him. 

So  it  was  that  Fanny  had  spent  many  days  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  house.  She  had  had  painting  and  papering 
done,  and  floors  polished  and  the  fence  repaired,  and  a 
new  roof  put  on  the  house.  Walter  Scott  had  timidly 
asked  her  where  the  money  was  coming  from.  And  she 
had  replied  with  withering  contempt,  “From  your  dis¬ 
loyal  son  Bertram,  if  from  no  one  else!” 

It  happened  that  on  the  very  day  that  Alfred  was  put 
in  jail  in  Chicago,  Fanny  had  to  take  to  her  bed.  She 
had  not  been  the  same  woman  at  all  since  her  menopause. 
She  was  more  nervous,  more  erratic  and  irascible,  and  of 
quicker  temper  if  that  could  be.  All  the  while  she  kept 
away  from  doctors  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  result 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  the  progress  of  deterioration  in 
her  system.  Now  that  she  was  in  bed  as  a  result  of  the 
strenuous  days  of  putting  the  house  in  order  for  boarders, 
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she  felt  compelled  to  call  a  physician.  He  found  her 
blood  pressure  dangerously  high,  her  arterial  system  badly 
deteriorated,  and  her  heart  consequently  affected.  She 
was  cautioned  by  him  to  be  quiet  and  to  take  a  long  rest. 
Walter  Scott  got  an  old  woman  to  help  with  the  work, 
but  for  the  most  part  he  took  his  meals  at  the  restaurant, 
as  did  Bertram.  The  latter  was  very  tender  with  his 
mother,  bringing  her  flowers  and  sitting  with  her  for  a 
few  minutes  at  times;  but  for  the  most  part  he  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  business  to  be  with  her  much. 

That  night,  the  night  of  the  same  day  that  Alfred  went 
to  jail,  Walter  Scott  was  solacing  his  desolate  state  with 
a  little  party  at  his  office.  He  had  Hi  Noone  and  Byron 
Gasaway  with  him,  who  all  these  years  had  been  his  com¬ 
panions,  more  or  less.  They  had  been  away  at  times,  and 
were  thus  withdrawn  from  his  association  by  other  friends 
and  interests,  but  the  time  of  life  had  arrived  for  those 
reunions  that  come  sometimes  between  men  who  have 
been  youths  together.  This  night  they  were  having  oysters 
and  beer,  while  Fanny  lay  at  home  quite  alone.  This  was 
Walter  Scott’s  manner  of  revenge  upon  Fanny,  if  he 
thought  it  out  at  all,  just  to  leave  her  when  she  was 
down.  Oh,  well,  she  was  not  much  ill;  she  was  only  worn 
out  with  that  foolish  repairing  of  the  house  for  boarders. 
And  in  a  sense  it  served  her  right.  He  had  left  the  old 
woman  with  her.  If  she  didn’t  stay,  he  would  be  home 
soon  anyway;  and  so  he  feasted  with  these  old  chums  and 
they  told  stories  and  laughed  as  gayly  as  ever.  While 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  jollities — it  was  about  nine 
o’clock — Bertram  burst  upon  these  old  fellows,  his  eyes 
flaming,  his  tongue  roaring  the  contemptuous  order  to  get 
out,  that  this  office  was  not  a  place  for  beer  parties;  and, 
besides,  “Look  here,”  he  cried,  his  own  hand  trembling 
with  excitement.  “What  is  it?”  said  Walter  Scott,  good- 
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naturedly  for  the  beer  had  soothed  him  into  all  possible 
amenity.  Bertram  thrust  an  evening  newspaper  under 
Walter  Scott’s  nose,  which  contained  a  dispatch  concern¬ 
ing  Alfred’s  plight  in  Chicago.  Walter  Scott  did  not  see 
at  first  what  it  was  that  Bertram  was  pointing  out  to  him. 
When  he  did,  his  eyes  swam,  the  beer  seemed  to  go  more 
powerfully  to  his  head.  He  started  to  speak,  but  his 
tongue  had  become  suddenly  thick  and  unmanageable.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  head  falling  upon  his  breast.  “What 
in  hell  is  the  matter  with  you,”  shouted  Bertram.  Hi 
Noone  and  Byron  Gasaway  saw  that  something  serious 
had  come  over  Walter  Scott.  And  it  was  true.  He  had 
had  a  stroke! 

They  lifted  Walter  Scott  into  their  arms  and  took  him 
home.  That  night  Byron  Gasaway  stayed  with  him.  In 
the  next  room  Fanny  was  lying  quite  alone.  Bertram  had 
come  home,  looked  in  upon  her  and  gone  to  bed.  “It’s  a 
hell  of  a  mess,”  said  Bertram  to  himself,  “and  it  just 
shows  how  people  come  to  such  a  state  who  have  been 
fools  all  their  lives — even  mother.  She  should  have  got 
away  from  this  bunch  years  ago.” 

Walter  Scott  suffered  that  night  and  that  day  more 
torture  than  any  tongue  could  tell.  His  pride  was  killed, 
for  he  loved  Alfred  and  was  proud  of  him  beyond  all  the 
other  children.  He  was  closer  to  him,  too,  and  in  more 
lively  sympathy  with  him  than  with  any  of  the  other 
children.  Now  to  have  this  terrible  disgrace  come  to  his 
adored  son!  He  didn’t  know  much  about  such  things,  but 
he  supposed  that  this  blow  had  ruined  Alfred’s  artiste 
career,  and  in  this  he  was  more  accurate  in  judgment  than 
some  of  the  artist  people  might  be,  who  were  inclined  to 
regard  domestic  tangles  as  annoying,  but  only  in  that  sense 
injurious  to  one’s  career.  All  night  Walter  Scott  tossed 
from  side  to  side.  All  his  life  now  seemed  to  have  been 
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a  perfect  hell.  And  what  were  these  arguments  of  senti¬ 
mentalists,  of  gentle  pantheists,  that  a  merciful  God  would 
not  invent  a  hell  for  the  torture  of  his  creatures?  Had 
he  not  created  this  w’^orld? 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came  to  see  Walter  Scott  again 
and  also  Fanny.  He  assured  Walter  Scott  that  his  speech 
would  come  back  to  him — ^he  was  not  so  sure  about  the 
use  of  his  right  arm.  Walter  Scott  had  the  doctor  send 
for  old  Nancy,  who  came  in  speedily  to  look  after  her 
beloved  son.  Fanny,  in  the  next  room,  was  raving  about 
this.  She  even  called  in  Bertram  to  have  Nancy  sent 
away.  But  Bertram  thought  that  was  going  too  far.  He 
had  some  love  for  old  Nancy,  and  the  result  was  that  she 
remained.  Then,  immediately,  there  was  the  matter  of 
money.  Fanny  was  almost  hysterical  on  the  subject  of 
poverty  in  her  last  days.  Had  that  dread  expectation 
come  to  realization?  She  called  Bertram  to  her,  who 
assured  her  that  Walter  Scott  had  something  coming  to 
him  from  the  office.  Besides,  the  doctor  would  cost  noth¬ 
ing,  for  he  was  Bertram’s  friend,  and  under  obligations. 
In  any  case,  Fanny  was  told  all  would  be  well  with  her. 
The  omission  of  Walter  Scott  from  these  words  of  pro¬ 
tection  gave  Fanny  even  greater  peace,  for  she  knew  the 
feeling  that  existed  between  Bertram  and  his  father. 

Meanwhile  Walter  Scott  wanted  the  doctor  at  least 
twice  a  day.  He  was  in  great  terror,  he  was  torn  with 
terrible  impatience.  He  wanted  to  get  up  and  about  at 
once,  and  why  not?  Was  the  doctor  doing  all  that  he 
could?  If  he  only  had  a  doctor  of  his  own,  whom  he  was 
paying,  and  whom  he  could  call  at  will.  But  this  doctor 
was  under  Bertram’s  control,  he  was  giving  his  services 
for  nothing;  he  was,  therefore,  not  attentive.  Some  days 
he  did  not  call,  and  in  truth  there  was  no  real  need  except 
for  the  mental  effect  of  the  healer’s  presence  and  words. 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  Walter  Scott  prevailed  upon  old 
Nancy  to  send  for  another  doctor;  a  certain  Doctor  Slay¬ 
ton,  a  broken-down  old  man,  given  to  drink,  but  in  earlier 
days  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Walter  Scott.  When  Ber¬ 
tram  found  this  out  he  swiftly  interdicted  it  and  railed 
at  his  father  for  meddling.  “You  will  drive  away  Doctor 
Campbell,  and  then  where  will  you  be?  He  won’t  tolerate 
another  doctor  interfering.  You  stop  this,  grandma.” 
And  old  Nancy  thought  it  was  best  to  stick  to  the  old 
physician.  This  was  one  of  Walter  Scott’s  rebellions 
against  his  helpless  fate.  After  that  he  was  more  sub¬ 
missive,  resorting,  however,  to  secret  moves  when  he  could 
do  so. 

And  he  lay  in  bed,  his  lips  caved  in  from  the  removal 
of  his  false  teeth,  which  stood  in  a  glass  of  water  by  the 
bed.  Oh,  all  his  beauty  of  person  was  gone  now!  Adonis 
had  become  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  weary  and  gray  and 
unsavory.  And  in  the  next  room  lay  Fanny,  brooding 
and  wondering,  and  raging  and  plotting  revenge  upon  Ida, 
who  was  really  so  far  from  any  harm  that  this  old  woman 
could  inflict.  Her  teeth  were  gone,  too,  both  her  material 
and  her  spiritual  teeth.  As  in  the  case  of  Walter, 
the  false  ones  stood  in  a  glass  of  water  by  her  bed,  and 
she  was  mouthing  her  words  with  uncontrolled  and  un¬ 
braced  lips  to  those  who  entered  to  speak  to  her.  She 
was  not  afraid,  however,  as  Walter  Scott  was — ^not  afraid 
of  death.  Life  had  meant  very  little  to  her,  and  why  a 
foolish  clinging  to  something  that  was  a  stale  repetition, 
and  even  a  disgrace  and  a  pain?  Death  seemed  very  near 
to  her  at  times,  and  a  very  simple  thing.  It  was  one  of 
the  processes  of  nature,  quiet  and  gradual  like  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  a  leaf,  an  evolution  like  all  other  things  in  the  realm 
of  living  things,  particularly  so  with  the  old  and  worn. 
She  could  fancy  herself  closing  her  eyes  and  sinking  away, 
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down  into  a  silence,  or  a  change.  There  was  nothing  vio¬ 
lent  or  dramatic  about  it,  nothing  that  was  rightly  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  blare  of  trumpets  from  welcoming  arch¬ 
angels,  and  the  beautiful  swinging  of  celestial  gates.  No, 
if  it  was  only  sleep,  how  sweet  it  would  be,  after  all  this 
useless  wakefulness.  These  were  the  thoughts  of  Fanny 
as  she  lay  in  her  room  and  heard  the  anxious  words  of 
Walter  Scott,  asking  his  mother  when  the  doctor  would 
come,  and  why  he  delayed  so  long.  As  a  male  element, 
Walter  Scott  died  harder,  and  suffered  more  torture  than 
Fanny,  who  knew  that  Nature  was  her  sister,  and  could 
be  better  trusted  than  any  sister  of  the  flesh. 

And  all  this  while,  Alfred  in  Chicago  was  trying  to  lift 
himself  from  the  pit  and  the  trap  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown.  He  stayed  in  jail  that  day  and  that  night.  Often 
he  had  played  the  violin  and  found  himself  almost  or  alto¬ 
gether  ignored  by  the  critics.  But  now  that  he  was  in  jail, 
he  was  the  celebrated  violinist,  who  had  fallen  afoul  of 
an  outraged  wife.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  him,  from 
every  front  page  his  picture  stared  at  him.  But  where 
were  his  admirers,  his  friends?  Where  were  those  who 
had  sent  him  bouquets,  the  ones  who  had  written  him 
adoring  notes,  where  were  his  fellow  artists?  Were  they 
out  of  town,  or  did  they  belong  to  a  life  that  neither  under¬ 
stood  nor  could  handle  this  sphere  of  hatred,  law,  and  the 
jail?  Did  they  stand  away  like  the  women  by  the  cross, 
in  pity,  but  helpless  to  befriend  him?  Where  also  were 
the  rich  people  who  he  had  fancied  would  come  to  him 
in  distress,  much  less  acute  than  this? 

He  had  sent  for  his  lawyer  and  got  him  at  last.  The 
lawyer  had  gone  into  court  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  judge 
to  release  Alfred  from  jail  on  his  promise  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  state.  The  judge  had  asked  the  lawyer  if 
he  had  so  much  confidence  in  Alfred,  why  he  didn’t  ^ign 
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Alfred’s  bond.  The  lawyer  pleaded  that  he  could  not 
schedule  five  thousand  dollars  in  property.  Then  he  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  court  room  and  began  to  hunt  for  a  bonds¬ 
man.  The  trouble  was  that  Alfred  had  no  way  of  in¬ 
demnifying  the  surety.  Ida  had  tied  up  the  farm.  She 
owned  the  house  in  Philadelphia.  His  insurance  policies 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  His  unearned  money 
for  concerts  was  already  levied  upon,  and  the  title  to  it 
clouded  by  Ida’s  suit.  Alfred  was  in  a  moment  made 
penniless.  Could  it  be  possible  that  in  any  place  but 
America  an  artist  of  note  could  languish  in  jail  and  none 
come  to  his  aid?  But  at  last  Alfred  did  find  a  friend. 
It  was  in  the  person  of  a  music-loving  German  Jew,  who 
had  often  heard  Alfred  play,  and  who  thought  it  an  out¬ 
rage  that  he  should  lie  in  jail  for  a  matter  of  a  bond  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  And  so,  after  two  days  in  prison, 
Alfred  was  released. 

He  was  at  first  full  of  wrath  and  fight.  But  it  was 
speedily  taken  out  of  him.  He  had  his  lawyer  contest 
the  proceedings  by  which  all  his  property  was  tied  up. 
But  these  met  with  signal  failure.  Then  the  blank  horror 
of  his  inextricable  position  began  to  delimn  itself  before 
him.  It  was  a  hulk  of  a  derelict  that  arose  out  of  the  fog 
of  the  sea,  and  toward  which  his  own  frail  boat  was 
rapidly  drifting.  What  could  he  do?  Indeed,  how  could 
he  do  anything?  He  had  not  slept  for  nights.  In  jail  he 
had  tossed  from  darkness  to  dawn.  Since  then  at  his 
apartment  he  had  failed  to  rest.  It  was  very  lonely  there, 
and  only  a  few  came  to  see  him.  He  owed  for  the  rent 
of  the  apartment,  and  for  the  rent  of  the  studio — ^he  owed 
other  bills.  As  he  thought  of  these  things  his  legs  trem¬ 
bled,  his  stomach  sank  in  him  and  became  nauseated.  He 
was  not  eating  and  could  not.  He  had  gone  to  the  bank 
for  money  and  found  his  account  closed  against  him.  He 
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couldn’t  play  now,  if  he  had  an  engagement.  His  hands 
trembled,  his  mind  wandered  over  a  wide  field  of  futilities, 
always  returning  to  the  same  unanswered  question,  what 
should  he  do?  Where  could  he  go?  His  sister  lived 
abroad,  but  she  was  in  trouble  almost  as  deep  as  his. 
What  of  Whitehall?  How  could  he  face  his  mother 
Fanny — ^who  would  see  in  what  had  befallen  him  the  logi¬ 
cal  consequence  of  his  youthful  tragedy  in  marrying  Ida? 
And  Walter  Scott!  He,  perhaps,  could  do  nothing,  but 
he  would  be  kind  and  as  helpful  as  he  could.  Alfred 
began  to  dream  of  going  to  Whitehall.  Yes,  there  were 
the  pretty  scenes  about  the  town,  known  from  his  youth 
up.  He  could  drive  about  with  Walter  Scott,  go  out  to 
see  old  Nancy  and  William,  rest,  get  back  his  strength 
and  his  soul.  That  was  the  thing  to  do — it  was  the  only 
place  he  had  to  go.  No,  there  was  one  other.  He  must 
see  Sybil  before  settling  at  Whitehall.  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  to  count  his  money.  He  had  a  little  over  four 
dollars.  Not  enough  to  get  to  Whitehall,  not  to  say  St. 
Louis.  When  he  discovered  this  he  walked  to  the  window 
of  this  little  apartment,  the  tears  coming  from  his  eyes, 
his  whole  body  shaken  with  terror.  Perhaps  he  was 
ruined  for  good  and  for  all;  he  was,  indeed,  if  he  could 
not  keep  his  strength.  He  looked  about  him  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  flat  that  he  could  sell.  He  had 
a  lovely  mahogany  table,  then  there  was  the  Persian  rug, 
the  gift  of  an  admirer.  The  table  should  bring  ten  dollars, 
perhaps;  but  the  rug  might  realize  him  fifty  dollars  or 
more,  if  he  could  get  to  the  right  place  with  it.  There 
should  be  many  people  from  whom  he  could  borrow  fifty 
dollars.  He  tried  to  think  of  someone.  Not  being  able 
to  do  so,  he  went  into  his  pocket  for  the  little  book  in 
which  he  kept  addresses.  It  was  gone,  indeed  all  his 
pockets  were  quite  empty,  except  the  little  watch  pocket 
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in  his  trousers  where  he  found  the  four  paper  dollars. 
What  had  become  of  his  address  book — ^yes,  and  Sybil’s 
letter.  He  remembered  Scull,  the  lawyer,  gesturing  at 
him  in  a  familiar  and  jocular  way  when  they  entered  the 
office  of  the  jail,  gesturing  and  sweeping  him  down  from 
the  throat  to  the  bottom  of  his  vest.  Perhaps,  in  his 
bewildered  state.  Scull  had  picked  his  pockets! 

And  that  was  true.  Scull  took  the  book,  all  his  letters. 
And  now  Ida  had  Sybil’s  tender  missive  in  her  keeping. 
She  had  showed  it  to  Scull,  and  Scull  had  gone  to  the 
judge  and  given  it  to  him  to  read.  Alfred  didn’t  know 
but  that  some  prisoner  had  taken  his  book  and  letters — 
anyway,  there  was  nothing  to  do  about  that  now.  He 
must  have  money.  Should  he  take  the  table  out  or  the 
rug?  There  was  the  janitor  of  the  building,  whose  per¬ 
mission  always  had  to  be  obtained  for  the  removal  of 
anything  from  an  apartment.  In  his  case  he  owed  rent; 
and  for  a  stronger  reason  he  could  not  take  anything  out 
of  the  flat  which  would  lessen  the  property  security  for 
what  he  owed.  And  not  this  table,  it  was  too  awkward 
to  handle.  Well,  then,  the  rug!  He  could  place  it  on  the 
window  sill,  as  if  he  were  airing  it,  then  push  it  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  then  run  down  and  get  it.  If  he  was  unob¬ 
served  he  could  walk  away  with  it;  if  he  were  seen,  he 
could  pick  it  up  and  return  to  the  flat  with  it.  This  was 
the  thing  to  do. 

He  went  through  this  business.  Just  as  it  struck  the 
ground  one  of  the  other  tenants  came  along  the  walk  of 
the  court.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  it  seemed  that  she 
was  divining  what  he  was  up  to.  It  was  in  the  evening, 
and  why  put  a  rug  out  at  this  hour?  He  should  have 
waited  for  morning.  He  was  about  to  descend,  however, 
and  take  the  rug  away,  when  a  voice  called  to  him.  It 
was  the  janitor,  who  had  been  working  close  to  the  wall. 
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and  out  of  Alfred’s  view.  “Hey,  what’s  the  matter?” 
called  the  janitor,  looking  up  at  Alfred.  “If  that  had 
been  a  table  it  would  have  brained  me.”  Table!  How 
did  the  janitor  happen  to  use  that  word — a  table  I  “Never 
mind,”  Alfred  called  back.  “I’ll  be  down  to  get  it.  Just 
airing  my  rug.”  “Why  don’t  you  wait  for  the  sun?” 
And  so  Alfred  went  down  for  the  rug.  Well,  now  he 
couldn’t  do  anything  with  the  rug.  He  couldn’t  throw  it 
out  again,  he  couldn’t  carry  it  out — if  he  had  only  walked 
out  of  the  building  with  it,  taken  a  chance  and  told  the 
janitor,  if  questioned,  that  he  was  taking  it  to  the  cleaner. 
That  would  have  been  much  better. 

It  was  now  dinner  time.  He  wasn’t  hungry,  but  he 
felt  that  he  must  take  something  to  keep  up  his  strength. 
He  went  to  a  little  restaurant  and  ordered  a  wheat  biscuit 
and  some  cream.  That  was  thirty-five  cents,  and  even 
at  this  rate  he  would  soon  be  out  of  money.  There  must 
be  some  way  to  get  to  Whitehall  and  to  Walter  Scott,  and 
to  the  generous  table  and  bed  of  old  Nancy.  He  came  out 
of  the  restaurant  and  began  to  walk  around.  He  didn’t 
know  where  to  go.  The  flat  had  become  a  horror.  He 
entered  it,  however,  pretty  soon  to  telephone  some  friends. 
He  felt  the  need  of  association.  In  three  cases  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  out,  or  were  going  out — so  sorry!  At  last  he 
thought  of  Mary  Jewell.  She  had  been  a  pianist,  had 
married  four  years  before,  and  settled  down.  She  was  in 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  was  two  miles  to  her 
house,  and  he  felt  he  must  walk.  It  would  do  him  good, 
make  him  sleep  perhaps;  and  then  he  must  now  save 
every  cent. 

Mary  had  a  baby  two  years  old.  It  was  fretful  and 
she  was  holding  it,  speaking  to  it  soothingly  as  she  tried 
to  talk  to  Alfred.  They  really  could  have  no  conversation 
under  the  circumstances.  She  had  heard  of  Alfred’s 
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trouble.  It  was  quite  shocking.  Why  didn’t  he  fight? 
Surely  he  was  not  defending  his  interests  with  the  proper 
spirit  and  energy.  A  man  was  entitled  to  live;  for  the 
matter  of  that,  Ida  had  no  right  to  life  at  all,  compared 
to  an  artist.  Her  existence  meant  nothing  to  the  world, 
while  Alfred’s  meant  much.  All  the  while  she  was  bounc¬ 
ing  the  baby,  which  was  crying;  and  Alfred  found  himself 
in  a  state  of  nerves,  and  compelled  to  leave.  He  looked 
about  the  poorly  furnished  room.  Mary  had  no  money 
to  lend,  that  was  clear  enough.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  brought 
the  rug  along.  The  janitor  was  not  in  sight  when  he  left 
the  building,  and  he  could  have  left  it  with  Mary  until 
morning,  then  come  for  it  and  taken  it  to  a  dealer.  He 
went  his  way  at  last,  Mary’s  words  of  sympathy  soothing 
his  ears.  She  was  a  good  soul,  that  was  true. 

The  cream  and  the  walk  did  not  bring  sleep  to  Alfred. 
His  head  seemed  full  and  hurt  him.  His  legs  twitched, 
his  eyelids  flickered,  as  he  tried  to  keep  them  shut  in  the 
invitation  to  slumber,  various  muscles  over  his  body 
quivered,  like  nerves  that  are  touched  with  electricity. 
He  heard  the  clock  strike  over  the  building.  He  could 
not  arrest  the  activity  of  his  mind.  What  was  he  to  do? 
Was  all  that  he  had  made  and  accumulated  lost,  or  could 
he  get  some  of  it  back?  If  not,  could  he  go  on  and  earn 
another  competence?  He  thought  back  to  the  time  when 
he  purchased  his  first  violin  and  book  of  instruction. 
Always  he  had  done  for  himself,  saving  the  assistance  that 
old  William  had  given  him  for  that  one  year.  Why  was 
it  that  he  had  to  make  the  means  by  which  he  could 
pursue  his  art,  why  no  help  from  anyone?  He  grew  into 
a  mood  of  self-pity.  He  tossed  on  his  pillow,  back  and 
forth  in  his  mind — could  he  get  back  what  was  his?  If 
not,  could  he  earn  more  money?  Assuredly,  if  he  had  his 
health  ...  v/ell,  after  all,  could  he,  with  all  these  con- 
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tracts  to  fill  from  which  the  profit  would  go  to  Ida?  If 
he  didn’t  perform  these  he  would  be  breaking  his  con¬ 
tracts,  and  how  could  he  get  others  in  that  case,  and 
where?  Perhaps  he  could  make  an  arrangement  to  divide 
with  Ida.  She  might  come  to  a  more  conciliatory  state 
of  mind  later.  Now  she  was  full  of  vengeance,  saying 
that  what  was  long  due  her  would  consume  everything, 
at  least  no  settlement  now. 

Then,  as  to  his  health;  what  is  this  twitching,  this  rest¬ 
lessness,  this  wandering  state  of  mind?  Why,  he  couldn’t 
now  so  much  as  hold  the  bow.  Whitehall!  Back  to 
Whitehall — that  was  the  first  thing.  The  rug!  Money  to 
go  on,  to  live  on!  Ah!  why  not  telegraph  to  Bertram. 
He  was  prosperous.  Yes,  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing. 
What  time  is  it?  Alfred  turned  on  the  light.  It  was  two 
o’clock.  And  he  lay  down  again  and  tossed  until  four 
o’clock.  Then  he  slept. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  to  the  telegraph  office  that 
morning  he  wired  Bertram  for  money.  All  day  he  waited 
for  a  reply.  He  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  passing  a  saloon 
he  entered  for  some  whisky.  Why  hadn’t  he  thought  of 
this  before?  After  taking  the  drink  he  felt  clear  in  his 
mind.  All  would  be  well.  He  was  a  great  artist,  a  notable 
man.  The  idea  of  a  creature  like  Ida  putting  him  down! 
He  would  let  these  contracts  go,  fulfill  none  of  them;  he 
would  go  around  the  country,  here  and  there,  and  play, 
earn  enough  to  start  again,  go  east,  go  abroad.  The  idea 
of  living  in  America,  anyway!  Why  had  he  overlooked 
these  things?  Look!  his  hand  was  steady.  He  could 
handle  the  bow.  Just  the  proper  thinking  braced  his 
muscles.  He  had  been  in  terror,  enervated  by  fear.  No 
more  fear!  There  wasn’t  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of  in  this 
world. 

He  ate  some  of  the  lunch  at  the  counter  and  relished  it, 
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put  a  nickel  in  the  player-piano  and  started  it.  It  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  haunting  waltz.  That  sent  the  currents 
in  him  running  the  other  way.  Sybil  played  that,  and  a 
nostalgia  entered  him  in  spite  of  the  whisky.  It’s  not 
good  to  listen  to  such  things  when  they  drive  you  to  over¬ 
come  distance  and  transport  yourself  to  a  far  place  of 
happiness.  He  could  not  stop  the  piano,  so  he  walked 
from  the  saloon.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  it  felt  good  to 
him.  The  open  air  is  a  practical  thing,  it  drives  away 
sick  dreams.  That  matter  of  the  waltz,  how  foolish!  It 
is  nothing.  He  thought  that  he  would  soon  see  Sybil — 
yes,  in  a  few  days.  The  thing  was  to  get  some  money 
and  go  to  her  first,  then  to  Whitehall  to  plan  a  great  cam¬ 
paign  of  success.  He  wondered  if  there  was  a  telegram 
from  Bertram  yet.  He  went  to  the  apartment  and  found 
a  notice  imder  the  door.  It  was  several  blocks  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  he  started  off  hopeful.  An  answer 
coming  so  socm  was,  of  course,  favorable.  How  foolish 
of  him  to  have  wasted  all  his  energy  in  worry  and  doubt 
with  a  prosperous  brother  in  the  world  and  so  near! 

Passing  another  saloon  he  was  so  elated  now  that  he 
took  a  second  whisky.  Tomorrow  he  would  be  on  his  way 
to  St.  Louis.  He  took  the  telegram  from  the  attendant 
and  opened  it.  It  read:  “Father  and  mother  both  ill. 
Am  helping  them.”  What  a  liar  he  is,  thought  Alfred  in 
anger — helping  them!  This  is  what  one  might  expect 
from  a  relative.  There  is  nothing  of  friendship  to  the 
family  relation;  one’s  family  never  helps  one  in  need.  Did 
not  Shakespeare  write  King  Lear  just  to  prove  this  thesis 
forever?  Yes,  and  strange  its  meaning  had  never  come 
to  him  before.  Well,  let  Bertram  keep  his  money,  there 
were  other  places  to  get  it.  He  thought  of  his  grand¬ 
mother  Nancy;  but  a  telegram  could  not  be  delivered  to 
her  quickly  at  the  farm.  He  would  raise  money  in  Chi- 
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cago.  He  began  to  feel  very  brave  now.  He  would  get 
the  rug  and  walk  out  with  it  boldly.  If  the  janitor  chal¬ 
lenged  him,  he  would  tell  him  to  mind  his  business.  There 
was  enough  in  the  apartment  beside  the  rug  to  pay  the 
rent.  Let  the  landlord  go  to  hell  for  the  rent.  The  thing 
to  do  was  to  take  the  rug  to  Mary  Jewell’s  for  the  night. 
For  night  was  coming  on  again.  The  sun  was  just  above 
the  top  of  the  buildings  across  the  street. 

It  was  close  to  five  o’clock.  And  Alfred  entered  the 
apartment  singing  bravely.  He  tore  up  Bertram’s  tele¬ 
gram  and  flung  the  pieces  into  the  grate.  Then  he  took 
up  the  rug  again,  fingered  it,  and  thought  that  he  would 
await  the  dark.  He  could  wrap  it  up,  it  would  look  like 
the  sheets  being  taken  to  the  laundry.  He  tucked  it  into 
a  pillow  slip.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tie  a  newspaper 
around  it.  The  whisky  was  dying  on  him.  If  he  only 
had  another  drink — ^he  was  hungry,  too.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  eat.  He  would  go  out  for  another  drink;  if  he 
ate  it  would  diminish  the  effect  of  the  stimulant.  The 
result  was  that  he  took  more  whisky,  then  returned  to  the 
flat  for  the  rug.  He  got  it  and  started  out  with  it.  No 
one  saw  him.  How  simple  after  all!  He  took  it  to  Mary 
Jewell’s. 

“I  want  to  leave  this  here  until  morning,  Mary,  if  you 
don’t  mind.”  “Not  at  all;  what  is  it?”  “A  rug  that  I 
am  going  to  sell  in  the  morning.”  Just  then  Mary’s  hus¬ 
band  came  in.  He  was  very  jealous  of  her,  suspected  her 
of  all  sorts  of  amours  before  she  married  him;  and  what 
was  this  Alfred  Houghton  doing  here  in  his  absence — 
this  man  in  such  malodorous  litigation  with  his  wife? 
“Alfred  wants  to  leave  a  rug  here  for  the  night,”  she  said 
apologetically.  “A  rug,”  he  grunted.  “What  for?”  “I 
want  to  sell  it,”  said  Alfred.  “Let  me  see  it.  I’ll  buy  it, 
if  it’s  any  good.”  Alfred  took  off  the  paper  and  unfolded 
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it.  “It  is  a  good  rug,”  the  husband  said.  “I’ll  give  you 
twenty  dollars  for  it.”  “I  should  say  not,”  said  Alfred. 
“Why,  it’s  silk  and  worth  at  least  a  hundred.” 

Mary’s  husband  turned  away  impatiently.  He  didn’t 
want  Alfred  here,  nor  his  rug  either.  “If  it’s  worth  that 
much  you’d  better  not  leave  it  here.  Something  might 
happen  to  it,  and  then  you’d  want  to  hold  me  responsible. 
Take  it  away.”  Alfred  was  dumb.  He  could  not  explain 
the  plight  he  was  in  if  he  had  to  take  it  away.  Where 
could  he  keep  it  until  morning,  having  so  successfully  got 
it  this  far  to  a  dealer?  But  he  saw  that  Mary’s  husband 
was  in  a  bad  humor  and  meant  what  he  said.  Mary 
looked  distressed  and  protested  mildly  to  her  husband, 
but  he  was  firm  and  Alfred  went  away  with  the  rug.  It 
was  now  about  nine  o’clock,  and  where  should  he  go  with 
the  rug?  The  park  was  near,  so  he  went  there  and  took 
a  seat  and  began  to  think;  could  he  start  his  life  over 
again,  if  not,  could  he  get  part  of  his  property  back  from 
Ida?  Could  he  fulfill  his  contracts,  and  should  he,  since 
the  proceeds  would  pass  through  Ida’s  hands,  and  per¬ 
haps  stop  there?  If  he  didn’t  fulfill  his  contracts,  what 
effect  would  it  have  on  his  reputation,  and  could  he  get 
others?  Ah!  a  new  thought;  perhaps  they  wouldn’t  let 
him  fulfill  them  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  his  state 
of  mind  and  health,  all  too  visible  to  managers  who  want 
fresh  vitality  for  their  programs.  He  thrilled  with  this 
thought.  His  whole  body  quivered.  He  must  have  a 
drink.  What  time  is  it?  It  was  fifteen  minutes  after 
nine.  All  this  eternity  of  thought  and  agony  in  fifteen 
minutes!  He  went  to  a  saloon  and  took  a  whisky,  then 
returned  to  his  seat. 

Lovers  strolled  by.  What  toils  were  they  getting  into? 
But  perhaps  some  of  them  had  a  Sybil!  Ah!  Sybil? 
Where  was  she  this  hour,  and  what  doing?  He  had  not 
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written  her  since  the  day  he  was  sent  to  jail.  She  must 
know  all  about  his  disgrace  now,  and  how  had  it  affected 
her?  Did  she  love  him  yet,  or  with  everything  else  had 
he  lost  her  too?  He  would  soon  know,  in  a  day  or  two 
he  would  see  Sybil.  What  time  is  it?  Ah!  Eleven 
o’clock.  Why  not  sit  in  the  park  all  night  and  hold  the 
rug?  Only  eight  hours  until  he  could  see  a  dealer  and 
sell  the  rug!  He  was  hungry  now,  so  he  returned  to  the 
saloon  and  took  more  whisky  with  a  sandwich  from  the 
free  lunch  counter.  The  food  did  not  neutralize  the  effect 
of  the  stimulant.  He  felt  quite  heavy,  somnolent,  dulled. 
All  things  were  growing  indifferent  to  him.  And  he 
wanted  air.  Well,  there  was  the  seat  in  the  park.  He 
went  in  and  sat  down.  What  time  is  it?  Only  twenty 
minutes  after  eleven!  A  long  time  to  wait  for  morning, 
and  could  he  sit  right  here  until  then?  He  must  keep 
awake  for  the  policeman.  If  one  came  along  he  would 
have  to  move.  It  would  not  do  to  be  caught  asleep.  He 
found  his  eyes  closing,  his  head  falling  to  his  breast.  He 
got  up  and  walked  about  a  while.  Then  returned  to  the 
seat.  The  theater  parties  were  returning.  Voices  sang  as 
equipages  swept  by.  He  could  see  the  ladies  in  evening 
dress,  the  men  in  their  opera  hats.  Oh,  well,  what  was 
all  this  folly?  If  he  could  only  get  to  Whitehall!  He 
had  hated  Whitehall,  now  he  was  idealizing  it  as  the  one 
place  in  the  world.  Every  unfavorable,  mean,  and  ugly 
feature  of  that  little  town  was  shut  from  his  vision  by  his 
intense  concentration  upon  it  as  a  bourne  from  his  present 
trouble. 

He  left  the  seat  at  last  and  went  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  where  he  would  less  likely  be  seen  or  disturbed.  He 
felt  that  he  must  sleep,  he  was  exhausted.  He  would  put 
the  rug  under  his  head  for  a  pillow.  Reeling  a  little  from 
the  whisky  and  his  fatigue  he  started  for  the  lake.  He 
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saw  a  park  policeman  at  one  side,  passing  in  and  out 
from  the  lighted  and  shadowed  places,  under  the  lamps 
and  beneath  the  trees.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  observed 
by  the  offi^cer  of  the  law,  who  was  ambling  on,  swinging 
his  club.  Alfred  dodged  between  the  trees,  descended  to 
a  little  hollow  between  elevations,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
lake.  The  water  was  moaning  and  dashing  against  some 
broken  piers.  Far  out  he  could  see  the  lights  of  a  boat, 
speeding  north.  He  pitched  the  rug  on  the  grass  and  tum¬ 
bled  down,  rolling  his  head  and  body  in  the  half  fall  upon 
the  hastily  improvised  bed.  In  a  minute  he  was  asleep. 
He  had  been  watched  by  a  couple  of  thieves.  They  stole 
upon  him  quickly,  searched  his  pockets,  took  his  money 
and  his  watch  and  went  their  way.  Evidently,  they 
thought  the  newspaper  which  contained  the  rug  was  just 
a  newspaper,  used  by  the  poor  devil  to  protect  his  head 
from  the  cold  dampness  of  the  grass,  for  they  neither 
took  it  nor  investigated  it. 

Alfred  awoke  suddenly  all  over,  at  once.  The  whisky 
had  died  in  him,  its  soporific  effect  had  ended  instantly. 
He  was  cold,  in  a  chill  from  nerves  and  the  night  air. 
What  time  is  it?  He  felt  for  his  watch,  and  it  was  gone. 
He  went  into  his  little  pocket  and  his  money  was  not  there. 
Had  he  spent  it  all?  He  could  not  remember.  Dimly 
he  put  together  the  events  of  the  evening.  He  looked  out 
over  the  lake,  and  it  was  dark  like  eternity,  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  and  moving  with  something  of  the  dull  malevo¬ 
lence  of  a  great  monster.  Toward  the  horizon  he  felt 
rather  than  saw  the  nearness  of  dawn.  He  sat  up  with 
his  head  down  to  his  knees.  What  hope  had  he  left?  He 
was  homeless,  penniless.  The  circuit  of  his  worn  specu¬ 
lations  drew  his  thought  into  it  again.  Could  he  settle 
with  Ida?  If  not,  could  he  get  other  engagements?  His 
mind  fled  from  these  fears  into  the  haven  of  Whitehall. 
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Yes,  and  it  would  soon  be  day  and  he  would  be  on  his 
way.  And  Sybil !  He  shook  when  he  thought  of  her,  for 
if  she,  in  the  days  of  his  glory  and  his  strength,  would 
not  risk  life  with  him  abroad,  nor  even  consent  to  his 
living  near  her,  what  would  she  want  with  him  now,  im¬ 
poverished  and  ill,  and  unable,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
go  on? 

Like  footlights  dimly  turned  up,  something  of  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  east.  Alfred  arose  and  started  to 
walk,  he  did  not  know  where.  He  went  along  the  shore 
following  its  line  to  the  south.  It  grew  lighter.  Far  to 
the  east  the  water  was  losing  its  blackness,  and  clouds 
were  moving  low  down  over  the  waves.  Soon  he  came  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  park,  and  entered  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  It  was  much  lighter  now,  and  he  could  be 
seen  for  a  block  or  more.  What  if  a  policeman  spied  him, 
and  arrested  him  as  a  suspicious  character?  Perhaps  he 
would  better  turn  into  a  smaller  street.  No,  those  were 
the  streets  that  the  police  watched,  for  there  the  hold-ups 
took  place.  What  should  he  do?  If  he  only  had  a  nickel 
to  pay  his  fare  on  the  car  into  town.  There  he  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  be  suspected.  He  searched  his  pockets 
again.  There  was  no  nickel. 

Something  whisks  before  him  like  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind!  He  bats  his  eyes  for  the  suddenness  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Then  he  sees  an  ogre  of  a  fellow,  short  and 
squat  and  powerful,  confronting  him,  and  very  close. 
“What  time  is  it,  young  fellow?”  asks  the  ogre.  Alfred 
is  about  to  say,  “I  don’t  know,”  when  the  ogre  strikes 
at  him.  He  dodges,  and  there  is  a  cry  and  a  shot.  The 
ogre  flees  and  a  policeman  comes  running  up.  .  .  .  “Did 
he  hit  you?”  asks  the  officer.  “No,”  said  Alfred,  “but 
almost.”  “What’s  your  name?”  Alfred  was  taken  aback, 
but  he  answered  “Alfred  Howe.”  “Where  do  you  live?” 
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Alfred  gave  him  a  false  number.  “Where  are  you  going?” 
“To  work.”  “Where?”  Alfred  could  think  of  no  place 
where  he  would  be  working.  He  gave  a  spurious  number 
and  factory.  The  officer  knew  that  Alfred  was  now  lying, 
so  he  looked  into  Alfred’s  bundle.  Finding  the  Persian 
rug  he  took  Alfred  into  custody.  It  was  about  four 
o’clock,  and  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  in  a  cell  at  the 
Chicago  Avenue  Station;  the  rug  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  police. 

He  got  a  friendly  policeman  to  telephone  for  his  law¬ 
yer.  But  it  was  ten  o’clock  before  the  lawyer  arrived  at 
the  station.  He  identified  Alfred  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  police,  convinced  them  that  the  rug  was  Alfred’s. 
Also  Alfred  told  his  story,  how  he  was  drunk,  and  that  he 
had  taken  the  rug  to  sell  it  to  get  money  with  which  to 
go  to  his  people.  By  eleven  o’clock  he  was  released  amid 
the  smiles  of  the  turnkeys  and  the  police.  Then  he  hur¬ 
ried  to  a  rug  dealer’s.  He  could  not  catch  the  morning 
train  to  St.  Louis,  but  there  was  a  night  train,  and  he 
would  get  that.  He  offered  the  rug  to  an  Armenian  for 
fifty  dollars.  “Twenty,”  said  the  dealer,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  He  thought  the  rug  might  be  stolen  prop¬ 
erty,  if  so,  he  would  need  a  large  margin  for  protection. 
“The  rug  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars.”  “Twenty,”  said 
the  Armenian.  “Give  me  forty.”  “Twenty  dollars,  take 
it  or  leave  it.”  “I’ll  leave  it.” 

Alfred  went  to  another  dealer.  He  didn’t  want  it  at 
any  price.  He  went  to  another.  He  was  asked  if  the  rug 
belonged  to  him.  And  no  wonder.  His  hair  was  in  a 
mat,  his  clothing  wrinkled  and  soiled,  his  eyes  bloodshot. 
This  question  frightened  him.  He  was  in  dread  of  another 
arrest,  so  he  moved  on,  declaring  as  he  walked  out  that 
the  rug  was  his  as  a  matter  of  course,  “and  what  do  you 
take  me  for?”  From  place  to  place  he  went.  Well,  even 
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twenty  dollars  would  pay  his  fare  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  there  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  felt  that  he  might  be  ill.  He  had  eaten  no  breakfast,, 
and  he  was  weak  from  hunger  and  didn’t  know  it.  He 
decided  to  try  the  Armenian  again,  and  back  he  went. 
“Give  me  thirty  dollars  for  this  rug.”  “Twenty,”  said 
the  Armenian,  with  unruffled  patience.  “Give  me  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  it.”  The  Armenian  went  to  the  back  of 
the  store  without  speaking.  Alfred  thought  he  was  tired 
of  haggling  and  had  gone  away  to  be  rid  of  it.  He  stood 
there  wondering  what  to  do  next.  Then  he  saw  the  Ar¬ 
menian  at  the  telephone,  for  the  bell  had  rung  without 
Alfred’s  hearing  it.  He  thought  the  Armenian  was  calling 
the  police  and  he  started  to  leave  the  store.  “Where  are 
you  going?”  asked  the  Armenian,  leaving  the  telephone 
and  coming  forward  before  Alfred  could  get  out.  “I’ll 
give  you  twenty-five  dollars,  and  that  is  all.”  “All  right,” 
said  Alfred,  relieved.  The  Armenian  handed  Alfred  two 
tens  and  one  five,  and  he  went  to  the  street.  It  was  now 
a  little  after  noon. 

He  decided  to  get  his  clothes  pressed,  be  shaved,  buy 
some  linen.  Well,  he  would  have  time  to  pack  a  grip 
at  the  flat,  if  it  was  wise  to  return  there.  Why  not?  He 
had  sold  the  rug.  So  he  went  to  a  tailor’s  and  sat  in  a 
booth  while  the  work  was  done.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  apartment,  packed  a  grip  of  collars  and  shirts  and 
came  back  to  town.  He  felt  very  weak,  very  tired  and 
nervous.  It  occurred  to  him  at  last  that  he  had  not 
eaten,  so  he  went  to  a  restaurant  and  had  coffee  and  eggs. 
The  pressing  had  cost  him  two  dollars.  How  fast  money 
goes!  He  counted  his  money.  He  had  twenty-two  dollars 
and  fifty-five  cents.  The  fare  to  St.  Louis  was  about 
six  dollars,  and  he  was  saying  that  he  couldn’t  afford  a 
sleeper,  but  must  sit  up  another  night.  It  occurred  to 
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him  to  go  back  to  the  studio.  He  must  get  his  precious 
violin.  Perhaps  he  would  meet  someone  from  whom  he 
could  borrow  a  little.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  hallway  of 
the  floor  where  his  studio  was,  he  met  Jean  Kurz.  “Lend 
me  five?”  asked  Alfred.  “I  haven’t  a  cent,  old  man,” 
said  Jean,  and  he  looked  Alfred  over  as  much  as  to  fully 
divine  all  that  had  happened.  “By  God,  old  fellow,  that 
wife  of  yours  has  done  it  to  you,  I  must  say.”  “Yes,  but 
all  will  be  well.”  “I  hope  so,  I  admire  your  pluck.  Are 
you  keeping  your  studio?”  “Yes,  why  not.”  “That’s 
right,  fight  it  out — and  good  luck.” 

“What  is  friendship?”  thought  Alfred,  for  this  Jean 
Kurz  was  a  musician  whom  Alfred  had  helped  to  engage¬ 
ments,  and  indeed  loaned  money  to  in  times  past.  And 
now  to  think  of  it!  He  had  lain  two  days  in  jail  before 
a  bondsman  had  come  to  him;  and  this  Jean  Kurz,  if  he 
didn’t  have  the  money,  could  go  somewhere  and  get  it. 
What  everyone  expects  you  to  do  is  to  fight  it  out  alone. 
You  are  an  exhausted  dog  in  the  pack  when  you  fall, 
and  the  rest  must  go  on  to  escape  the  cold  and  the  wolves. 
Very  well!  He  would  go  on. 

And  the  afternoon  came  to  an  end  with  Alfred  wander¬ 
ing  and  waiting.  Oh,  he  had  forgotten  to  have  his  shoes 
polished.  The  porter  could  do  that,  or  he  could  get  it 
done  in  St;  Louis  in  the  morning.  But  should  he  telegraph 
Sybil  that  he  was  coming?  Perhaps  not.  She  might  be 
terrified  and  elude  him.  After  their  intimacy,  why  go 
to  such  pains  in  a  stress  like  this?  She  was  really  his 
wife.  No,  he  would  not  telegraph  her.  Alfred  went  to  the 
day  coach.  It  was  crowded,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sit  with  a  man  who  had  much  luggage  piled  between  the 
two  seats.  He  was  a  kindly  little  man,  ruddy  of  face, 
blue-eyed,  calm,  smiling,  and  cordial.  He  was  going  as 
far  as  Springfield,  there  to  lecture,  as  it  turned  out.  The 
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train  arrived  at  Springfield  at  about  midnight,  no  use 
for  a  sleeper  for  such  a  short  time.  Time  to  sleep  when 
he  got  to  the  hotel;  and  he  was  not  lecturing  until  the 
next  evening.  His  subject  was  concerning  higher  thought. 
He  was  saying  to  Alfred  that  all  life  is  made  up  of  what 
it  feeds  on,  and  what  it  feeds  on  does  not  remain  in  its 
original  substance,  but  is  chewed,  digested,  assimilated, 
and  is  thus  transmuted  from  the  form  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  form  of  blood  and  muscle.  It  is  likewise  with  the 
spirit;  and  human  beings  are  not  to  lament  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  loaves  of  love,  the  wine  of  friendship,  and  the 
meats  of  prosperity,  but  are  rather  to  rejoice  in  what  they 
have  got  from  these.  If  we  have  loved  and  lost,  we  have 
still  gained,  because  the  loved  and  lost  have  become  a 
part  of  us.  We  have  fed  upon  them  and  appropriated 
them.  Alfred  was  thinking  of  Ida.  She  had  fed  on  him 
and  was  devouring  him  now.  He  suggested  a  hypothetical 
case  to  the  lecturer  and  he  replied  with  readiness  that 
those  who  feed  on  hate  become  hate,  and  those  who  feed 
on  love  become  love.  The  spiritual  law!  But  does  it 
overtake  and  punish  snakes?  Animals  and  human  beings 
below  the  highly  spiritual  ones,  how  does  the  spiritual 
law  catch  them?  Yes,  but  these  rot  down,  they  go  to 
the  bitter  marshes  of  ignorance  and  animalism.  They 
are  to  be  left  to  their  fate,  not  punished.  The  lecturer 
became  apprised  at  last  of  Alfred’s  state  of  mind  and  he 
counseled  him  to  exercise  mind  control.  Shut  out,  he  said, 
the  evil  images,  think  of  goodness  and  beauty,  believe 
yourself  strong,  say  to  yourself  that  you  are  a  success 
and  shall  be  a  greater,  and  the  good  things  will  come 
to  you. 

They  came  to  Springfield  at  last,  and  the  little  man,  with 
a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  said  good-night  to  Alfred  and 
disappeared  from  the  train.  Then  Alfred  leaned  back 
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and  tried  to  sleep.  He  was  immeasurably  weary,  and 
depressed  and  wondering  about  Sybil  and  the  morrow. 
And  now  as  he  was  nearing  her,  and  after  this  talk  with 
the  lecturer  he  doubted  his  mission  in  going  to  her.  What 
could  she  do  for  him  after  all?  He  must  really  do  all 
things  for  himself.  Yet  it  would  strengthen  him  to  see 
her;  and  if  love  is  to  be  given,  necessarily  it  is  to  be 
received.  Ah!  This  witchcraft  of  the  mind!  He  would 
not  resort  to  it.  His  reason  and  his  will  had  been  given 
him  to  use,  not  to  throw  away.  With  the  reason  one 
sees  evil  and  failure  and  danger,  and  with  the  will  one 
overcomes  them.  There  was  Macbeth!  After  he  had  lost 
his  power  of  thought  and  of  will  he  resorted  to  the  witches. 
It  was  the  same  thing  the  world  over  in  the  realm  of  soul 
despair.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  see  clearly  and  to  fight; 
not  to  anaesthetize  himself  with  lying  magic  and  self-hyp¬ 
notism. 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  the  train  arrived  in  St.  Louis. 
Those  in  the  sleepers  rested  as  long  as  they  chose.  The 
passengers  in  the  day  coaches  were  routed  out.  And 
Alfred  went  into  the  streets  to  wait  for  a  seasonable  hour 
to  see  Sybil. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


Sybil  was  alone,  as  it  happened,  her  mother  having 
gone  away  on  a  visit  of  a  few  days.  She  was  expecting 
a  guest  from  New  York,  a  musician  whom  she  had  met 
some  months  before,  and  to  whom  she  was  greatly  at¬ 
tracted.  He  was  single,  too,  and  marriageable,  and 
already  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  Sybil  had  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  disentangle  her  life  from  Alfred,  but  she  was 
accusing  herself  of  being  a  fool  to  consider  him  any  longer 
as  a  possible  husband.  Ida  would  never  let  Alfred  go; 
and  she  could  sense  from  afar  that  the  recent  attacks 
upon  Alfred  had  damaged  the  fine  edge  of  his  spiritual 
life.  It  had  done  some  soiling,  macerating  thing  to  their 
love.  She  was  expecting  to  see  him  again,  but  it  must 
be  after  these  sensational  and  sordid  things  had  died 
away.  And  when  she  had  seen  him,  perhaps  there  would 
be  a  way  to  bring  things  to  a  close  by  a  soft  diminuendo. 
She  had  not  ceased  to  love  him,  but  the  magic,  the  inspir¬ 
ing  ardor,  the  intense  longing,  and  indeed,  something  of 
the  admiration  that  she  had  had  for  Alfred  had  suffered 
mists  and  shadows.  This  trouble  of  his  had  hurt  her 
cruelly.  But  what  could  she  do?  For  these  years  she 
had  devoted  herself  to  him  in  every  way  possible  to  her 
nature;  and  if  she  could  do  nothing  more,  was  it  not  time 
for  her  to  think  of  herself?  Fidelity!  Her  heart  had 
been  faithful,  and  that  was  the  only  fidelity  that  was 
real.  The  long  delay  of  any  consummation  that  meant 
honor  and  union  of  living  had  tired  Sybil.  She  was  quite 
discouraged  and  prepared  to  refashion  her  life  in  some 
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other  way.  If  she  didn’t  marry,  of  course,  Alfred  could 
come  to  see  her  at  times.  She  would  always  be  his  friend. 
But  this  bright  hope,  this  ecstatic  expectation  was  a  thing 
of  the  past — she  could  get  free  while  her  heart  was  in 
the  process  of  mutation.  She  was  thinking  of  some  of 
these  things  when  the  bell  rang,  and  in  a  minute  Alfred 
was  ushered  into  her  presence. 

Sybil  gave  a  slight  outcry,  pressing  her  fingers  to  her 
lips.  First,  there  was  the  amazement  of  seeing  Alfred 
at  all ;  then  this  unexpected  apparition  of  him.  And  next 
his  appearance.  He  seemed  much  grayer  to  her,  and  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  face  thin  and  drawn;  he  was 
trembling,  too.  His  shoes  were  unpolished,  his  clothing 
ruffled  from  the  night  in  the  day  coach,  his  hair  was 
disordered,  his  collar  broken  down  and  soiled,  the  cuffs 
of  his  shirt,  which  were  too  long,  showed  the  contact  of 
the  car.  All  these  things  Sybil  took  in  at  a  quick  glance. 
Then  the  tears  shot  from  her  eyes  in  a  spasm  of  sorrow, 
shame,  and  rage.  Here  before  her  was  the  man  in  whom 
she  had  rejoiced  as  her  love  and  her  pride,  but  now  his 
glory  had  departed.  He  was  no  longer  the  artist,  the 
genius  whose  devotions  meant  honor  and  happiness.  He 
was  the  broken  man,  fringed  already  with  the  evidences 
of  the  wastrel,  the  bum;  and  he  was  here,  not  to  give,  and 
by  the  giving  to  receive  from  her,  more  than  he  gave; 
but  he  was  here  to  receive,  having  nothing  himself  to 
give;  he  was  here  to  be  comforted,  to  be  assisted,  to  test 
out  on  the  lower  levels  of  charity  and  pity  the  love  that 
had  always  before  expressed  itself  in  mutual  delight  and 
creativeness. 

“Alfred!”  she  whispered  at  last,  “Alfred!”  He  ap¬ 
proached  her,  and  she  withdrew  from  him,  instinctively; 
but  also  with  a  resolution  which  came  out  of  her  judgment 
that  he  should  have  been  subtle  enough  not  to  violate  the 
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sesthetics  of  the  moment  by  trying  to  touch  her.  It  was 
not  the  time.  “Excuse  me,”  she  said.  And  she  went  to 
her  room  to  master  herself,  to  dry  her  eyes,  but  also  to 
call  her  expected  guest  at  his  hotel  and  tell  him  that 
she  was  not  well  and  could  not  see  him  today,  at  least. 
Then  she  returned  to  Alfred.  She  gave  him  a  glass  of 
wine  and  they  talked.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  he  fell 
asleep.  She  roused  him  and  got  him  into  bed.  Then 
she  returned  to  the  room  where  they  had  sat,  and  fell 
into  an  absorbed  study.  This  was  the  last  word  in  sordid 
horror,  but  also  what  a  noisome  end  to  hope!  How 
much  better  if  they  had  burned  each  other  out,  or  been 
torn  asunder  by  the  storm  of  a  passionate  quarrel.  Here 
it  was  rags  and  decay.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  some¬ 
where  with  him,  and  he  had  died  on  her  hands,  and  for 
some  reason  she  had  been  unable  to  bury  the  dead  body, 
but  was  compelled  to  sit  with  it  while  it  changed  and 
blackened  and  rotted.  What  an  end  for  a  beginning  of 
charm  and  loveliness !  What  an  end !  She  was  filled  with 
a  sickness  that  made  her  weak,  and  took  from  her  mind 
its  power  to  know  what  to  do,  how  to  get  through  this 
day  that  was  before  her — and  it  was  almost  dusk  before 
Alfred  awoke. 

He  had  partially  come  to  himself  now,  because  hope 
had  come  back  to  him  to  a  degree.  He  was  with  Sybil 
and  that  gave  him  life.  She  would  know  what  to  do. 
Perhaps,  he  could  stay  now  in  St.  Louis  and  be  near  her. 
Perhaps,  this  onslaught  of  Ida’s  would  redound  to  that 
advantage,  and  life  would  be  happier  than  ever.  He  took 
a  bath,  changed  his  linen,  and  finding  his  shoes  dusty 
he  gave  them  a  quick  polish,  and  hurried  to  Sybil.  There 
she  sat  as  she  had  done  for  the  most  part  all  day.  He 
went  to  her  now  and  put  his  hand  on  her  head,  which 
she  suffered  him  to  do.  He  leaned  down  and  kissed  her  on 
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the  brow.  Ah,  tonight  they  would  be  together — tonight. 
Sybil  received  the  kiss,  but  with  no  response  of  feeling; 
she  was  inert,  numb,  becalmed  by  thoughts  that  she  could 
not  herself  resolve.  She  was  looking  down,  a  book  on  her 
lap,  for  she  had  been  trying  to  read — all  day  she  had 
struggled  with  the  dancing,  meaningless  letters  on  the 
page.  All  day  she  had  been  summoning  the  strength  of 
a  mind  control  which  she  had  been  cultivating,  and  it  had 
not  come  to  her.  Ah!  she  might  heal  herself,  but  who  or 
what  could  heal  this  man  that  had  been  pursued  and 
wounded,  and  who  had  already  bled  his  best  blood  away? 
She  could  do  material  things  for  him — there  was  the  dinner 
which  she  had  ordered  with  care.  And  it  was  brought 
to  them  presently.  She  could  not  eat,  and  had  to  hide 
her  failure  under  studied  pretense.  But  Alfred  ate 
heartily.  The  poor  man  was  beginning  to  be  quite  him¬ 
self  now.  Here  with  Sybil,  what  was  Ida  and  all  she 
could  do,  and  all  she  had  done?  He  was  a  man  of  moods 
and  visions,  a  chameleon  spirit!  And  now  that  the  sun 
shone  on  him,  the  shadows  were  washed  from  his  soul 
and  had  no  more  existence.  What  had  caused  him  all 
this  anxiety  of  the  last  few  days?  How  absurd  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  rug!  In  the  presence  of  this  only  reality,  which 
was  Sybil,  all  other  days  and  events  and  persons  were 
utterly  gone!  They  meant  nothing,  and  they  never  had 
meant  anything,  and  why  had  he  not  known  it  at  the  time? 
In  the  future,  if  trouble  came  to  him  he  would  know 
how  to  dispel  it.  It  would  be  by  thinking  of  Sybil  and 
her  power  to  bring  out  of  meanness  and  cruelty  the  reality 
of  loveliness,  the  only  reality — all  other  things  were  mock¬ 
eries  and  shadows!  And  so  he  was  very  merry  now,  and 
talkative.  But  at  last  Sybil  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  him 
to  the  world  of  facts.  He  could  not  go  on  dreaming — 
not  here.  There  was  danger  to  her,  perhaps,  at  the  hands 
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of  this  terrible  Ida;  for  if  Ida  would  do  to  Alfred  what 
she  had  done,  what  might  she  not  do  to  Sybil?  No,  he 
could  not  stay  here  beyond  the  evening,  not  for  the  night. 
He  must  go  to  a  hotel  this  time,  and  he  must  not  stay 
beyond  ten  o’clock. 

This  revelation  of  Sybil’s  mind  went  through  Alfred  like 
a  thrilling  and  enervating  drug.  He  looked  at  her.  Was 
it  possible  that  she  should  say  these  things?  What  was 
their  future  to  be?  “Future,”  said  Sybil.  “My  dear,  you 
have  been  working  on  that  for  a  long  time.  That  is  for 
you  to  settle,  and  if  you  can’t,  you  can’t.  Do  you  think 
you  have  the  right  to  hold  me  in  this  bondage — for  bond¬ 
age  of  a  sort  it  is.  Everyone  knows  of  you,  knows  of 
my  affection  for  you,  and  naturally  that  has  its  effect  on 
my  life.  There  are  other  men,  you  know,  and  while  I 
have  told  you  that  I  would  never  marry  any  of  them — 
someone  might  come  along.”  “There  is  no  one  now?” 
he  asked,  with  a  gulp  of  the  throat.  “No  one  that  I 
want,”  she  answered  crisply,  so  crisply  that  he  thought 
it  equivocal.  At  this  very  moment  the  maid  entered 
bringing  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses.  “Who  is  that  from?” 
he  asked.  “Francis  Hately,”  she  answered.  “Who  is 
he?”  “A  friend  of  mine  from  New  York.”  “Is  he  in 
town?”  “Yes.”  “Have  you  seen  him?”  “No.  He  was 
coming  to  see  me,  but  I  kept  him  away  on  account  of  your 
being  here.”  So  all  of  his  questions  were  answered 
truthfully;  and  the  truth  hurt  Alfred. 

Dread  suspicions  entered  his  mind.  If  he  went  away, 
as  he  must,  Francis  Hately  might  come,  and  he  might 
be  the  man  who  was  to  supplant  him  in  Sybil’s  love. 
Then  what  would  be  left?  How  could  he  ever  creep  back 
to  his  art  with  Sybil  out  of  his  life,  and  with  so  much 
in  the  way  of  hatred  and  poverty  and  difficulty  to  over¬ 
come?  Perhaps  all  was  lost,  and  this  night,  now  in  the 
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presence  of  this  woman  for  whom  he  had  suffered  every¬ 
thing,  the  whole  of  his  future  of  deeper  humiliation  and 
hunger  and  loneliness  was  being  prophesied  and  fore¬ 
shown.  In  a  certain  bitterness  he  was  asking  himself 
what  is  love.  If  Sybil  would  only  go  away  with  him 
and  defy  the  world,  he  could  become  a  giant  and  repay  her 
for  every  sacrifice  with  all  that  this  world  can  give. 
What  great  women  in  the  past  did  this?  Was  Sybil,  after 
all,  a  woman,  or  was  she  only  a  courtesan,  and  a  prudent 
mind,  who  was  willing  to  defy  the  conventions  in  secret, 
but  who  wished  her  outward  life  to  be  above  reproach? 
What  sort  of  woman  is  it  who  does  this?  These  were 
his  thoughts  as  he  sat  looking  at  Sybil  and  unable  to 
think  of  anything  that  was  fitting  or  persuasive  to  say 
out  loud.  He  was  trying  to  dare  to  paraphrase  to  her 
ears  St.  Paul’s  poem  upon  charity  and  tell  her  that  love 
suffers  and  is  kind;  love  seeks  not  its  own,  and  thinks  no 
evil;  love  never  fails,  but  bears  all  things  and  rejoices  in 
the  truth.  No,  there  was  resolution  in  Sybil’s  face,  and 
in  his  own  heart  he  had  to  admit  that  she  had  borne  and 
been  kind;  she  had  been  true  and  she  had  suffered,  and 
she  had  rights  as  a  woman  to  life  and  to  happiness,  and  if 
he  could  not  give  her  these  perhaps  the  sacrifice  was 
brought  to  him  for  endurance.  For  love  is  not  unilateral 
in  its  obligations.  And  he,  too,  was  required  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  love  to  suffer  and  to  be  kind,  and  to  seek  not  his 
own,  and  to  think  no  evil  and  not  to  vaunt  himself  or 
regard  his  own  feelings  as  the  only  things  at  stake.  A 
great  tenderness  entered  his  heart.  He  loved  this  woman, 
therefore  he  would  nail  himself  to  the  cross  for  her 
sake.  Yes,  that  was  the  thing  to  do.  The  tears  came 
to  his  eyes,  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  like  the  click  of  a 
rifle  to  the  ears  of  the  blindfolded  condemned  to  death, 
Sybil  said:  “You  must  go.” 
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He  rose  at  once,  no  use  to  contend.  Not  tonight,  and 
perhaps  never  again  was  he  to  lie  in  her  beloved  arms. 
No  soft  whispers  tonight,  no  sitting  together,  he  in  his 
robe,  she  in  silk  gossamer  which  misted  her  thrilling 
flesh,  which  welcomed  the  consummation  of  the  day’s 
long  communion  of  beauty  and  thought.  Not  tonight! 
The  hour  had  struck,  some  hour,  perhaps  the  last  hour. 
But  when  the  hour  strikes,  weak  or  strong,  the  heart  dis¬ 
carded  by  love  or  by  life  must  go.  Sybil  arose  too,  took 
him  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat  and  kissed  him  with  an 
expression  so  radiant  that  Alfred  swayed,  and  trembled 
with  wonder  and  love.  Then  she  handed  him  a  card 
and  asked  him  to  call  upon  this  man  before  he  left  St. 
Louis.  It  contained  the  name  and  address  of  a  Christian 
Science  healer.  .  .  . 

And  in  a  moment  Alfred  was  on  the  walk,  down  on  the 
street,  going  for  the  car.  He  had  left  Sybil — ^and  when 
would  Francis  Hately  see  her?  What  was  he  to  do? 
Well,  tomorrow,  Whitehall! 

Alfred  was  in  such  a  blur  of  mind  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  man  he  passed  as  he  stepped  from  the  walk 
in  Sybil’s  yard  to  the  walk  in  the  street,  and  half  reeled 
in  his  bewildered  haste  to  catch  a  street  car  into  town. 
But  the  man  saw  Alfred.  It  was  Francis  Hately  who  at 
the  moment  of  Alfred’s  departure  had  come  to  the  entrance 
walk  of  Sybil’s  house.  He  knew  Alfred  by  his  face  for 
a  musician  or  an  artist  of  some  sort;  and  he  mistook  his 
weakness  of  step  for  drunkenness,  or  for  the  unsteadiness 
of  amorous  exhaustion.  Alfred  had  come  directly  under 
the  glare  of  the  arc  light  as  Francis  Hately  slowed  his 
step,  and  then  altogether  stopped  to  scrutinize  the  face 
of  this  night  visitor  at  Sybil’s  house;  and  anger  and 
thwarted  passion  stormed  in  his  breast  as  he  thought 
quickly  of  the  fact  that  he  had  probably  been  made  a 
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fool  of,  and  that  he  had  come  a  thousand  miles  to  see 
Sybil,  and  had  been  kept  dangling  all  day  long,  while 
she  was  receiving  this  other  man.  And  who  should  he 
be?  He  stood  and  watched  the  swaying  figure  of  Alfred 
pass  down  the  hill  and  out  of  sight;  then  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “Well,  I’ll  be  damned.”  Then  he  looked  at  Sybil’s 
house,  and  the  one  lighted  window  in  the  upper  story; 
and  in  his  mind  he  ran  over  all  the  events  that  had  charac¬ 
terized  their  relationship  since  he  had  first  known  Sybil. 

He  had  met  her  some  months  before  when  she  was  in 
New  York.  She  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  with  a  woman 
friend,  a  Mrs.  Durham,  who  was  plainly  the  sweetheart 
of  an  equivocal  character  named  Faulkner  posing  as  a 
great  capitalist.  Mrs.  Durham  and  Faulkner  had  resorted 
to  various  transparent  errands  to  conceal  their  amorous 
disappearances:  like  leaving  together  to  send  important 
telegrams,  or  to  do  telephoning  out  of  the  hearing  of  callers 
in  Sybil’s  room.  But  later  Francis  discovered  that  they 
were  going  to  a  room  on  the  next  floor  above,  which  was 
occupied,  by  a  certain  “Senator”  Burke  from  Oklahoma; 
and  naturally  “Senator”  Burke  could  vacate  the  room  for 
them.  Faxilkner  and  the  “Senator”  were  on  the  best  of 
terms,  as  it  seemed  that  Faulkner  had  at  one  time  lived 
in  Oklahoma.  But  while  Sybil  was  not  identified,  so  far 
as  Hately  could  observe,  with  any  of  the  many  men  that 
called  on  her,  and  was  not  apparently  participating  in  the 
sensual  proceedings  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  she 
was  giving  her  lips  to  the  men  who  called;  and  on  one 
occasion  when  Mrs.  Durham  and  Faulkner  had  made 
their  habitual  disappearance,  and  Hately  was  sitting  alone 
with  Sybil,  there  was  a  knock  on  Sybil’s  door,  and  a  man 
entered,  who  was  introduced  to  him  as  the  purser  on  one 
of  the  great  Atlantic  liners.  He  was  a  red-faced,  heavy¬ 
eyed  Englishman  who  seemed  to  have  an  a,cquaintance 
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of  some  length  with  Sybil,  for  they  talked  of  remembered 
things  and  people,  while  he  kept  fixed  upon  her  what 
Hately  thought  were  the  most  desiring  eyes  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  Were  they  eyes  which  recalled  past  delights? 
But  perhaps  the  event  that  had  served  the  most  to  set 
Hately’s  speculations  running  was  the  visit  they  all  made 
one  day  to  “Senator”  Burke’s  room  to  get  a  drink.  Mrs. 
Durham  and  Faulkner  led  the  way,  followed  by  Sybil 
and  Hately.  The  door  was  opened  by  “Senator”  Burke 
himself  and  immediately  a  strange  spectacle  confronted 
Hately’s  eyes.  The  “Senator”  himself  was  red-faced; 
he  was  old  and  gray,  and  lush  with  a  lifelong  sensualism, 
and  he  proceeded  to  introduce  his  visitors  to  the  people 
present,  saving  those  who  retained  their  seats,  and  who 
were  too  much  enthralled  with  their  arms  about  each 
other,  and  too  deep  in  drink  to  arise.  Meanwhile  two  little 
girls  were  summoned  from  the  other  side  of  the  room 
by  the  “Senator”  to  be  introduced  to  Sybil  and  the  others. 
They  were  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  already  of  tired  flesh 
and  feverish  lips,  but  clearly  involved  in  this  room  in 
some  form  of  sensualism.  Hately  was  disgusted  with  the 
spectacle,  and  he  remembered  now  that  he  had  looked  at 
Sybil  as  these  wretched  little  girls  were  summoned  by  the 
“Senator”  for  introduction  as  his  protegees,  and  as  coming 
dancers,  and  Hately  had  wondered  how  fac  Sybil  was 
in  this  coil  of  drink  and  sex  and  gray-haired  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  which  was  centered  in  the  “Senator’s”  room’y  and 
surrounded  Sybil  and  her  woman  friend  Mrs.  Durham, 
and  the  daily  life  of  all  of  them.  He  had  looked  at  Sybil 
and  she  was  so  fine  of  face  and  gentle  of  bearing!'  How 
could  she  associate  with  Mrs.  Durham?  How  could 
she  go  to  this  room?  And  had  she  herself  entered  it 
with  the  purser?  Then  he  was  remembering  now  that 
after  this  revelation  of  the  “Senator’s”  den,  he  had  spent 
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an  evening  alone  with  Sybil,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  win 
her,  after  the  long  kisses  which  she  gave  him,  and  the 
silent,  rapt  embraces  to  which  she  yielded  with  concen¬ 
trated  intensity.  After  she  had  come  west  to  St.  Louis 
she  had  sent  him  letters,  such  curious  little  telegraphic 
and  cryptic  messages,  meaning  nothing,  or  meaning  much, 
until  she  had  written  him  that  he  might  come  to  see  her. 
And  he  had  come;  he  had  traveled  all  these  thousand 
miles,  thrilling  more  and  more  with  expectation  as  he 
neared  St.  Louis,  only  to  have  Sybil  tell  him  that  she  could 
not  see  him.  Now  he  was  here  in  front  of  her  house,  and 
another  lover,  yes,  the  received  and  favored  lover,  was 
leaving  with  satisfied  heart.  And  Sybil  was  in  this  house, 
she  was  behind  this  lighted  window;  she,  too,  was  satis¬ 
fied;  she  was  selfish  and  reckless  and  cruel.  She  had 
dishonored  all  this  desire,  this  long  journey;  she  had 
given  disappointment  and  shame  and  indignity  to  this 
man  who  stood  in  the  night  before  her  door;  and  he  who 
stood  had  himself  degraded  his  manhood  by  walking  to 
this  place  of  treachery.  He  should  have  taken  the  train 
back  to  New  York  as  soon  as  she  telephoned  him  not  to 
call.  But  what  should  he  do  now?  His  heart  raged; 
the  taker,  the  beast,  rose  in  him  and  became  violent  and 
revengeful,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  affront  that  had  been 
done  his  dignity,  and  as  he  thought  of  the  beauty  behind 
the  lighted  window,  which  had  been  another’s  this  very 
night;  which  had  shut  its  door  to  him  and  had  opened 
it  secretly  to  this  figure  now  retreated  below  the  hill. 
What  should  he  do?  Should  he  walk  away  meekly? 
Should  he  ring  the  bell  and  enter  and  prove  himself  a  man, 
if  he  chose,  to  this  woman  who  had  stood  unperturbed  in 
the  room  of  “Senator”  Burke,  that  place  of  infamy  for  the 
pitiable  little  morons  who  were  the  evident  slaves  to  the 
old  “Senator’s”  rotting  lust?  Yes,  he  would  ring  the  bell, 
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and  whatever  came  to  him  to  do  after  he  entered  he 
would  do. 

And  Sybil  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  She  was  very 
weary,  and  almost  ill,  and  grieving  over  the  wreck  of 
Alfred’s  manhood  and  genius.  What  could  she  do  for 
him?  What  solution  could  there  be  of  their  fate?  She 
could  not  go  away  with  him  on  account  of  her  mother, 
a,nd  again  she  knew  the  artist  nature.  Alfred  might 
change,  and  then  she  would  be  left  to  find  another  lover, 
but  perhaps  never  a  husband  after  an  unlicensed  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Alfred  before  all  the  world.  She  knew  that  she 
was  not  a  brave  woman;  she  even  admitted  to  herself 
that  her  passion  was  not  strong  enough,  not  generous 
enough  to  overcome  her  fears  of  the  world,  her  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  conventions.  .  .  .  She  stood  now  before  a 
pier  glass,  fastening  her  hair  for  the  night.  The  light  was 
back  of  her  and  over  her,  and  shone  through  the  filmy 
silk  of  her  night  robe,  surrendering  to  the  depths  of  the 
mirror  the  perfect  outline  of  her  body,  the  misty  wonder 
of  her  tense  and  spherical  breasts,  and  the  whiteness  of 
her  arms.  Her  eyelids  were  a  little  red  from  weeping,  and 
as  she  saw  this  she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  having 
turned  Alfred  into  the  night  and  denied  him  the  pillow  of 
her  breast,  this  breast  portrayed  by  the  unconscious 
mirror;  and  in  spite  of  her  weariness  and  all  that  had 
happened  this  day  so  at  war  with  desire  and  beauty,  she 
felt  pity  for  Alfred  merge  into  tenderness,  then  into 
visions  of  their  ecstatic  hours  together.  How  he  loved 
her,  how  passionately  he  had  held  her,  what  wonder  words 
he  had  whispered  in  her  ear  in  enchanted  midnights, 
how  he  adored  these  breasts,  how  to  signify  his  marriage 
to  her  spiritual  beauty  as  well  as  to  the  miracle  of  her 
flesh,  he  had  kept  his  head  fcr  moments  in  the  scented 
hollow  of  these  breasts,  then  had  lifted  his  lips  to  her 
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brow  in  a  kiss  of  union  of  his  soul  with  hers!  What  man 
had  ever  given  her  so  much?  And  she  had  sent  Alfred 
into  the  night,  for  no  reason  except  she  was  afraid  of  the 
enemies  and  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
If  he  would  only  return  now  she  would  receive  him,  yes, 
it  would  have  to  be!  She  had  played  the  right  part; 
but  if  he  should  return  now  she  would  receive  him.  It 
might  be  the  last  time.  Life  is  so  changing,  so  treacherous! 
If  she  only  knew  where  to  telephone  him.  Longing  had 
entered  into  her  now  with  all  her  other  feelings,  for  she 
was  full  of  life,  and  a  long  separation  from  Alfred,  and 
from  any  indulgence  whatever,  played  its  part  now 
in  this  storm  of  her  troubled  being.  At  this  moment 
the  doorbell  rang! 

A  thrill  of  wonder  and  fear  and  delight  went  through 
Sybil.  She  was  still  before  the  mirror.  She  looked  in¬ 
tently  into  her  own  eyes.  She  turned  her  head  to  listen, 
a  finger  upon  her  lip.  She  could  hear  her  heart  beat. 
Alfred  had  returned  to  her!  The  bell  rang  again.  She 
put  on  a  boudoir  robe  of  blue  silk,  which  she  took  hastily 
from  her  closet.  Then  she  hurried  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  Almost  before  she  knew  what  was  happening 
Francis  Hately  pushed  past  her  hands,  still  upon  the  knob. 
He  leaned  against  the  door  and  closed  it  in  doing  so;  then 
stood  against  it,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smiling  quiz¬ 
zically  at  Sybil,  gazing  at  her  throat  and  breast,  visible 
between  the  loosened  collar  of  her  boudoir  robe.  Her 
heart  was  beating  very  fast.  She  was  thrilled.  Fear, 
but  also  flaming  sensations  coursed  through  her.  He 
came  to  her  and  crushed  her  in  his  arms,  as  she  said, 
“Don’t!”  then  more  faintly  because  of  passion  and  fear, 
“Don’t,  don’t!” 

“Why  did  you  keep  me  away  from  you?  Why,  after 
your  invitation,  and  this  long  journey  of  mine?” 
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She  did  not  answer  him.  He  was  still  holding  her; 
and  as  he  saw  a  long  couch  in  the  room  at  the  left,  he 
walked  toward  it,  half  leading  and  half  carrying  Sybil, 
who  had  now  become  almost  limp,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  utter  a  word.  She  could  feel  that  he  was  very 
powerful,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  having 
no  real  will,  or  responsibility  in  what  was  happening  she 
was  allowing  herself  to  drift  in  the  strong  tide  of  this 
man’s  masterful  emotion.  And  they  sat  on  the  couch  to 
which  he  had  led  her,  and  he  was  holding  her  in  his 
arms,  which  he  had  not  taken  from  her  from  the  moment 
that  he  seized  her  at  the  door.  Something  faintly  said, 
“Alfred”  in  Sybil’s  mind.  Alfred!  what  could  he  ever 
be  to  her  again?  But  the  very  name  gave  her  desire. 
Then  Sybil  seemed  to  be  lost  in  lightning  which  stunned 
and  warmed  and  h5^notized  her.  She  had  no  part  in  it. 
.  .  .  She  had  been  taken.  .  .  .  She  lay  limp  and  silent  in 
Hately’s  arms,  a  tear  oozing  from  her  eye.  .  .  .  Then 
Hately  sat  up.  What  should  he  do?  Should  he  now 
walk  away?  Should  he  carry  her  to  her  room?  Should 
he  stay  here  for  the  night?  The  apparition  of  Alfred’s 
retreating  figure  came  into  his  mind.  .  .  .  He  leaned  over 
and  looked  at  Sybil.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  face  and 
felt  the  tear.  Very  goodl  The  score  was  now  even.  .  .  . 
He  kissed  Sybil  and  walked  from  the  house,  as  she  lay 
half  in  sleep,  half  in  a  swoon! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


At  this  time  Elaine’s  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  her  mind  in  the  greatest  state  of  distraction.  Max 
Juul  had  aged  greatly  in  appearance.  His  hair  was  as 
white  as  snow  now,  but  his  vices  of  spirit  and  his  habits 
of  life  had  darkened  and  become  more  tortuous  with  the 
evil  days  of  his  worthless  life.  He  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Elaine  all  sorts  of  spurious  and  crooked  char¬ 
acters,  all  manner  of  parasites  and  hangers-on  and  offen¬ 
sive  pretenders,  and  gilt-edged  insecurities.  She  was  foot¬ 
ing  the  bills  for  whatever  entertainment  was  given  these 
and  others,  and  without  any  power  longer  to  resist  him. 
He  had  her  cowed  and  terrorized,  having  gone  even  to 
the  extent  of  accusing  her  of  all  sorts  of  amours  before 
she  married  him,  and  asking  her,  when  he  was  enraged, 
how  she  would  like  to  have  these  matters  aired.  And 
enraged  he  was  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  He  was  in 
London  frequently,  but  also  he  was  a  good  deal  at  home, 
walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  rooms,  drinking 
at  times,  storming  at  Elaine,  and  cursing  his  fate  for 
marrying  her. 

His  business  was  not  doing  so  well.  Lord  Lassahn  had 
tired  of  Max,  many  had  drifted  away;  even  some  of  the 
gullible  clergymen  and  sentimentalists  whom  Max  had 
used  as  bait  had  found  him  out,  and  his  infamy  had  spread. 
Thus  it  was  that  his  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he 
saw  the  end  of  Elaine’s  fortune. 

She  had  very  little  left  beside  the  house  in  New  York, 
and  he  was  now  scheming  to  get  that.  He  must  have 
money  to  pay  his  bills.  He  had  stolen  the  jewels  which 
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he  had  given  her,  and  pawned  them  for  club  dues  and 
tailor  bills,  for  whatever  else  he  was  forced  to  give  up, 
the  clubs  where  he  could  pose  and  be  seen  with  notables 
were  the  last  strongholds  to  surrender.  Elaine  wondered 
about  her  jewels,  she  was  half  inclined  to  fix  the  guilt 
for  their  disappearance  upon  maids  or  butlers;  but  even 
she  capitulated  to  the  theory  of  the  true  occasion  of  her 
loss  when  she  forced  herself  to  face  the  facts. 

She  was  very  lonely,  too,  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and 
grieving  over  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  her 
family.  Alfred!  What  an  end  his  conception  of  love 
had  brought  him  to,  for  she  remembered  with  what  shin¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  of  spirit  he  had  told  her  of  his  love  for 
Ida,  and  what  it  would  mean  to  him  in  his  life;  even  as 
Dante’s  love  for  Beatrice  had  carried  the  great  poet  to 
the  heights  of  art  and  of  vision,  so  would  his  love  for 
Ida  do  all  great  things  for  him.  Then  Elaine  was  torn 
in  spirit  over  the  invalidism  of  her  father  and  mother, 
knowing  that  these  two  had  gradually  worn  each  other 
down  in  the  antagonism  of  their  hostile  natures;  yes,  and 
in  that  more  specific  thing  of  sex  antagonism.  As  for 
herself,  she  had  hungered  and  sought  for  love  with  all  the 
power  of  her  soul.  She  had  sought  for  it  in  Robert 
Downer;  and  in  the  first  rapture  of  their  life  together  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  found  it  with  him.  But  at 
about  the  time  of  his  tragic  death,  she  saw  the  dream 
fading  out.  He  was  only  a  faun  of  a  man,  an  elemental 
creature  who  had  wandered  into  the  thickets  of  life  to  be 
destroyed;  and  in  looking  back  upon  him,  she  knew  that 
he  was  incapable  of  giving  her  love.  He  gave  her  all  that 
he  had  in  his  nature  to  give,  but  it  was  not  love.  Then 
this  Max  Juul  in  whom  she  had  been  cruelly  deceived! 
How  music  had  betrayed  her!  For,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  their  first  visits  together,  she  had  heard  an  orches- 
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tra  play  something  magical,  luring,  strangely  imaginative, 
and  after  that  this  music  was  Max  Juul  to  her.  What 
music  had  symbolized  Ida  to  Alfred?  Why  had  not  the 
redbird  of  old  Nancy  come  to  these  grandchildren,  and 
not  these  intoxicating  and  treacherous  strains  of  viols,  and 
violins,  and  harps? 

Yes,  Elaine  was  very  lonely  now.  She  had  left  behind 
all  the  friends  she  had  made  in  the  most  fertile  years  of 
her  life,  left  them  first  in  New  York  and  later  in  Paris. 
In  London  she  had  followed  the  lead  of  Max,  this  despotic 
and  half  insane  egotist,  whose  friends  were  Elaine’s  by 
derivation,  and  were  not  worth  the  having  on  any  basis. 
Where  now  should  she  turn?  She  was  afraid  that  Max 
would  read  her  thoughts  and  thwart  her  in  some  attempt 
at  flight  or  adjustment  which  she  might  conceive  to  be 
necessary  to  a  reestablishment  of  her  life.  Hence,  she 
became  very  secretive  with  him,  masking  her  purposes 
under  more  tender  smiles  and  softer  words.  Was  this 
the  Spanish  blood  of  her  which,  according  to  the  tradition, 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  old  Nancy?  Max,  insatiable  in  his 
fury  to  dominate  and  to  despoil  her  to  the  last  penny,  took 
these  mock  conciliations  of  Elaine  to  mean  her  complete 
submission  to  him,  and  he  encroached  upon  her  as  fast 
as  she  yielded,  and  pushed  her  further  into  humiliation. 
He  asked  her  for  money,  and  when  at  last  she  had  no 
more  to  give,  he  stormed  at  her  and  with  flaming  eyes 
rushed  from  the  house  to  catch  a  train  to  London. 

On  this  morning  Elaine  sat  for  long  minutes,  going  over 
her  life.  She  was  quite  calm,  but  it  was  the  calmness  of 
exhaustion,  almost  of  indifference.  There  was  her  girl¬ 
hood,  so  far  away,  her  father  and  mother  who  had  done 
so  little  for  her,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  those  days 
which  had  produced  so  prolifically  and  so  inevitably  the 
difficulties  of  her  subsequent  years.  And  that  early 
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marriage  with  its  beauty  like  fresh  flowers,  which  faded  in 
her  hand,  and  the  death  of  Robert  Downer,  who,  if  he 
had  been  spared,  might  have  come  to  himself  with  strength 
of  companionship.  Then  there  were  those  years  in  Paris 
with  mother  Downer,  then  this  unspeakable  beast  who  had 
taken  everything  good  and  sweet  from  her  life.  Many 
mornings  she  had  gone  over  her  life  in  this  way  after 
Max  had  left  the  house,  the  tears  just  starting  in  her  eyes, 
where  they  remained  quivering  and  wasting  upon  her 
pensive  lashes. 

She  began  to  think  of  a  place  to  go,  for  always  the 
hurt  heart  has  dreams  of  havens.  It  is  this  dream  that 
makes  the  sick  turn  their  hopes  to  softer  climes,  and  it  is 
the  working  of  this  will  to  life  that  causes  the  dying  to 
shrink  back  and  away  with  the  hope  that  death  can  be 
eluded.  In  this  state,  Elaine  was  thinking  of  a  place  to 
go.  She  must  get  away  from  this  beast,  and  she  must 
try  to  build  some  sort  of  life  for  herself  again.  In  this 
desperation  of  her  spirit  there  was  not  a  place  in  the  world 
to  which  she  could  fly  but  Whitehall! 

She  was  in  the  same  crisis  of  soul  that  Alfred  was  in, 
and  she  turned  her  face  in  the  same  direction.  Why  no 
other  place  but  Whitehall,  and  why  this  poverty  of  re¬ 
source  after  all  these  years  of  living?  That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  she  thought  about  as  she  sat  many  morn¬ 
ings  at  the  window  watching  the  retreating  figure  of  Max 
Juul.  Surely,  it  could  not  be  Paris  again,  nor  could  she 
remain  here.  For  always  there  was  the  matter  of  money. 
And  now,  outside  the  house  in  New  York,  which  was  in¬ 
volved,  she  had  just  one  bond  of  $500.  Swiftly  her  purse 
had  shrunk  to  these  proportions.  She  had  kept  this  bond 
hidden  in  the  house  in  obedience  to  a  premonition  that  she 
would  quickly  need  money  for  some  escape,  and  now 
the  time  had  come.  This  was  the  money  that  she  would 
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not  surrender  to  Max  Juul,  and  as  she  was  afraid  of  him, 
afraid  that  he  would  restrain  her,  if  he  knew  that  she  was 
about  to  fly,  she  determined  to  steal  away.  There  was 
no  use  to  try  to  gather  together  the  belongings  of  this 
house — only  her  personal  effects.  But  first,  how  could 
she  get  the  money  on  the  bond?  Elaine  hated  herself 
for  these  clandestine  expedients.  She  had  heard  of  women 
who  had  faced  wayward  and  even  brutal  husbands,  and 
put  them  to  route  with  msenadic  fury.  Her  wrongs  were 
so  great,  why  could  she  not  do  this?  Surely,  the  whole 
community  would  be  on  her  side,  if  this  slumbering  trouble 
between  them,  already  known,  should  burst  forth.  Then, 
after  thinking  of  it,  she  recognized  in  herself  something 
of  sensitiveness,  or  perhaps  cowardice,  which  prevented 
her  taking  such  course.  It  was  a  matter  of  physical  nerve 
force  and  hardiness — no,  she  must  steal  away.  And  there 
was  no  one  with  whom  she  could  advise.  If  only  Muriel 
Bassett  were  near !  But  Muriel  was  in  New  York,  and  that 
might  be  well,  for  Elaine  would  need  more  money  when 
she  arrived  there,  perhaps,  if  she  could  not  immediately 
do  something  with  the  house.  And  how  could  she  do 
that?  Any  deed  or  mortgage  of  the  house  would  require 
Max’s  signature,  so  she  had  been  told.  So  she  sat  think¬ 
ing  for  half  an  hour.  Then  suddenly  she  arose,  went 
swiftly  to  her  room,  dressed  herself,  got  the  bond,  packed 
a  steamer  trunk,  putting  in  it  all  the  most  valuable  things 
she  could  find.  Then  she  called  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
train  for  London.  There  was  a  boat  for  New  York  the 
next  day,  and  that  was  the  one  that  she  meant  to  catch. 

She  was  wondering,  all  the  way  in,  what  she  would  do 
with  the  bond.  There  was  the  bank,  to  be  sure,  where  she 
had  carried  an  account  until  it  became  so  small  that  she 
was  obliged  to  close  it,  and  where  she  had  cashed  bonds 
in  the  prosperous  days.  She  knew  some  of  the  officials 
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there;  but  suppose,  she  asked  herself,  the  bank  should 
decline  to  take  the  bond  because  her  balance  had  been 
closed?  Well,  at  least  she  must  try.  Perhaps  she  should 
have  gone  to  the  little  bank  in  the  village;  and  still,  as 
she  had  thought  the  difficulties  through  when  contem¬ 
plating  that  step,  there  was  the  danger  that  she  would  be 
refused  there;  and  if  she  was,  there  was  the  chance  that 
Max  Juul  would  find  out  what  she  had  done,  or  tried  to  do, 
if  she  failed.  With  these  thoughts  going  back  and  forth 
in  her  brain,  and  with  trembling  hands,  she  entered  the 
bank  in  London. 

She  went  at  once  to  the  window  where  she  had  trans¬ 
acted  business  in  other  days,  and  where  she  hoped  to 
see  a  familiar  face.  But  the  man  who  confronted  her 
from  behind  the  grated  window  was  a  stranger.  She  had 
known  the  name  of  the  other  man;  now  in  her  excitement 
she  could  not  remember  it,  and  before  she  could  restrain 
herself,  she  was  asking  the  name  of  the  former  attendant 
at  the  window.  Oh,  there  were  many  others.  Exactly 
to  what  time  was  her  inquiry  supposed  to  point?  When 
Elaine  made  that  clear,  the  clerk  in  an  indefinite  way 
thought  she  might  be  referring  to  John  Nichols;  but  if 
she  didn’t  know  John  Nichols  any  better  than  that,  what 
was  the  business  that  it  couldn’t  be  transacted  by  himself 
or  anyone?  And  so  Elaine  tremblingly  took  forth  the 
bond  and  pushed  it  under  the  grating.  The  clerk  looked 
at  it,  with  the  remark  that  these  bonds  were  down,  and 
that  in  any  case  she  would  have  to  see  Mr.  Re3molds, 
who  had  charge  of  such  things.  Elaine  went  to  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  stranger  to  Elaine.  He  didn’t 
want  the  bond.  The  transaction  was  trifling.  Did  she 
own  the  bond?  He  looked  her  over  quizzically,  and 
handed  the  bond  back  to  her.  A  subordinate  came  up  to 
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consult  him,  and  he  turned  from  Elaine,  who  in  embar¬ 
rassment  and  rising  terror,  left  the  counter,  and  stood  be¬ 
wildered,  wondering  what  to  do.  She  couldn’t  return  to 
the  house — no,  not  that.  But  where  was  she  to  stay?  Her 
brain  seemed  to  refuse  to  work.  Surely  there  were  many 
people  in  London  who  would  gladly  befriend  her.  She 
began  with  the  letter  A  and  ran  do\vn  the  list.  “Whom 
do  I  know  whose  name  begins  with  A?”  And  so  on.  But 
she  couldn’t  think  of  a  soul.  Just  then  she  thought  she 
saw  Lord  Lassahn,  and  she  stepped  to  one  side,  behind 
the  incoming  crowds.  If  she  could  only  go  to  him!  She 
dared  not.  She  prevised  the  terms  that  he  would  make 
for  the  cashing  of  the  bond;  and  in  any  case  he  might 
reveal  her  course  to  Max,  and  then  all  would  go  wrong. 
If  only  Muriel  were  in  London!  How  she  hated  her  life 
now,  which  in  all  these  years  had  borne  no  harvest  of 
friends,  but  only  the  worthless  weeds  of  chance  acquain¬ 
tances,  the  flatterers,  the  feeders,  the  people  who  dress 
and  drift  and  sponge  off  the  soft  and  unsophisticated  in¬ 
heritors  of  money,  and  off  the  climbers  of  the  high  places, 
begrimed  with  slickness  and  filth.  How  much  better  she 
would  have  fared  in  life  if  she  had  married  some  man  in 
Whitehall,  some  industrious  and  devoted  man!  For  it 
was  pride,  and  Fanny’s  pride,  that  had  turned  Elaine  from 
Whitehall  to  the  far  places,  the  magic  distances  of  cities. 
And  it  had  all  come  to  nothing.  They  were  all  gone  now, 
and  had  left  her  empty;  and  at  this  end  of  them  she  was 
walking  the  corridors  of  a  London  bank,  trying  to  get 
money  to  go  away  from  what  she  had  sought,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  life  that  she  had  deserted  in  hope  and  pride 
so  long  ago! 

Elaine  turned  to  leave  the  bank,  but  not  knowing 
where  she  would  go.  As  she  passed  one  of  the  counters 
she  saw  the  man  who  had  formerly  been  behind  the  win- 
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dow  where  she  had  first  come  this  morning.  And  so  she 
stopped  to  speak  to  him,  and  to  ask  him  to  take  the  bond. 
When  he  knew  her  errand  he  became  very  gracious  and 
invited  her  into  the  office  back  of  the  partition.  Elaine 
was  lovely  in  her  distress,  and  Mr.  Farwell  knew  that  she 
was  now,  if  ever,  the  subject  of  exploitation.  When  they 
were  seated  he  went  on  to  tell  her  what  she  had  already 
heard  this  morning,  that  these  bonds  were  down,  but 
nevertheless  if  she  needed  some  money,  he  might  be  able 
to  manage  it.  Perhaps,  if  he  got  it  by  the  next  morning, 
that  would  do.  It  might  be  he  would  have  to  cash  it  out¬ 
side  of  the  bank.  Then  with  a  more  friendly  intonation 
he  said:  “If  you  need  the  money  very  badly,  I  might  give 
it  to  you  myself.” 

Elaine  looked  at  him,  trying  to  conceal  her  terror. 
For  the  softness  of  his  voice,  this  sudden  change  of 
manner  amounting  almost  to  tenderness,  coupled  with 
his  proposal  to  get  the  money  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  had  a  very  definite  meaning  for  her.  Hbr 
desperation,  however,  made  her  refrain  from  resenting 
the  implication  of  his  words.  She  said,  “You  are  very 
kind,”  looking  down  and  wondering  what  the  next  move¬ 
ment  of  the  trap  would  be.  Mr.  Farwell  followed  quickly 
enough  with  the  remark:  “I  suppose  you  are  not  return¬ 
ing  to  the  village  tonight?”  Elaine  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Then  he  said:  “Will  you  dine  with  me  tonight?” 
Before  she  knew  what  she  was  saying  she  said,  “Yes.” 
“That’s  splendid,”  was  the  exclamation  with  which  he 
took  speedy  advantage  of  her  yielding.  “If  you  are  not 
returning,  go  to  this  hotel  and  get  quarters  for  the  night, 
and  I  shall  meet  you  in  the  dining  room  at  half  after 
seven — ^with  the  money.” 

Elaine  felt  her  heart  beat  almost  out  of  her  breast. 
But  a  sudden  courage  came  to  her.  She  felt  it  sweep 
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through  her  all  at  once.  And  thanking  him  she  left  the 
bond  and  walked  from  the  bank. 

Her  first  business  was  to  look  up  the  steamers.  She 
could  not  sail  the  next  day,  but  there  was  a  boat  in  two 
days,  and  so  she  made  a  provisional  reservation  to  sail 
second-class,  saying  that  she  would  return  the  next  day 
and  get  the  ticket.  Then  she  went  to  the  appointed  hotel, 
and  took  a  suite.  She  hardly  knew  why  she  did  this,  unless 
it  was  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Farwell  had 
made  to  her.  For  she  had  no  idea  of  complying  with  any 
other  wish  that  he  had;  and  what  he  wished  she  knew  well 
enough.  She  began  to  summon  her  thoughts,  and  her 
capacity  for  scheming,  in  order  to  fool  this  man  who  was 
bent  upon  using  her  necessity  for  his  own  desires.  She 
must  look  as  well  as  she  could.  She  must  be  as  gay  as 
possible.  She  must  invent  some  excuse  for  wanting  this 
money  so  quickly.  Mr.  Farwell,  unfortunately,  knew  her 
financial  circumstances;  for  her  account  had  dwindled 
at  the  bank  until  it  had  to  be  closed.  And  he  knew  about 
Max  Juul  and  his  set,  and  the  set  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  this  scoundrel;  and  he  knew  without  doubt  of 
her  wasted  fortune  due  to  the  adventurer.  What  was 
there  that  he  did  not  know?  And  now  what  could  she  tell 
him  about  this  bond? 

It  was  seven  o’clock  at  last,  and  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  about  none  of  these  things.  Then  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door.  She  opened  it  and  there  stood  Mr.  Farwell, 
bearing  her  a  bouquet  of  roses.  He  was  smiling,  the  face 
was  expectant,  and  she  stood  half  paralyzed,  not  knowing 
how  to  meet  this  advance.  If  she  rebuffed  him,  she  would 
not  get  the  money  that  she  must  have;  if  she  let  him  in 
what  further  complication  might  there  be?  And  while  she 
reflected,  he  edged  over  the  threshold  and  stepped  into 
the  room,  pushing  the  roses  into  her  arms.  She  had  re- 
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treated  from  the  door,  and  he  closed  it  and  stood  looking 
at  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  “How  lovely  these 
roses  are!”  she  said,  half  involuntarily,  and  yet  with  the 
thought  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  her  to  resent 
his  advances.  “And  that  is  not  all,”  said  Farwell.  He 
was  warmed  by  her  manner,  quite  sure  of  her  now.  Her 
very  simplicity  and  lack  of  cunning  had  fooled  him.  He 
took  from  his  pocket  the  money  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  bond,  and  handed  it  to  Elaine.  It  was  the  full 
amount  of  the  bond.  Elaine  tucked  the  notes  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  and  said  with  tears,  with  the  tears  of  glad¬ 
ness,  that  she  had  extricated  herself  from  the  position 
which  she  had  been  in.  “You  are  most  kind,  Mr.  Farwell, 
and  I  can  never  repay  you.”  “Repay  me !  Quite  easily.” 
He  took  her  hands,  and  drew  her  to  him  for  a  kiss.  But 
she  made  her  face  glide  past  his,  so  that  his  lips  only 
swept  her  cheek.  Then  with  a  laugh  into  which  she  put 
more  coquetry  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  before 
she  turned  and  hurried  into  her  chamber,  closing  and 
locking  the  door.  Farwell  paced  the  room  quite  sure  of 
his  game  and  prepared  now  to  abide  the  appropriate  hour. 

Elaine,  after  twenty  minutes,  returned  to  her  little  par¬ 
lor,  wearing  her  hat  and  ready  to  go  to  dinner.  She  had 
put  her  money  in  a  safer  place,  and  in  a  sense  of  security 
on  that  score  she  was  laughing  now  and  gay  with  the 
excitement  of  this,  her  first  assignation,  and  with  schemes 
for  extricating  herself  from  the  final  toils  which  she  knew 
Farwell  would  try  to  throw  around  her  later.  How  was 
she  to  do  this?  Something  would  come  to  her.  For  as 
Fanny  had  in  a  detached  mockery  driven  off  that  stranger 
long  ago  in  Indianapolis,  so  now  Elaine  felt  something  of 
that  virginal  inheritance  course  through  her.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  stirred  by  this  man.  The  whole  thing 
was  against  her  ideals,  which  were  in  no  manner  affected 
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by  her  hatred  for  Max  Juul,  or  by  a  feeling  that  she  owed 
Max  anything  in  the  way  of  loyalty,  or  otherwise. 

So  they  sat  together,  and  the  roses  were  placed  on  the 
table  and  wine  was  ordered  and  food,  and  Elaine  masked 
her  heart,  which  was  inclined  to  sink  with  heaviness  at 
times,  under  forced  conversation  and  simulated  laughter. 
And  Farwell  was  none  the  wiser.  He  was  proud  of  his 
conquest.  It  was  the  best  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  never 
before  had  so  beautiful  a  woman,  a  woman  of  so  fine  a 
quality.  His  pride  and  his  hunting  instincts  were  thrilled 
and  satisfied.  He  was  laughing  too,  and  triumphantly 
happy  in  his  anticipation.  But  Elaine  was  battling  with 
fears.  Suppose  Max  Juul  should  walk  in?  That  could 
have  been  avoided  by  dining  in  her  room.  She  had 
thought  of  that.  But  Farwell  had  not  proposed  it.  And 
she  would  not  have  done  it,  for  if  she  had,  what  escape 
would  there  have  been?  Her  sudden  running  away  from 
Farwell  when  he  had  tried  to  kiss  her  had  saved  that  point. 
But  now  if  Max  Juul  should  walk  into  the  room!  Well, 
the  wine  made  her  braver;  and  she  sipped  it  and  became 
quite  calm,  as  Farwell  grew  bolder  in  his  talk  and  his  com¬ 
pliments.  At  last  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  Farwell 
proposed  that  they  go  to  her  rooms  for  coffee;  yes,  for 
coffee!  And  he  smiled,  wrinkling  the  wine  ruddiness  of 
his  face,  and  looking  closely  into  her  eyes  with  amorous 
significance.  Elaine  had  no  plan  whatever  except  flight,  to 
get  away  somewhere,  and  she  did  not  know  where.  And 
having  no  other  plan  she  had  no  expedient  besides  decep¬ 
tion.  She  proposed  that  she  go  first,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  that  he  come.  That  meant  much  to  Farwell. 
who  supposed  that  she  wished  to  precede  him  to  make 
ready  for  his  reception.  And  hence,  unsuspecting,  he 
smiled  and  said,  “Very  well,”  and  rose  as  she  left  the  table 
and  went  from  the  dining  room.  She  went  to  the  lift, 
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took  it  to  the  first  floor,  got  out,  descended  the  stair  to 
the  main  floor,  left  the  hotel  by  the  side  entrance,  where 
she  found  a  cab,  got  in  the  cab,  and  was  driven  to  a  little 
hotel  that  she  knew,  took  a  room  and  entered  it  breath¬ 
lessly,  and  fell  upon  the  bed  and  began  to  weep. 

There  was  her  luggage  in  the  other  hotel.  How  could 
she  get  it?  She  dared  not  return  for  it.  If  she  sent  for 
it  she  might  be  traced  to  this  hotel.  It  was  now  after 
nine  o’clock.  She  got  up  and  paced  the  room.  Mr.  Far- 
well  would  be  furious,  of  course,  and  what  would  he  do? 
He  might  in  some  way  get  word  to  Max  Juul.  It  seemed 
best  to  stay  here  this  night  without  her  luggage,  and  wait 
for  morning  to  decide  upon  a  course.  She  undressed  at 
last  and  got  in  bed.  For  long  hours  she  tossed.  The  wine 
wore  off,  and  she  became  nervous,  and  sleep  would  not 
come.  She  did  not  know  when  her  eyes  were  sealed,  she 
only  became  conscious  suddenly  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
day,  and  day  very  far  advanced.  She  felt  very  weary, 
and  depressed,  and  puzzled  as  to  her  course.  She  must 
have  her  luggage,  and  she  must  get  her  steamship  ticket. 
She  got  up  and  dressed  as  best  she  could.  She  didn’t 
know  what  her  bill  was  at  the  other  hotel.  She  couldn’t 
entrust  a  messenger  with  one  of  her  large  notes  which  she 
had  received  for  the  bond,  if  she  sent  one  to  get  her  lug¬ 
gage  and  pay  her  bill.  So  much  trouble  and  scheming 
about  a  simple  thing!  Then  again,  she  was  in  a  dinner 
dress.  How  incongruous  and  spectacular  to  go  to  the  hotel 
herself  in  this  dress.  Then  if  Mr.  Farwell  should  be 
watching  for  her?  But  what  if  he  were?  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  he  could  do — and  still  she  could  not  quite  persuade 
herself  of  that.  If  she  only  had  some  small  bills.  Why  not 
go  to  the  office  of  the  hotel  and  have  a  note  changed?  But 
that  could  not  be  until  dinner  time;  yet,  why  not?  for  she 
was  known  here.  It  was  because  of  this,  perhaps,  that 
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she  was  able  to  come  here  the  night  before,  and  be  given 
a  room  under  the  circumstances.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  she  was  dining  with  Max  Juul  and  had  quarreled 
with  him  and  run  away  in  this  fashion.  At  any  rate,  she 
could  wait  until  dinner  time,  then  it  would  be  fitting  to  be 
seen  in  the  office  in  her  dinner  dress,  and  then  she  could 
change  a  note. 

Meantime,  how  about  her  steamship  ticket?  That 
would  have  to  go  for  this  day — the  maid  came  in  to  clean 
the  room,  and  found  Elaine  in  bed  again,  for  she  had 
undressed  to  lie  down  and  wear  away  the  day.  Perhaps 
Elaine  had  drunk  too  much  the  night  before,  the  maid 
might  surmise.  What  she  might  think  annoyed  Elaine, 
for  she  had  got  herself  wrought  up  to  all  sorts  of  fears, 
and  thus  the  day  wore  on  and  night  came.  Elaine  dressed 
and  went  to  the  office,  got  small  bills  for  a  note,  drove  to 
the  first  hotel,  paid  her  bill,  got  her  luggage,  and  returned. 
How  simple!  And  she  had  wasted  hours  of  torture  over 
the  matter. 

Farwell  had  simply  waited  for  her  the  night  before.  He 
had  gone  to  the  room  at  last  and  tried  to  get  in.  He 
had  no  way  of  communicating  with  her,  if  she  was  in. 
He  returned  to  the  dining  room  and  waited  for  her,  drink¬ 
ing  more  wine.  He  became  quite  intoxicated  at  last  and 
went  to  his  own  apartments.  And  this  morning  of  Elaine’s 
bewilderment  about  her  baggage,  he  was  at  the  bank,  on 
time  to  be  sure,  but  very  hazy,  and  having  no  inclination 
to  run  down  the  matter  of  Elaine’s  disappearance.  She 
had  simply  thrown  him,  and  it  wasn’t  the  first  time  he  had 
been  thrown — and  what  was  there  to  do  about  it  after  all? 
He  had  cashed  a  bond  which  was  good  and  bought  some 
roses.  He  had  dined  with  Elaine,  and  after  all,  he  wasn’t 
so  much  out — ^and  let  it  go  1 
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Then  Elaine  went  to  the  steamship  office,  and  booked 
second  cabin  for  New  York.  In  two  days  she  was  on  the 
water  bound  for  Whitehall,  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
happiness  that  she  had  scarcely  ever  felt  before  in  her 
life. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Alfred  arrived  in  Whitehall  more  weary  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life.  Under  one  arm  he  was  carrying  his 
precious  violin,  in  the  other  hand  his  grip.  He  had  stayed 
at  a  wretched  hotel  in  St.  Louis  and  taken  an  early  train 
to  Whitehall,  which  dragged  along,  stopping  at  every  little 
village  along  the  way.  He  had  paced  the  car,  smoked, 
bought  newspapers  whenever  he  had  the  chance,  eaten  a 
sandwich  at  a  place  where  the  train  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  waited  for  the  arriving  time  and  the  sight  of 
Whitehall.  How  much  of  this  sort  of  life  could  he  stand 
and  not  be  a  complete  ruin  as  an  artist?  Where  was  all 
this  to  end?  Had  he  lost  everything,  his  little  property, 
and  his  strength,  and  Sybil?  If  so,  was  it  not  time  to  die? 
He  was  very  terrified  of  himself,  his  thoughts,  the  visions 
of  the  future  that  rose  up  before  him.  He  was  ill  in  body 
and  in  mind,  weary  and  baffled.  And  to  think!  No  place 
to  go  but  Whitehall!  And  what  awaited  him  there?  He 
dared  not  think  that  little  of  hope  or  of  healing  could  be 
found  in  this  old  home  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
old  William  and  old  Nancy,  for  it  was  his  only  haven. 
He  must  make  the  most  of  it,  for  a  time  anyway. 

He  stepped  from  the  train  at  Whitehall,  however,  with 
something  of  a  feeling  of  relief.  It  seemed  for  a  moment 
like  home,  and  a  sense  of  rest  and  safety  entered  his 
heart.  The  town  looked  good  to  him  as  he  passed  the 
familiar  buildings  and  places.  The  telegram  that  Bertram 
had  sent  him  had  not  given  him  any  idea  of  the  condition 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny.  Indeed,  he  had  believed  that 
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Bertram  was  l5ang  when  he  wired  that  they  were  both  ill, 
and  that  he  was  helping  them  and  could  not  help  Alfred. 
At  any  rate  they  might  have  been  ill,  but  Bertram  was 
not  helping  them  so  much  that  he  could  not  extend  a 
brotherly  assistance  to  Alfred.  Thinking  of  these  things, 
he  ascended  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  office  of  the  Gazette. 

He  entered  Bertram’s  office  and  was  immediately  con¬ 
fronted  by  that  busy  and  vehement  brother,  hard  at  work 
with  his  coat  off,  and  in  complete  control  and  ownership 
of  the  newspaper  property.  “Where’s  father?”  Alfred 
asked.  “Where’s  father?”  Bertram  echoed  bitterly.  “Why, 
you  damn  fool,  father,  as  you  call  him,  is  home.  Didn’t 
I  wire  you  that  father  and  mother  are  both  ill?  And  here 
I  am  working  and  supporting  them,  and  you  are  tramping 
and  trying  to  be  a  violinist.  You  look  just  like  a  bum; 
by  God,  that’s  what  you  are — a  bum!  You’re  dirty,  be¬ 
draggled!”  “Tell  me  about  father  and  mother — and  don’t 
say  these  things  to  me.”  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  pretty  quick. 
When  father  heard  about  your  arrest  he  had  a  stroke,  and 
he  is  down  for  good.  Mother,  like  she  always  does,  went 
too  hard  trying  to  get  the  house  ready  to  take  in  boarders, 
and  she  is  down.  If  there  is  a  bigger  fool  family  in  the 
world  than  the  Houghton  family,  I’d  like  to  see  it — and 
you  are  the  biggest  fool  of  them  all.  When  you  married 
Ida  you  gave  a  promissory  note,  in  effect,  to  support  her 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
dishonesty  that  would  try  to  avoid  the  promise.  I  keep 
my  obligations  and  live  an  honest  life,  and  I  expect  my 
relatives  to.  And  so  far  as  my  sending  you  any  money 
is  concerned,  when  you  brought  all  this  trouble  on  your¬ 
self,  you  were  a  damn  fool  to  expect  it.” 

Alfred  walked  wearily  from  the  room  with  this  volley 
of  abuse  following  him.  He  took  his  way  to  the  house, 
in  which  he  grew  up.  Soon  it  came  into  view.  There  were 
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the  maple  trees,  the  iron  fence,  the  lawn,  the  windows — 
from  what  window  was  either  his  father  or  mother  looking 
as  he  approached?  If  his  father  was  in  this  critical  con¬ 
dition,  would  it  do  to  look  in  upon  him  too  suddenly,  so 
weary  and  bedraggled?  Perhaps  he  should  see  his  mother 
first.  He  came  to  the  door  and  knocked.  No  one  an¬ 
swered.  He  rang  the  bell,  but  there  was  no  response. 
The  trees  whispered.  The  silence  of  this  little  town  was 
about  him.  A  farmer’s  wagon  passed,  the  big  wheels 
chuckling  with  its  heavy  load.  The  driver  cracked  a 
whip  lazily  over  the  backs  of  the  patient  draught  horses, 
and  looked  indifferently  at  Alfred  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  father’s  house.  Alfred  tried  the  door,  the  knob 
yielded,  and  he  entered  the  hall.  “Who  is  that?”  called 
Fanny’s  voice  from  the  bedroom  off  the  parlor.  “It  is 
I,”  said  Alfred,  and  he  entered.  Fanny  had  been  up 
during  the  day  attending  to  the  household  cares.  Now 
she  was  resting.  There  was  no  one  to  help  her.  She  had 
all  the  cooking  to  do,  and  all  the  waiting  upon  Walter 
Scott.  He  was  very  selfish  and  exacting,  and  thought  that 
he  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  was  suffering. 
Whereas,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  this  stroke  she  was  in  a 
much  worse  state  of  health  than  Walter  Scott.  All  of 
this  she  told  Alfred  in  a  few  minutes.  There  was  no 
one  to  help,  and  as  far  as  Bertram  was  concerned  he 
had  shown  his  true  colors  at  last.  He  was  doing  nothing 
for  her,  nothing  for  Walter  Scott,  and  eventually  some¬ 
one  must  take  hold  of  affairs  and  extract  from  Bertram 
what  was  coming  to  Walter  Scott  as  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  Gazette,  past  and  to  come.  Bertram  was 
a  thief  and  she  had  found  it  out  at  last.  The  medical 
attention  that  Bertram  was  pretending  to  furnish  his 
father  was  by  a  doctor  who  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  and 
whom  Bertram  used  as  he  would.  Bertram  controlled 
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this  doctor,  so  that  he  came  when  he  chose;  while  Walter 
Scott  fumed  for  more  care,  and  believed  that  with  skill¬ 
ful  attention  he  could  get  back  to  the  office  again — ^to  the 
office  that  was  not  his  as  the  result  of  these  wicked  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Then  in  regard  to  Ida.  “It  is  past  the  time 
to  talk  about  your  having  married  that  Fury.  You  are 
my  son,  and  I  want  you  to  fight  her.  Your  father  has 
been  a  coward  all  his  life,  and  it’s  in  you  to  be  a  coward; 
but  get  out  of  it  and  fight.  It  is  better  to  die  fighting 
than  to  submit  to  disgrace  and  slavery.  Fight!  Fight! 
I  can  see  what  has  happened  to  you,  and  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  about  the  past,  no  one  can  say  that  I  ever  deserted 
anyone  when  he  was  down.  Your  father  has  ruined  my 
life  and  brought  me  to  where  I  am.  I  am  an  old  woman 
and  soon  to  die,  even  before  he  does — ^but  he  is  terri¬ 
fied  and  I  am  not.  What  he  has  done  to  me  makes  no 
difference  to  me  now.  I  shall  take  care  of  him  to  the  end 
and  do  the  best  I  can.” 

“May  I  see  father?”  Alfred  asked.  “Go  right  up  to 
the  front  room.  I’ll  get  up  pretty  soon  and  get  something 
for  you  both  to  eat.”  “I’ll  do  it,”  said  Alfred.  “Let  me, 
for  I  am  a  good  cook  and  I  want  to  help  all  I  can  while 
I  am  here.” 

Struck  through  with  grief,  too  much  for  words,  Alfred 
ascended  the  stairs.  It  seemed  that  every  tragedy  had 
descended  upon  him  and  his  family  at  once.  He  knocked 
on  the  jamb  of  the  door,  and  Walter  Scott  in  a  thick  voice 
said,  “Come  in,”  and  Alfred  entered  to  behold  this  wreck 
of  the  fine  body  and  the  noble  face  that  had  been  his 
father’s.  He  was  all  white,  his  face  white,  his  hair  white, 
his  hands  and  the  exposed  part  of  his  shrunken  breast. 
His  flesh  had  fallen  away,  he  was  very  thin.  The  light 
had  gone  out  of  his  glorious  eyes,  and  his  brow  had 
narrowed  and  fallen.  He  had  regained  a  little  of  the 
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power  of  speech,  but  his  arm  was  still  useless.  He  looked 
at  Alfred,  while  the  tears  flowed  out  of  his  eyes  upon  his 
cheeks,  which  he  wiped  away  at  last  with  the  sheet,  using 
the  good  hand  to  do  it.  Then  he  said  with  a  thick 
tongue,  “My  poor  boy — my  poor  boy.”  And  they  sat 
in  a  long  silence  while  the  maple  trees  whispered  without 
and  sad  summer  birds  called  near  and  far. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Fanny  came  in.  She 
had  come  to  help  Walter  Scott  dress  so  that  he  could  go 
down  and  sit  on  the  porch.  He  did  not  want  to  get  up 
now,  but  she  made  him.  He  wanted  to  put  on  one  coat, 
she  got  a  different  coat  and  slipped  it  on  him  in  spite  of 
his  wishes.  He  wanted  to  be  bathed  with  alcohol  before 
dressing  at  all.  She  insisted  that  this  was  not  the  time 
and  the  doctor  had  said  so.  Everything  that  he  wished 
she  countermanded.  And  when  she  left  the  room,  Walter 
Scott  said  to  Alfred,  “She’s  got  me  now — she’s  got  me.” 
They  came  to  the  porch  where  Alfred  helped  Walter  Scott 
to  a  chair,  then  went  to  his  mother  to  assist  her  with  the 
meal. 

Fanny’s  blood  pressure  was  very  high,  and  she  had 
been  warned  against  sudden  exertion  and  excitement.  Her 
heart,  too,  was  involved,  and  Alfred  saw  with  pity  how 
violently  it  throbbed  in  her  neck.  Every  now  and  then 
she  paused  as  if  thinking,  in  going  about  the  kitchen,  and 
it  was  then  that  she  looked  at  him  with  eyes  so  wide  and 
comprehending  of  fate,  so  softened,  too,  by  the  enervation 
of  her  terrible  sorrows  that  Alfred  could  hardly  stand 
to  look  at  her.  A  pain  started  somewhere  in  the  great 
mass  of  nerves  in  his  lower  breast  and  ascended  to  his 
heart  until  he  was  almost  suffocated  with  agony.  She 
must  have  been  very  beautiful  as  a  bride.  He  remem¬ 
bered  her  as  a  young  woman,  and  revisioned  her  in  her 
calmer  and  happier  moments.  She  was  his  mother,  what- 
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ever  she  had  done  or  said  to  wound  him  or  to  deter  him  in 
the  difficult  race  that  he  had  run.  Now  she  was  clearly- 
approaching  the  end  of  life,  she  was  so  frail  and  pitiable, 
but  so  scarred  by  hate,  so  desolate,  and  expressive  in  the 
pathos  of  her  face  of  profound  regret  for  many  things 
— ^yes,  he  could  see  in  her  eyes  sympathy  for  him  even 
while  he  read  in  them  that  intellectual  keenness  which 
never  could  be  reconciled  to  his  mistake  in  marrying  Ida. 
Fanny  could  be  pitiful,  but  she  never  retracted  any  word 
that  she  had  ever  uttered,  and  she  never  expressed  con¬ 
trition  for  anything  that  she  ever  did.  Here,  she  was 
tottering  about  the  kitchen,  preparing  with  the  same  dis¬ 
inclination  as  of  old,  the  meal  for  herself  and  Walter 
Scott  and  Alfred;  wholly  unchanged  in  her  attitude, 
believing,  as  she  had  always  believed,  that  Walter  Scott 
was  the  whole  cause  of  their  infelicity,  the  whole  cause  of 
his  failure  to  make  more  of  his  life,  and  the  cause  in  chief 
of  the  conditions  of  this  tragic  time. 

Then,  when  these  two  had  the  meal  on  the  table,  Alfred 
went  to  bring  Walter  Scott  in,  and  place  him  in  a  chair. 
Fanny  was  up  and  down  from  the  table,  getting  dishes, 
or  spoons,  or  the  salt,  or  the  pepper,  which  she  had  for¬ 
gotten,  just  as  all  her  life  she  had  been  incapable  of 
thoughtful  order  in  the  business  of  keeping  a  house.  She 
was  serving  boiled  eggs  for  herself  and  Alfred,  but  when 
Walter  Scott  tried  to  prepare  one  for  himself,  she  remon¬ 
strated  with  him.  He  could  not  have  that,  but  only  a 
little  toast  and  milk.  She  insisted  that  the  doctor  had 
interdicted  eggs  for  Walter  Scott.  He  protested  as  best  he 
could  that  it  was  not  so,  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  He 
only  had  the  one  hand  and  was  making  poor  headway 
breaking  the  shell.  And  as  Alfred  sat  there  between  his 
father  and  mother,  reduced  to  this  bitterness  of  bread, 
this  poverty  of  good  will  and  happiness — all  of  this  with 
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which  as  a  boy  he  hoped  so  long  and  so  fervently  to  be 
done,  expecting  that  he  would  make  a  life  of  richness  and 
magnetic  association  for  himself,  and  now  finding  himself 
like  the  dog  returned  to  its  vomit,  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  arising  and  flying  from  the  house.  It  was  a  veritable 
hell  of  hatred,  dissension,  malice. 

And  he  felt  these  things  the  more  poignantly,  remem¬ 
bering  now  by  contrast  the  musical  voice  of  Sybil  and  the 
hours  he  had  spent  with  her,  when  Heaven  itself  could  not 
have  been  more  a  rapture  of  light  and  harmonious  sound. 
And  her  face  so  smiling  and  so  kind !  While  here  before 
him  were  these  two  whom  fierce  fires  of  antagonism  and 
burning  acids  of  malice  scarred  and  twisted  and  made 
into  horrible  masks.  Thus  they  ate  together,  while 
Fanny’s  teeth  and  Walter  Scott’s  teeth  came  down  in 
their  mouths,  and  became  tangled  with  their  food,  crack¬ 
ing  against  the  food  they  were  trying  to  masticate.  How 
frightful  is  old  age!  How  hopeless!  The  tomb  yawns 
for  these  broken  and  rancid  wrecks  of  life,  and  yet  they 
will  not  yield  themselves  to  the  dust,  but  seek  to  brush 
it  off  to  assert  the  will  to  life.  Even  now  Walter  Scott 
was  planning  to  get  back  to  the  office.  That  must  be,  in 
order  for  him  to  straighten  out  affairs  with  Bertram — 
with  Bertram,  that  lusty  thief  who  had  years  the  start 
over  Walter  Scott  in  the  appropriation  of  the  newspaper 
property,  and  whom  Walter  Scott  had  given  the  advantage 
in  stronger  days  when  there  might  have  been  a  chance 
to  prevent  it.  The  doctor  had  intimated  to  Walter  Scott, 
as  a  matter  of  giving  him  faith,  and  for  its  curative 
effect,  that  he  would  pull  back;  and  upon  these  words  of 
encouragement  he  had  built  the  prospect  of  rehabilitating 
all  his  affairs.  Alfred  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  meal.  It  was  not  palatable,  but  what  was 
worse— there  was  the  old  strife  here;  and  as  for  himself. 
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he  was  in  a  state  of  body  and  mind  that  terrified  him 
with  a  prospect  of  more  tangled  nerves;  and  a  more 
debilitated  body  for  himself. 

Should  he  come  to  this  state  of  Fanny  and  Walter 
Scott,  or  even  to  something  worse?  He  could  not  arrest 
the  fears  that  swarmed  through  his  brain— the  thoughts 
that  ever  returned  to  the  same  spot.  Could  he  get  back 
what  Ida  had  taken  from  him?  Could  he  go  on  with  his 
artistic  work?  If  he  could  not  fulfill  these  contracts,  could 
he  get  others?  If  he  did  not  fulfill  them,  would  anyone 
give  him  other  engagements?  And  what  of  Sybil?  This 
was  the  circuit  of  his  fears  and  speculations  by  day  and 
by  night.  And  now  that  he  was  here  in  Whitehall  he  won¬ 
dered  why  he  had  come.  He  had  to  think  it  through 
to  see  what  had  brought  him  here.  Surely  these  two 
corpses  with  their  cracking  teeth  and  inveterate  malice 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  Here  he  was  with  them,  and  he 
might  as  well  be  sitting  with  skeletons — indeed,  if  they 
were  in  strength  as  of  old,  what  would  Fanny  be  to 
him  or  Walter  Scott?  Precisely  what  they  had  always 
been.  They  had  never  done  anything  for  him,  and  they 
would  not  now,  even  if  well  and  younger.  Oh,  yes,  he  had 
sold  the  rug;  he  had  gone  to  all  the  pains  to  get  here  in 
order  to  regain  his  equanimity  of  mind  and  body,  in  order 
to  get  vision  and  strength  to  go  on.  Something  may  have 
fooled  him  as  to  the  part  Fanny  and  Walter  Scott  would 
play  in  this  regeneration,  but  here  was  the  country,  and 
here  he  was  for  the  time  in  seclusion — and  then  not  many 
miles  away  were  old  William  and  Nancy.  After  all,  if 
there  was  anyone  in  the  world  who  could  help  him  by 
counsel  and  gentle  influence,  it  was  one  of  these  old 
people.  He  must  go  there — and  soon.  At  latest  by 
tomorrow! 

And  the  next  day  he  started  for  the  farm,  carrying 
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his  violin  under  his  arm,  for  he  knew  that  old  Nancy 
would  wish  to  hear  him  play.  He  had  had  a  bad  night  and 
many  dreams  in  which  Ida  flitted  in  and  out  of  shifting 
shadows  and  scenes,  gray  as  desert  sage,  or  as  a  spider. 
He  awoke  very  early  with  a  heavy  agony  at  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  which  gradually  ascended  to  his  heart  and 
became  definite  as  grief,  and  grief  alone  over  his  losses 
and  sorrows,  over  what  was  in  the  room  near  him;  his 
father  and  mother  fallen  and  intertwined  in  a  tangle 
of  life  hostility.  Then,  after  helping  Fanny  with  the 
breakfast  and  the  serving  of  Walter  Scott,  who  could  not 
arise  this  morning,  he  set  off  for  the  farm  with  something 
of  hope.  The  farm  came  out  of  the  mist  of  his  wonder 
about  coming  to  Whitehall  as  the  definite  thing  of  prom¬ 
ise.  Yes,  it  was  the  farm,  and  it  was  Nancy  and  William 
that  had  brought  him,  in  spite  of  great  difficulty,  to  this 
far-away  place  of  his  youth. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock,  and  Nancy  and  William  were 
sitting  under  one  of  the  great  shade  trees  on  the  lawn, 
talking  over  the  illness  of  an  old  neighbor,  and  their  duty 
to  go  to  see  him  this  very  day,  perhaps.  He  was  a  man 
in  the  nineties,  who  had  a  son  living  with  him,  and  the 
son’s  wife,  and  a  great-grandchild,  the  daughter  of  Flora, 
who  had  died  a  year  before.  Nancy  and  William  had 
known  them  all;  the  old  man  in  his  prime,  the  son  when 
he  was  born,  and  Flora  in  her  babyhood,  her  girlhood, 
and  womanhood,  then  as  a  wife  and  young  mother.  How 
strange  it  all  was !  Like  two  leaves  that  murmur  and  then 
turn  toward  each  other,  Nancy  and  William  whispered  of 
these  things,  and  rested  from  their  morning’s  labor.  For 
he  had  been  making  her  a  new  flower  bed  to  which  she 
wished  to  transplant  some  geraniums;  and  they  had  been 
to  the  vegetable  garden  together,  where  they  had  gathered 
what  they  wanted  for  the  noonday  meal.  “We  must  go 
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in  to  see  Walter  Scott  soon,”  said  William.  "Yes,”  said 
Nancy,  "tomorrow,  anyway.  Just  to  see  him.  We  can’t 
do  much  good — for  who  can  heal  a  broken  heart,  or 
change  a  life?”  "I’m  afraid  you’re  right,  mother,”  said 
William;  "it’s  too  bad!”  "Who  is  that  coming  down  the 
road,  looks  like  a  tramp?”  asked  Nancy.  "It  is  a  tramp,” 
said  William.  But  it  was  Alfred,  striding  along  and  eager 
to  reach  this  haven  now  that  it  had  come  into  his  view. 
And  in  a  moment  he  was  standing  between  these  old 
people,  his  hand  on  Nancy’s  head. 

Nancy  was  not  going  to  talk  of  Alfred’s  trouble — not 
now.  She  was  laughing  good-naturedly  at  him,  picking 
at  his  clothes,  looking  him  over,  saying  that  he  needed 
mending  and  that  she  must  get  out  her  needle,  and  at 
last  she  asked  him  to  take  out  his  violin  and  play.  "This 
is  a  good  place  under  the  trees;  sweep  a  long  bow  and  let 
the  leaves  catch  the  rhythm.”  She  wanted  him  to  play 
The  Moon  Had  Climbed  the  Highest  Hill,  for  that  was 
one  of  the  old  songs  that  Elizabeth  Creighton  had  sung. 
And  as  Alfred  had  never  heard  it,  Nancy  sang  it  for  him, 
and  he  caught  the  tune  and  executed  it  upon  the  strings. 
He  felt  that  he  did  it  well,  with  spontaneity,  and  verve, 
and  sympathy.  Well,  what  could  have  been  better  in 
the  way  of  inspiration  than  to  come  to  this  place  of 
peace,  to  this  old  homestead,  and  to  find  these  two  people 
murmuring  together  the  harmony  of  long  years,  and  to 
sit  here  amid  summer  sounds  and  sights,  the  green  of 
distant  forests,  and  the  smell  of  clover  meadows,  and  to 
draw  out  of  this  violin  an  utterance  belonging  to  old 
days  and  pastoral  longing?  Nancy  was  very  happy  over 
the  way  Alfred  played  this  old  tune.  "Did  you  hear  that, 
pa?”  she  asked  William.  William’s  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  "Yes,”  he  said,  "and  how  Elizabeth  used  to  sing 
it — ah,  me,  so  long  ago!” 
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But  there  were  no  tears  in  Nancy’s  eyes,  neither  for 
this  music  nor  for  its  memories,  nor  for  the  gray  and 
broken  grandson  who  sat  before  her  drawing  this  wonder¬ 
ful  bow  across  the  strings,  for  she  suffered  without  show¬ 
ing  it.  Then  they  talked  of  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny,  and 
of  Elaine.  “She  has  made  a  bad  bargain,”  said  Nancy. 
Then  with  a  waggish  intonation  she  added,  “You  children 
have  a  strange  way  with  you — all  but  Bertram,  and  he 
has  no  way  at  all.” 

William,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Nancy  and  her  grand¬ 
son  were  embarking  upon  confidential  exchanges,  got  up 
and  went  into  the  house.  But  in  this  conversation  it  only 
came  to  this:  Alfred  confessed  to  his  grandmother  that 
he  felt  discouraged,  and  she  took  him  by  the  lapels  of 
the  coat  and  pulled  him  to  her,  looking  intently  in  his  eyes 
and  saying:  “Never  say  die!  Never  say  die!”  She 
shook  him  a  little  and  added:  “You  are  not  my  grandson 
if  you  ever  say  die.  Now  look  at  you,  how  you  can  play, 
and  you  say  you  are  discouraged — tut!  tut!  You  ought 
to  get  up  a  concert  in  Whitehall,  get  it  up  for  the  benefit 
of  something,  and  play.  Life  is  a  fight,  and  if  you  fail 
in  the  day  of  adversity  your  strength  is  small — come,  I 
must  get  the  dinner  and  you  can  watch  me.” 

Alfred  went  with  Nancy  to  the  kitchen  and  followed  her 
with  loving  and  admiring  interest  as  she  went  about  calmly 
and  systematically  preparing  the  meal.  A  pot  of  meat  had 
been  on,  evidently  all  the  morning;  but  there  were  other 
things  to  prepare — and  how  speedily  Nancy  did  it,  all  the 
while  laughing  and  talking  to  Alfred,  who  was  forgetting 
his  troubles  in  the  vitalizing  presence  of  this  woman  of 
more  than  eighty.  At  the  table  Nancy  brought  up  again 
the  matter  of  his  giving  a  concert — indeed,  there  was  to 
be  something  done  soon  to  raise  money  for  a  new  hall — 
why  not  play  for  that  and  help  with  its  construction? 
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Alfred  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to  Nancy  that  he 
could  not  play  in  his  present  state  of  nerves — ^but  he 
caught  himself,  for  Nancy  would  not  understand.  He 
had  played  The  Moon  Had  Climbed  the  Highest  Hill, 
and  she  had  been  enraptured.  But  if  she  should  take  him 
to  mean  that  he  was  in  no  form  to  play  Liszt  or  Chopin, 
then  he  dared  not  confess  his  inability,  for  he  knew  that 
Nancy  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  Yes,  old  Nancy 
was  studying  her  grandson  all  the  time.  She  was  not  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  nor  soliciting  his  confidence.  She  knew 
what  had  happened  to  him,  and  what  had  befallen  Walter 
Scott  in  consequence.  It  was  all  very  bad,  but  all  in  a 
lifetime  at  that.  Walter  Scott  might  be  better;  but  as 
for  Alfred  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  admit  that  he 
could  not  go  on  and  to  better  things  than  he  had  ever 
known. 

She  sat  with  him  all  the  afternoon  under  the  trees  and 
let  revelations  come  as  they  would  out  of  his  heart  of 
sorrow.  His  mind  was  a  prism  in  which  all  the  lights 
of  his  being  were  refracted  and  broken,  and  she  strove 
to  bring  them  together  into  one  concentrated  brilliancy. 
Stay  here,  was  her  invitation — stay  as  long  as  you  can. 
Here  is  a  good  bed  and  good  food  and  peace,  and  the 
sound  of  the  trees,  and  at  night  the  stars !  And  you  will 
get  well  again  and  go  on.  But  Alfred  felt  that  he  must 
return  to  his  father.  Even  to  Fanny.  They  were  both 
so  lonely  and  so  miserable,  and  he  was  dreaming  that 
perhaps  in  the  utter  submergence  of  self  in  a  helpful  dedi¬ 
cation  to  them,  there  might  be  salvation  for  him.  And  so 
at  the  end  of  this  day  he  walked  back  to  Whitehall. 

The  next  day  Alfred  began  to  practice.  He  played 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  and  Brahms’  Hungarian 
Dance,  played  them  again  and  again,  until  Fanny  came 
to  the  door  and  asked  him  to  stop.  “Those  are  terrible 
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pieces  of  music,  and  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  Your 
father  cannot  stand  it,  neither  can  I.” 

It  was  too  far  to  walk  to  the  farm  every  day  to  practice, 
but  as  a  solution  Fanny  proposed  that  Alfred  go  to  the 
loft  of  the  barn  where  they  could  not  hear  him.  And  so 
every  morning  after  he  had  helped  Fanny  with  the  work, 
he  went  to  the  barn  and  practiced.  He  felt  that  he  was 
getting  himself  back  at  last.  For,  while  his  nights  were 
torture,  and  he  awoke  with  that  agony  in  his  chest  and 
often  with  trembling  hands,  nevertheless,  there  was  medi¬ 
cine  in  this  devotion  to  the  violin,  and  in  the  resolution 
that  it  took  to  devote  himself  to  practicing  upon  it.  And 
whether  Nancy  had  spoken  to  someone  or  whether  the 
committee  had  heard  him  practicing  in  the  barn,  he  was 
waited  upon  at  last  by  certain  dignitaries  of  Whitehall 
and  asked  to  play  for  them.  And  he  consented.  If  he 
failed  he  would  not  add  much  to  his  ruin  by  failing  here! 
and  if  he  succeeded,  even  but  moderately,  it  would  be 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  surer  hold  upon  himself.  One  day 
while  he  was  in  the  loft  practicing  he  thought  he  heard  the 
weeds  crack  at  the  side  of  the  barn.  Looking  through 
a  crack  he  saw  Fanny,  who  had  no  other  mission  here  ex¬ 
cept  to  listen  to  her  son’s  playing.  How  frail  she  was,  and 
gray,  and  pitiable  with  all  capacity  for  ferocities  nearly 
burnt  out  of  her!  If  such  a  nature  ever  gives  up  and  is 
penitent,  there  is  nothing  in  life  to  surpass  it  for  tragedy. 
And  there  were  days  now  when  Fanny  was  so  mild,  so 
dreamy  and  listless  that  Alfred  felt  that  she  was  grieving 
for  her  way  in  life  and  remorseful  for  the  consequences. 
And  yet  he  still  wondered  about  her.  What  was  it  that 
had  wounded  and  embittered  her?  Surely  something — 
perhaps  Walter  Scott  was  to  her  nature  the  deadliest 
poison  in  the  world  and  no  one  knew  it  but  her,  and  she 
couldn’t  tell  it  to  another. 
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Later  this  day  when  he  came  to  the  house  from  the  barn 
Fanny  said  to  Alfred,  “Get  your  violin  now  and  play  the 
Berceuse  for  me.”  Alfred  was  overcome  to  hear  her  say 
this.  He  wanted  her  admiration  more  than  anyone  else’s, 
unless  it  was  Sybil’s,  and  he  went  at  once  for  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  standing  before  her  he  played  as  it  seemed  to 
himself  he  had  never  played  before.  There  was  Sybil 
in  the  interpretation,  and  his  own  sorrow,  and  the  face  of 
this  mother  of  his  before  him,  so  little  and  pathetic,  so 
broken  and  weary  and  defeated.  And  Fanny  sat  rocking, 
looking  at  him  without  taking  her  eyes  off  him,  looking 
through  streaming  tears,  rocking  and  looking  and  weep¬ 
ing.  “Oh,  you  can  play — ^you  can!”  she  sobbed.  “Here 
I  have  been  all  these  years  in  this  wretched  little  town 
among  these  savages,  and  none  of  you  ever  knew  what 
was  the  matter  with  me.  And  all  the  while  it  was  music, 
for  I  heard  music  before  I  came  here.  I  heard  it  in  Prince¬ 
ton  and  the  east — ^yes,  Alfred,  you  can  play.  And  how 
lovely  that  is — that  cradle  song — ‘out  of  the  cradle  end¬ 
lessly  rocking’ — and  now  in  these  days  I  feel  the  great 
cradle,  the  great  rhythm  of  life  and  death,  the  great 
Berceuse." 

Then  suddenly  she  got  up  and  hurried  from  the  room, 
for  Walter  Scott  had  begun  his  inarticulate  call  from 
above.  He  couldn’t  stand  to  hear  more,  and  he  wanted 
his  medicine,  which  Fanny  would  not  give  him  now.  And 
so  the  old  disharmony  descended;  and  he  rolled  his  head 
to  one  side  and  closed  his  eyes  in  resignation. 

The  days  went  by  for  all  of  these  wretched  souls,  imtil 
more  than  a  week  had  passed  since  Alfred  had  come  to 
this  haven  of  Whitehall.  Meantime,  Ida,  in  her  fortress 
by  the  river,  hugging  to  her  insatiable  heart  all  of  Alfred’s 
possessions,  in  control,  too,  of  his  spiritual  being  and  his 
future  as  an  artist,  was  coming  to  difficulty  with  Ralph, 
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her  son.  She  was  a  thief  and  he  was  a,  thief ;  and  the  time 
had  come  for  them  to  fall  out,  and  perhaps  to  let  Alfred 
have  his  dues. 

This  Caliban  spawned  from  the  womb  of  Ida,  the  thief, 
had  begun  to  approach  his  mother  on  the  subject  of 
money,  since  she  had  enriched  herself  so  much  at  the 
expense  of  Alfred,  and  would  continue  to  profit  off  his 
toil.  And  why  wait  for  mother  Ida  to  die,  even  though 
in  the  course  of  nature  it  would  not  be  many  years  before 
she  would  drop  her  dead  hands  and  let  the  fruits  of 
Alfred’s  genius  spill  on  the  floor. 

One  morning,  as  Ralph  was  leaving  the  house,  he  asked 
his  mother  for  money.  He  owed  the  bartender,  he  owed 
the  poolroom-keeper,  he  owed  his  chums  for  money  bor¬ 
rowed — ^he  owed  for  necessities.  And  where  was  the 
money  to  come  from?  He  couldn’t  work.  He  had  tried 
it,  and  he  couldn’t.  Well,  Ida  couldn’t  work  and  she  never 
had,  except  when  she  taught,  and  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  She  was  rich  now,  and  where  did  she  get  her 
riches — ^why,  she  had  taken  them  from  Alfred.  Ralph 
knew  this  was  wrong;  he  hated  Alfred,  but  he  knew  that 
mother  Ida  had  robbed  Alfred.  A  thief  knows  robbery 
as  well  as  an  honest  man.  And  since  she  had  these 
spoils,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  share  in 
them.  Hence,  this  morning  he  asked  her  for  money. 
“You  must  earn  your  money,”  she  answered  dryly, 
“Earn  it!  ”  he  echoed  in  derision.  “Earn  it — well,  by  God 
that  is  good!  Earn  it — like  you  earned  it,  I  suppose.” 
“You  may  go  now,”  she  said  calmly — “just  go  on  now  and 
don’t  come  back  until  you  are  prepared  to  be  respectful.” 
“But  I  won’t  until  I  get  some  money.” 

Then  Ida  did  what  she  had  rarely  done  before,  and 
had  not  done  at  all  for  years — she  laid  hands  upon  Ralph. 
She  was  quite  furious,  calm  and  steadied  with  a  fierce 
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malevolence,  for  these  words  had  caught  her  and  shown 
her  to  herself  as  others  saw  her — this  son  who  should 
see  her  in  a  favorable  light,  if  anyone  did.  She  laid 
hands  upon  him,  and  as  she  was  old  and  not  strong,  and  he 
was  young  and  powerful  and  heavy,  she  could  not  budge 
him,  though  she  clawed  at  him,  and  shook  at  his  coat, 
which  she  grabbed  with  furious  hands,  until  they  slipped 
off  of  him  and  raked  his  cheek,  making  the  blood  come, 
which  was  simultaneous  with  her  slipping,  and  his  pushing 
her  off,  so  that  she  fell,  striking  her  head  heavily  upon  the 
floor.  She  fainted  instantly,  the  blood  came  from  a 
wound  in  her  temple;  then  she  lapsed  into  unconsciousness, 
and  Ralph  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  went  for  the 
doctor.  She  was  a  dying  woman,  but  she  did  not  die  until 
Alfred  had  given  his  concert  in  Whitehall,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  these  circumstances  until  he  heard  of  her 
death.  Even  the  news  of  that  did  not  come  to  him  for 
some  days  after  it  happened.  He  was  not  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Ralph,  no  one  knew  where  Alfred  was,  and  the 
notice  in  the  press  of  her  death  was  obscure  enough. 

Nevertheless,  as  Ida’s  life  was  ebbing  away  at  the 
farm  near  Chicago,  vitality  and  hopefulness,  in  some 
occult  way,  entered  Alfred’s  being.  He  did  not  himself 
understand  this  renewal  of  inspiration,  unless  it  came 
from  old  Nancy,  and  perhaps  because,  after  all  these 
years,  he  was  winning  the  admiration  of  his  mother. 
Nancy  came  often  to  see  her  son,  Walter  Scott,  though 
to  do  so  she  had  to  brave  Fanny,  whose  inhospitality 
neither  time  nor  sorrow  had  greatly  softened.  And  on 
this  day  that  Ida  was  lying  close  to  death  from  the  fall, 
Nancy  was  in  the  house  of  Walter  Scott,  in  the  room,  for 
the  time  with  Fanny.  And  suddenly  Alfred  danced  into 
the  room,  playing  the  Hungarian  Fantasia  so  divinely 
that  they  thought  he  was  mad.  Fanny,  in  a  sudden  ecstasy 
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of  admiration,  leaped  to  her  feet  and  took  Alfred  into 
her  arms.  “He  is  a  genius,”  she  said,  “and  he  gets  it 
from  me.  I  could  have  played  so  if  I  had  had  a  chance 
in  life.”  She  kissed  him,  while  old  Nancy  rocked  and 
croaked  her  applause,  and  predicted  great  things  for  the 
concert  in  Whitehall. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  Ida  was  sinking  into 
the  shadows  of  death,  with  the  terror-stricken  Ralph, 
drunk  and  blubbering  over  her,  begging  her  not  to  die 
and  break  his  heart. 

Like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  so  many  events  were  moving 
toward  the  hub  of  consummation  for  these  persons  of 
Whitehall — these  Houghtons.  Elaine  had  landed  in  New 
York  after  a  disagreeable  voyage  in  the  second  cabin, 
where  she  had  been  discovered  by  some  of  her  friends 
of  better  days,  whom  she  had  seen  across  the  gulf,  and 
from  the  railing  that  separates  the  patrician  travelers  from 
the  plebeian  travelers  on  the  ocean  liners.  They  had 
waved  to  her  and  she  knew  as  they  turned  away  that  they 
were  telling  what  they  knew  of  her — ^perhaps  they  would 
write  to  Max  Juul,  but  no  matter  for  that.  She  was  out 
of  his  clutches  for  all  time.  As  Alfred  had  done,  she  was 
hastening  to  the  haven  of  Whitehall;  and  either  there  or 
near  there  she  would  abide  in  some  way  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

She  had  found  her  house  in  bad  repair  in  New  York, 
and  had  much  trouble  with  it  about  the  renter  and  its 
future.  But  she  was  too  weary  now  to  attend  to  these 
things.  She  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  and  only  took  time  to 
look  up  Muriel  Bassett,  to  whom  she  told  the  story  of  the 
wreck  of  her  life  with  Max  Juul.  She  was  soon  to  be  in  need 
of  money,  and  Muriel  was  very  rich,  but  she  had  enough 
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to  reach  Whitehall,  and  that  sufficed  for  everything  now. 
And  so  she  went  on. 

She  returned  to  see  Walter  Scott  and  Fanny  in  their 
decrepitude;  but  also,  she  found  this  brother  of  hers  whom 
she  had  always  adored,  so  quiet  and  gray,  and  depressed, 
except  in  moments  when  he  was  playing.  She,  too,  en¬ 
couraged  him  with  her  praise,  honestly  and  rapturously 
given.  She  thought  she  had  never  heard  anyone  play  with 
more  inspiration;  and  if  he  could  rise  over  the  cruelty 
and  spoliation  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  out 
of  the  swamp  lands  of  Ida’s  age  and  mediocrity  of  nature, 
how  great  he  was!  “You  are  very  wonderful,  darling,  to 
go  on  as  you  do  after  all  you  have  suffered,  and  it  encour¬ 
ages  me  to  try  to  live  and  to  keep  love  in  my  heart.  I 
have  never  lost  it  for  you.  And  perhaps  there  is  someone 
else  to  love.  Tell  me  of  Sybil.  Oh,  darling,  we  children, 
you  and  I,  have  hungered  so  for  love  and  beauty  and  have 
sought  them  so  constantly,  surely  God  will  reward  us, 
sometime.  I  believe  it  must  be  so,  for  in  your  case  Ida 
must  soon  free  you,  so  you  shall  have  your  happiness.  I 
pray  that  it  may  be  so — and  for  m3rself,  I  pray  that  I  may 
have  some  life  with  you,  and  some  place  in  your  heart, 
even  if  Sybil  is  its  ministering  angel.” 

Thus  they  talked  together.  And  the  next  thing  was 
to  go  to  Nancy  and  William.  The  old  people  knew  that 
Elaine  had  come  and  they  were  waiting  impatiently  to  see 
her.  Nancy  had  prepared  the  room  that  Elaine  had  had 
as  a  little  girl;  yes,  and  Walter  Scott’s  room  and  Alfred’s, 
for  she  wanted  all  of  them  under  her  wing  again,  close 
to  this  maternal  breast  of  hers,  which  never  ceased  to 
love  and  to  welcome  them.  Fanny,  too,  must  come  for 
the  night;  she  was  welcome,  in  spite  of  all  these  years 
of  aloofness  and  enmity,  for  Nancy  regarded  Fanny  as, 
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in  some  way,  a  sick  woman,  a  creature  of  nerves,  who 
was  scarcely  responsible  for  what  she  did  and  said. 

But  when  the  carriage  drew  up,  and  Walter  Scott  was 
carried  to  it,  and  put  in  the  seat  with  old  Nancy,  and 
Elaine  was  on  the  porch  waiting  for  Fanny  to  come  out, 
Alfred  was  still  standing  between  the  wheels,  waiting  for 
the  appearance  of  his  mother,  whom  he  was  going  to  assist 
down  the  steps.  He  was  laughing  and  talking  with  old 
Nancy  about  something  which  caused  the  sunken  cheeks 
of  Walter  Scott  to  deepen  with  that  smile  of  his  which 
had  had  such  irresistible  charm  in  the  days  of  his  strength 
and  beauty.  Then  it  was  that  Fanny  appeared  on  the 
porch.  And  seeing  these  three  in  this  close  communion 
and  happiness,  it  came  over  her  as  it  had  often  in  the 
years  past,  that  they  were  alike,  and  that  she  was  alien 
to  them,  and  that  she  had  no  part  with  them.  And  what 
was  worse,  a  devil  brought  back  to  her  that  day  when 
she  stood  in  the  house  and  heard  Nancy  say  to  Walter 
Scott:  “Send  her  away  and  give  me  the  child,  and  I  will 
put  you  through  school.”  The  old  hatred  in  all  its  ferocity 
entered  her,  and  suddenly  she  said  to  Elaine,  “I  am  not 
going — I  am  not  well  enough.” 

No  urging  could  change  her  mind.  Then  Elaine  would 
not  go  and  leave  her  mother  alone — ^and  so  the  rest  drove 
off,  while  old  Nancy,  suspecting  something  of  the  sort 
had  entered  Fanny’s  heart,  merely  said,  “Too  bad,  too 
bad”;  then  turned  to  laugh  and  talk  with  this  son  and 
grandson,  coming  back  to  the  nest  with  broken  or  weary 
wings. 

Fanny  turned  into  the  house  with  Elaine,  and  when 
questioned  by  the  daughter  as  to  her  sudden  change  of 
mind,  she  said:  “Living  or  dead,  now  or  hereafter,  I  hate 
that  old  woman.  She  has  always  been  my  enemy,  always 
has  stood  in  my  way.  She  robbed  me  of  Alfred’s  affection, 
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and  she  kept  me  from  winning  your  father,  and  I’ll  never 
forgive  her — ^not  as  long  as  I  live.  There  is  no  use  for  me 
to  pretend  that  I  want  to  go  out  there.  I  am  ill  an}7way 
— ^just  as  ill  as  I  can  be.” 

Fanny  sat  down  with  a  weary  sigh.  “What  shall  I  do 
about  supper,  mother?”  asked  Elaine.  “There  isn’t  a 
thing  in  the  house,  Elaine.  Just  go  uptown  and  get  what 
you  want.  I  can’t  eat  a  bite.”  And  Fanny  turned  her 
head  wearily  on  the  back  of  her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes. 
She  was  a  tragic  picture  of  complete  fatigue  and  despair. 

But  out  at  the  farm  old  Nancy  was  busy  with  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  the  supper  which  she  had  planned  with  so  much 
delighted  interest,  saying  that  it  was  too  bad  that  Fanny 
could  not  come,  and  that  she  hated  to  think  of  her  there 
in  town  all  alone,  except  for  Elaine  who,  no  doubt,  wished 
to  be  here.  Still,  she  had  with  her  Walter  Scott,  her  life¬ 
long  pride  and  love — do  what  he  might,  fail  as  he  might. 
She  could  overlook  it  all  and  understand  it  all.  Then 
Alfred,  whom  she  loved  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
son.  And  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  old  Nancy,  carry¬ 
ing  a  candle,  lighted  her  son  and  her  grandson  to  their 
rooms  and  tucked  them  into  bed.  She  helped  to  undress 
Walter  Scott,  helped  to  straighten  him  under  the  covers, 
patted  down  his  pillow,  and  kissed  him  good-night,  and 
went  to  do  the  same  for  Alfred.  Then  she  returned  to 
William  who  was  already  in  bed,  and  who  said  to  her 
with  a  chuckle:  “Well,  mother,  have  you  got  all  your 
chickens  to  bed?”  “Yes,  and  very  comfortable,  too.” 
Then  she  lay  down  and  was  soon  asleep  herself. 

For  long  minutes  Alfred  lay  awake  staring  through  the 
window  at  the  planet  Venus  out  of  the  camera-like  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  room.  It  was  very  still,  for  the  wind  had 
quieted,  cuid  he  lay  becalmed,  thinking  over  his  problems: 
Ida,  Elaine,  his  father  and  Fanny,  whom  he  pitied;  griev- 
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ing,  too,  because  she  had  stood  so  much  in  her  own  way 
by  not  coming  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  was  sure  it 
was  only  a  sudden  whim  that  had  changed  her  mind.  He 
was  soon  in  sleep.  Then,  after  an  unmeasured  space  of 
time,  he  seemed  conscious  of  Ida’s  presence.  She  was 
near,  was  moving  toward  him  in  some  menacing  and  evil 
way.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  there  at  the  foot  of  his  bed 
stood  Fanny,  his  mother!  Her  face  was  very  clear  and 
calm,  but  wore  an  expression  of  infinite  sorrow.  She  was 
a  light  that  was  steady  and  becalmed  by  some  great  in¬ 
tensity  of  spiritual  power  and  longing. 

The  moon  had  come  up  and  the  outdoors  was  bright, 
and  he  could  see  objects  through  the  transparency  of  this 
apparition.  Feeling  sure  that  something  had  happened  to 
Fanny,  and  that  this  was  her  insubstantial  presence  after 
a  release  from  the  flesh,  he  sat  up,  as  the  vision  dis¬ 
appeared  like  a  light  that  goes  out.  Then  he  got  up  and 
dressed  and  walked  into  town,  searching  the  heavens  for 
some  answer  to  his  longings;  calling  in  the  night  upon 
Sybil,  who  was  always  in  his  thoughts;  and  never  absent, 
as  a  pain  in  his  heart. 

And  there  was  a  light  in  the  house  when  he  arrived. 
He  went  in  to  find  the  neighbors  tiptoeing  about,  and 
to  seek  Elaine  in  her  room,  who  was  weeping  and  all  alone. 
Fanny  was  dead!  She  had  got  up  in  the  darkness  for 
something  and  Elaine  heard  her  fall.  She  hurried  to  the 
room  and  found  Fanny  on  the  floor,  dead.  Fanny!  His 
mother  who  had  sought  love  in  her  way,  perhaps,  as  all 
of  them  had  sought  for  love,  as  poor  Elaine  had  followed 
the  lure!  Now  the  search  was  over  forever!  How  little, 
and  thin,  and  wistful  she  was  after  this  touch  of  the 
unforeseen  fate! 

And  at  this  hour  Ida  was  under  the  ground  there  near 
Chicago,  dead  these  several  days.  In  Paris  Max  Juul  w^ 
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seeking  to  be  divorced  from  Elaine.  He  had  found 
another  woman  with  money.  .  .  .  And  Sybil ! 

Sybil  had  again  traveled  to  New  York  to  be  with  her 
friend  Mrs.  Durham;  and  Francis  Hately  had  come  to  her. 
He  did  not  like  “Senator”  Burke  and  Faulkner.  He 
thought  Mrs.  Durham  over-ripe,  too  lush.  He  took  Sybil 
away  from  the  whole  crowd.  And  at  the  moment  that 
Fanny  fell  dead  in  Whitehall,  Sybil  was  lying  in  the  arms 
of  Francis  Hately  in  New  York.  At  the  moment  that 
Alfred  had  seen  the  apparition  of  his  mother  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  Hately  had  turned  to  Sybil  on  the  couch  and 
pressed  her  lips  with  a  long  and  premonitory  kissl 


Love!  What  is  it  but  the  self,  but  the  whole  of  the  life- 
force  which  urges  and  moves  and  inspires  and  creates,  and 
slays  and  heals,  without  rest  or  ceasing;  and  catches  only 
the  few  up  to  growth  and  flowering;  even  as  only  a  few  of 
the  millions  of  seeds  that  are  scattered,  find  soil  and  sun 
and  rain,  and  so  spring  to  maturity  and  the  blossom! 


THE  END 
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